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Tierney 

on the 

Spot 

"By 

John A. Moroso 



HATS off to Tierney, the Jersey Mosquito! In Sep- 
tember's detective story, "Tierney on the Spot," 
the Bonehead takes to the air, and with good reason. 
High up in a New York skyscraper, living in a veritable 
fortress, a powerful ring of crooks has its headquarters. 
Up there, in steel-walled rooms, lurk the Boss, Aleck 
Buffo, and Ikey. And to Tierney has been given the job 



of rounding them up. . . . While Bonehead Jim, the 
Jersey Mosquito, seated in the cockpit of an autogiro, 
swoops down from the skies, Maggie, his faithful house- 
keeper, leads a single-handed assault from the ground. 
Jim armed with guns. Maggie with pies! You'll 
chuckle- — and draw your breath — at John A. Moroso's 
September story of crook hunting. 



Batteries for September 

IN the third installment of "The 
Bench Warmer," by William 
Heyliger, Dan Crosby is on the 
mound for State College. There's 
Christy Ames on the bench, high- 
tempered and jealous. There's Cat- 
Iin at second base, loyal to a false 
cause. And there's Steve Ward, be- 
hind the plate, loyal to a true cause. 
As the team splits wide apart, "The 
Bench Warmer" marches on toward 
a fighting climax. ... In "Sun Field," 
by Donald Farrington, you'll meet 
Peanuts Day, pitcher, and Jumbo 
King, outfielder. These two are as 
different as day and night, and out 
of the difference grows a great story. 
In September. 
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September 

another story of Hide-rack, the red-gold 
collie. "A Price on Hide-rack," by Glenn 
Balch, is a story of dog loyalty, a Morgan 
horse, and 
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Fascinating Articles 

TTAVE you ever seen the switch- 
board of a telephone office? 
Do you know how a half dozen tele- 
phone conversations can travel at one 
time over one pair of wires? Septem- 
ber's science article takes you behind 
the scenes of your telephone company. 

September brings you the first of a 
series of travel articles that will take 
you through the Orient — from a raw 
fish dinner in Japan to the Malay 
jungles. George F. Pierrot, writer 
of the Sheriton stories, is the author. 
In the same issue arc the last install- 
ment of "The Raiders," the Indian 
story by James Willard Schultz, and 
other entertaining features too nu- 
merous to mention. 
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The Raiders 

By James Willard Schultz 
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/'urt Oi 

"T'D LIKE to stay on here in Lone Chief's lodge 

I this summer," I said to my father, and perhaps 

I my eyes said more than my tongue. 

At any rate, my father laughed a little and 
then signed as he looked at me reflectively. His 
glance had lost none of its keenness in his long years 
of Indian trading. 

"Well, Jerry," he said — only rarely did he call me 
Eagle Head, as my Pikuni a 1 most-brother Mad Wolf 
and my other Indian friends did — "well, Jerry, you've 
earned a summer of the sort you like best. You 
trapped as many wolves and beavers last winter as 
any Pikuni in the tribe. I'd like to have you go with 
me to Fort Benton, but if you want to stay here, it's 
all right. I'll make you a birthday present of the 
summer," he added with a twinkle. 

I was nineteen on that sunny day in 1875. And al- 
though my blood was all white, I was more than half 
Pikuni at heart. For five years my father and I had 
been trading with the Pikuni tribe of the Blackfeet 
Confederacy. We had followed the tribe in all its 
wanderings, keeping it supplied with trade goods in 
exchange for its buffalo robes and furs. Now, save 
for my father, the Pikuni were my people. 

My father understood that, and would not urge me 
to go with him to Fort Benton to take in the final 
clean-up of the winter, three hundred robes and a like 
number of wolf and beaver hides. After our talk 
he went quietly ahead with his preparations, and 
when all was ready and he gripped my hand in fare- 



well, he spoke no word of reproach. 

But I realize now, as I recall his 
somewhat rueful hut wholly under- 
standing smile, that he knew well 
enough why I wanted to spend the 
summer in the Pikuni camp instead 
of with him. I had fallen head over 
heels in love with Pitahki, daughter 
of Lame Bull, and sister of my 
twenty - year - old almost - brother 
Mad Wolf. 

Pitahki was of my own age, a beautiful girl, 
full of life and gayety. But she had, astonish- 
ingly, all the fearless independence, the positive- 
ness of mind, of a seasoned warrior. 

And strangely enough, her father encouraged her 
in it. Many great and rich suitors came to him with 
offers of whole bands of horses for her, but he always 
answered : "My daughter is chief of her person — go 
to her about it." 

But those who had laid aside their dignity and done 
just that had gone away dismayed and angry at 
Pitahki's short and positive refusal of their offers. 

Some time after my father's departure, Little Otter, 
the proud, handsome son of rich old Three Bulls, 
asked Pitahki to be his woman. When she said she 
would not, he was furious. 

"You lie!" he shouted. "You are going to be my 
woman! As Sun sees me, hears me, I tell you that 
you are going to set up a lodge with me!" And with 
that he slapped her face, and stalked off the way he 
had come. 



Pitahki ran to her father 
and demanded that he put 
an end to Little Otter. 
"No," Lame Bull an- 
swered, smiling. "How many times have I 
said that you are yourself the chief of your 
1 \ person? I say to you again, daughter, you 
1 1 1 must yourself avenge the wrongs that are 
put upon you." 
And then her mother, Sinopahki, spoke: "What are 
you, a stone heart, that you refuse one after another 
these kind, rich, brave ones?" 

"I am young," returned Pitahki. "I have plenty 
of time in which to become a lodgekeeper, a provider 
for some man's every want." 

"Well said, daughter!" exclaimed Lame Bull. "lie- 
main free as long as you can. Well you know that 
to wait upon a man is no light task." 

All this I heard; and that evening as I sat upon 
my couch in the big lodge of Lone Chief, with whom 
my father and I always lived, I began to think. I 
had often heard it said that women turned from quiet 
men to mate with rough ones. Perhaps Little Otter's 
almost unheard-of insult to Pitahki might be the very 
thing that would cause her to choose him! 

Much as I wanted to ask Pitahki to set up a lodge 
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with me, from very bashfulness, cowardly timidness, 
I had given her no least hint of my desire. But now, 
I decided, this very evening, while yet she was angry 
at Little Otter, while still her cheek was burning from 
his stinging hand, I would boldly tell her that I 
wanted her to be my woman. Watching for my chance, 
I confronted her as, with pail in hand, she came out 
upon the trail to water. 

"Oh! You startled me," she said. "And your eyes, 
so strangely shining, what makes them that way?" 

"Because they are seeing you, the girl I want," I 
surprised myself by quickly, fearlessly replying. 
"Pitahki, I have loved you a long time. I want you 
to be my woman, my only woman. My woman but 
not my slave. You will not have to provide wood and 
water for my lodge, 
nor tan buffalo robes 
and moccasin 
leather, for white 
men do not require 
that of their 



"What? You s 




grily asked. "Can't 
I even go for water 
but someone wants 
me to be his woman. 
No! I say, No, I will 
not be your woman. 
I am going to re- 
main with my 
father." 

When I just stood 
and looked at her, 
she went on more 
gently: "Don't look 
at me that way. I 
am your almost- 
sister, as Mad Wolf 
is your almost- 
hrother, and we 
must ever be closest 
of friends." 

" Ah ! Kinyaiyi! 
Mntxikipiksiotokan! 
— Ah! Finished! 
Matters not the 
bird's head!" I ex- 
claimed, the slang 
expression being the 
equivalent of, I care 
not what- happens to 
me now. And with 
that, I turned ab- 
ruptly from her. 

But she came after 
me, whirled me 
about, and with arms 

close about me gave me a long fierce kiss — then fled, 
not on to the river but back toward camp. 

She left me breathless, dazed. Never had I been 
kissed like that. And what could it mean but that 
she really loved me, and not as a sister either? 

STRAIGHT back to my couch in Lone Chief's lodge 
I went, and all the long evening mused upon my 
meeting with her, hopefully at times, and again de- 
spairingly. Well, I would find early morning oppor- 
tunity for another lone meeting with her, and then — 
I was up at sunrise and sitting just outside our 
lodge, waiting for her to appear. I could hear her 
in her lodge, only forty feet away, talking with her 
mother, and calling her brother a sleepyhead and 
urging him to arise. She came out for some fuel, and 
I signed to her to go toward the river with me. She 
shook her head and hurried back in with her sticks. 

"We need water," her mother said. "Get some, 
Pitahki." 

"Come with me," Pitahki pleaded. "I like not to 
go alone along that water trail." 

"Well, it is fearsome, the thick brush through which 
it runs. Come then — hand me that other kettle." 

Out they came and passed me, Sinopahki with a 
smile and word of greeting, but Pitahki as if she did 
not see me. I knew then that I was to have no private 
talk with her if she could avoid it. 

Mad Wolf came out. "Ha, early riser! — have you 
waited long for me? Well, come on," he said, and we 
went to the river for our morning bath. 

All that day and the next Pitahki avoided me, keep- 
ing close to her mother or to one of Lame Bull's three 
other wives. By the end of the second day, she had 
me in a fine state of mind, angry and desperate. 
Surely she did not love me or she would not treat me 
with such indifference. As I sat on my couch, fum- 
ing, a runner from Fort Benton brought me a note 
from my father. 

Dear Jerry (it ran) : Rich placer diggings dis- 
covered over on Salmon River and I am joining the 
stampede. No time to come for you. Have placed 



$500 to your credit with I. G. Baker & Co. If I'm 
not back by fall, better come in and stop with them 
until 1 return. Be smart, be good. 

Y*r father. 

John Talbot 

Salmon River? A West-side river of Idaho — a long 
way off. Placer mining. My father was a worker! 
He would get his share of the gold dust if it were 
really there. But I was sorry that he had joined 
the rush, for we had a sure thing in the fur trade, 
and placer mining was always a gamble. 

Sitting upon my couch, thinking it over, I decided 
that if my father did not return by the time robes 
and furs again became prime, I would myself carry 
on our trade. But now, during these summer months, 
I would do my pos- 
sible to make Pitahki 
mine. 

Just as I had 
reached that deci- 
sion, in came good 
old Two Bears and 
asked Lone Chief 
and me to go with 
him to Big Lakes In- 
side for a time. His 
son, Arrow Topknot, 
was to undergo his 
vision - seeking fast, 
and Two Bears 
wanted him to en- 
dure it on an island 
in the lower lake. 
Sun Weasel, Wolver- 
ine, and Lame Bull 
had promised to go, 
with their families, 
and he wanted very 
much that we should 
join in. 

"When do we 
start?" Lone Chief 
asked. 
"In the morning." 
"Good. Let it be 
an early start. You 
women, you heard 
me; do all that you 
can this evening 
toward breaking 
camp." 

"Of course you 
will go with us," 
Lone Chief said to 
me. 

Would I! In that 
small camp of us I 
should surely have 
my chance with 
Pitahki. "Yes, I will go," I answered. 

Before sunset of the following day, we made camp 
on the shore of the lower lake, right opposite the 
island. 

Early the next morning, the women put up a sweat 
lodge, and Sun Weasel, powerful Sun priest, gathered 
us men in it and we joined in his prayers for Arrow 
Topknot, that his vision seeking might be successful. 
That ended, we built a rude raft for the youth, and 
then watched him cross upon it to the island and dis- 
appear in its little grove of pines. After that, Mad 
Wolf and I saddled our horses and went off in quest 
of meat. We soon killed a big bull elk, and brought 
in the choice parts of the animal. 

And still Pitahki saw to it that I got no chance to 
be alone with her; and was shy and distant with me 
whenever I.eat with her brother in her lodge. 

It was in the evening of our second day there that 
two Bears asked us to kill a couple of buffalo, for he 
needed the tongues for a ceremonial smoke and feast 
that he was to give in aid of Arrow Topknot. 

There were, we knew, no buffalo in the valley of 
the lakes, and Lone Chief decided that Mad Wolf and 
I should go eastward until we could make a killing of 
the animals, and that Pitahki and her mother should 
accompany us and help bring in plenty of the meat. 

"Ha! Now I will get to have my talk with Pitahki," 
I said to myself, and urged that we make an early 
start. 

Had we been able to do that, how different it all 
might have been! But the pack horses we needed 
were missing in the morning, and it was past noon 
when they were found, in the thick brush of a beaver 
swamp back of our camp. 

At last, however, we were off, Mad Wolf and I upon 
our fast buffalo horses, Sinopahki and Pitahki upon 
travois horses, and our pack horses numbering seven. 

For a long time we traveled silently, ever shaping 
our course toward the east. The sun was warm on 
our backs, and we were glad when in late afternoon 
its rays lost part of their power. 

"Do people never tire of the sun, Eagle Head, in 



that Always Summer country in the south which you 
talk about?" Mad Wolf asked me. 

"They don't get so tired of the sun as we do of 
the snow," I laughed. "Their grass and their trees 
are always green, and they have berries ripe upon 
their bushes when we are shivering in our lodges. 
Why should they tire of the sun?" 

"Any buffalo there?" Mad Wolf asked. 

"No. But plenty of deer." 

"How happy the people must be, those who live 
there," said Sinopahki. "Think of it — they sitting in 
warm sunshine, eating berries, while Cold Maker is 
making us suffer from his winds and storms." 

"I should like to be there during one of our 
winters," remarked Pitahki, breaking her long silence. 

I glanced at her and then looked away again. 
"When I get married," I said, "I shall take my woman 
to Many Houses (Fort Benton), and then we will 
get into a fire boat and ride down to that Always 
Summer land, and there remain until summer comes 
here again." As I finished, I glanced again at Pitahki, 
meaningly. 

Lo! Looking me fully in the eyes, she smiled, 
slightly nodded her head, then looked another way. 
Without another word I gave my horse a flick of 
the quirt and led on, far more content than I had 
been for many a day. Pitahki's kiss had meant some- 
thing. She did love me, she would be mine, I felt. 

Sun was setting when we struck the north fork 
of Milk River. We rode on down its south rim, and 
near dusk, we sighted a large herd of buffalo out on 
the south plain, about three miles off, heading to the 
river to drink. It was then too late for us to run 
them, but they would be near in the morning; so we 
turned down into the valley and camped for the night 
in a grove of cottonwoods. 

At dawn Saiyi awakened me. "Come," he said, 
"we will ride down and make our killing." 

"There is no hurry about it," I answered. "The 
herd won't have gone far. Let us eat first." 

"Eagle Head," Sinopahki joined in, "your almost- 
brother is right. The herd may still be in the valley, 
where you can ride from the timber right into it and 
make a big killing. Go now. Pitahki and I will come 
on later to help you butcher your kills. There in my 
parfleche is pemmican; take some of it and eat as 
you go." 

So we rode away. Ah, if we had only helped the 
women saddle up and insisted that they accompany 
us then! 

MAD WOLF and I headed down the valley, keeping 
in the shelter of the thin belts of timber as much 
as possible. We came upon the buffalo where we had 
expected to find them, about three miles below camp. 

Charging out from the timber, we were right into 
the tail end of the herd before they realized our pres- 
ence, and at the first reports of our rifles they scat- 
tered out, only to merge again in a mighty rush for 
the plain. We selected our kills by their rounding 
rumps; the rounder they were, the more fat they 
carried. Our horses brought us up close; we fired, 
always into the animal's lungs; and then, without an- 
other glance, knowing that it would soon fall, we 
sought other fat ones. As we did not want more 
meat than our pack horses could carry, I killed only 
three of the buffalo and then brought my horse to a 
stand. Mad Wolf pulled up too. 
"How many?" he asked. 
"Three fat ones." 
"Five, my kills." 

"Enough, more than enough for us," I said. 

We rode back to the nearest cow, dismounted, 
sharpened our sheath knives, and soon had its hide 
off and its meat cut into convenient portions for pack- 
ing. Nor did we forget to cut out the all-important 
tongue. 

We butchered a second cow, the while looking for 
the women to appear, wondering why they were so 
late. Then, while cutting up the meat of a third cow, 
we became so uneasy that we mounted our horses 
and tore up the valley. We came into the bottom in 
which we had made camp, and Mad Wolf exclaimed: 

"Our pack horses, the women's travois horses ! They 
are not in sight!" 

"Probably gone up onto the plain to get away from 
the flies," I answered. 

Faint wisps of smoke were rising from our camp 
in the little grove and, pointing to them, Saiyi said 
with relief: "Anyhow, Mother and Pitahki are there, 
are all right. They probably looked for the horses 
and couldn't trail them." 

"Well, they were hobbled, and can't have gone far. 
We will soon find them," I answered. 

We neared camp and Mad Wolf shouted gayly: 
"You lazy ones in there! We are hungry — give us 
some food." 

No answer. 

That was strange. Mad Wolf's gayety suddenly 
died out. We urged our horses on, reached at last 
the little clearing in the grove — and came to a 
sudden stand, staring wide-eyed at what we saw. 
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Sinopahki lay there dead! Flat upon her back be- 
side the smoldering fire. Pitahki was nowhere in 
sight. 

"Pitahki!" we shouted loudly, frantically. "Come 
to us!" 

No answer. 

With heavy hearts, we searched the adjacent groves, 
and the thickets of rosebrush and willows, every mo- 
ment dreading what we might come upon. But we 
found nothing. At last Mad Wolf said: 

"Not dead, my sister! One of the enemy has taken 
her." Wet-eyed, he raised a hand to the sky and 
cried: "Oh, Sun! Oh, powerful Above One! Pity 
me. Help me to find and rescue my sister! Help me 
to find and kill the killer of my mother!" 

I TOO grieved for the passing of Sinopahki. Light- 
hearted, kindly, tireless, she had always mothered 
me, had always been doing something for my com- 
fort. And there she lay, cruelly 
murdered, dead from a blow of a 
war club. 

Yet, even so, her fate might be 
more merciful than that of Pit- 
ahki. When I thought of proud, 
beautiful Pitahki and the scant 
mercy her enemies would show 
her, something froze within me — 
and then the next moment I was 
burning up! 

"Mad Wolf, almost-brother, lis- 
ten!" I cried. "As Sun 
us, we will never rest until we 
have made these raiders pay 
for all they have done this 
day!" 

And raising again his hand, 
Mad Wolf promised. "You 
heard him. Sacred One Above. 
As he said, so say I!" 

We rode to the head of the 
bottom, where we had last seen 
our horses, and from there the 
trail of them was plain; the 
enemy had driven them west- 
ward. We followed, grim- 
mouthed. 

After a couple of miles, we 
came upon a bright-hued woven 
grass sack that they had lost. 
Within it were a woman's 
buckskin gown, a pair of small, 
slender moccasins, with the 
soles and uppers all of one 
piece, and a smaller sack con- 
taining two or three pounds of 
roasted camas. Proof enough 
that a woman had lost that 
sack. And she was a member 
of a West-side — west of the 
Rockies — tribe; for those were 
West-side moccasins, and 
roasted camas were exclusively 
a West - side food. That a 
woman was a member of the 
party meant nothing; women 
of all tribes occasionally ac- 
companied their men upon the 
war trail. 

We rode on a mile or two 
farther, until we made sure 
that the war party was head- 
ing for Little Inside Lakes, from which ran several 
trails over the Backbone, down into the West-side 
country. We were supposedly at peace with the West- 
side tribes. Why, then, this cruel raid upon us? Mad 
Wolf and I could only guess at reasons. 

"At any rate," I said finally, "we can't possibly 
overtake this party of raiders with our horses spent 
by buffalo running." 

"True! True!" Mad Wolf agreed. "We can only 
turn back and do that which we have now to do. 
But, oh, they shall cry! cry! cry! because of this that 
they have done to us!" 

WE returned to our looted camp, and I hitched poor 
Sinopahki's travois to my horse, and lashed her 
body on it. Then we set off, at a pace suited to my 
double-burdened horse. 

As we at last neared the midnight-darkened lodges 
of our camp, Saiyi said to me: "Eagle Head, I can 
not trust my voice — do you give out the sad news!" 

Lightly sleeping Lame Bull had heard our ap- 
proach, and came out. At once he sighted the 
bundle on our travois. 

"Eagle Head, Mad Wolf, what has happened?" ~ 
he asked. 

"While we were out after buffalo, a West-side 
war party raided our camp, killed your woman, ran 
off with your daughter and your horses," I shortly 



His three wives within had awakened too, and now 
they came running out, wailing for their dead. For 
they had been four sisters, and Sinopahki had been 
the youngest of them. The three had always dearly 
loved her, and great, too, had been their love for her 
daughter Pitahki, the only girl in Lame Bull's lodge. 

Came hurrying to us the occupants of the other 
lodges, some of the women at once joining in the wail- 
ing, the men vainly trying to learn what had hap- 
pened. With mighty voice, Lame Bull demanded a 
short time of quietness, and I told all that we had 
done, all that had happened to us. Then we men folks 
gathered in Sun Weasel's lodge for a council, leaving 
the women to prepare the body for burial. 

In low, sorrowful murmurs, Two Bears and our 
other friends spoke their sympathy, and then Wolver- 
ine put the question that was uppermost in my own 
mind. "And now, my friends," he asked, "what, 
think you, shall we do?" 



"Myself, I return to Cutband River, and prepare 
to seek the killers of my women, the stealers of my 
daughter!" Lame Bull fiercely exclaimed. 

"And we go with you," said Sun Weasel. 

"Yes," agreed old Two Bears. "Useless now to re- 
main here, for even though my son, out there on the 
island, were to obtain a vision it would be of no force 

"Ah. Then we pack up and go, as soon as the 
women have placed the poor dead one upon her last 
resting place," said Wolverine. 

So it was decided. 

AT dawn, the women were building a scaffold of poles 
. in the stout branches of a near cottonwood tree. 
They finished it, hoisted upon it the body of the mur- 
dered one, wrapped in many a blanket and buffalo 
robe, and lashed it in place, along with her various 
belongings that she would need in the Sandhills, drear 
abode of the Blackfeet dead. And lastly, at Lame 
Bull's order, Mad Wolf killed a horse beneath the 
grave tree, that shadow might ride upon shadow to 
the far-off waste. 

Then Arrow Topknot, in answer to his father's 
shouts, came hack to us from his island, pale and thin 
from want of food. At first he was angry at having 
been recalled, but when he heard 
what had happened, he agreed that 
a fast under such unfortunate cir- 
cumstances would be without result. 

Sun had not set when we rode into 
the great camp at the forks of Cut- 
bank River, where our friends 
crowded around us in 
sorrowingsympathy. 

That evening as 
Lame Bull sat in his 
staring moodily 
at the fire, with Mad 
Wolf and me also sit- 
ting in silence, White 
Calf, the head chief of 
the Pikuni tribe, en- 
tered. After him, came 




Before sunset of the following 
day, we made camp on the 
shore of the lower lake, right 
opposite the island. 
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other powerful chiefs, Sun priests, and prominent 
warriors. Lame Bull motioned White Calf to a seat 
on his left; signed the others to sit as they would; 
then told Mad Wolf to relate the whole story of what 
had happened. 

When Mad Wolf came to our finding of the grass 
sack, interest centered on the moccasins. They went 
from hand to hand, and all agreed that they were of 
West-side make, but of which tribe none could tell. 

"Call in Sahtah; he will know the make," said one, 
and I myself went for him. 

SAHTAH was a West-side man, half Pikuni and 
half Kalispel. But his two wives were Pikuni 
women, and he lived mostly with us, going only occa- 
sionally across the Backbone to visit his mother's 

people. 

He willingly returned with me to join the circle 
of us and, having examined the moccasins, announced 
that they were probably of Kutenai make. But he 
doubted that the war party could have been of that 
tribe, for the Kutenai were not likely to break their 
friendly relations with our Blaekfeet tribes. Had 
we not given them permission to come out upon our 
plains at any time and kill all of our buffalo that they 
could use? They would not wish to lose that great 
privilege. The chances were that a member of an- 
other tribe had got the moccasins in 
some way when visiting a Kutenai 
camp. 

"Of whatever tribe they may be, the 
members of that war party must be 
made to cry for what they have di 

Lame Bull exclaimed, 
turned to White Calf. 
"Chief," he said to him, 
"this I ask of you: Call 
upon all the bands of 



our All Friends Society to go with me to recover my 
daughter, to punish the murderers of my woman." 

"Well, let us consider that," said White Calf. 

Followed a long silence, broken at last by Sahtah: 
"Chiefs, friends, what would a large party, some hun- 
dreds of us, accomplish over there? Nothing at all. 
The girl would be hidden from us, killed perhaps, 
and they would deny all knowledge of her. I think 
that it is for me to go across the Backbone to my 
Kalispel relatives, and through them learn who the 
raiders were, where the girl is held. Time enough 
after that for us all to go over and surprise attack 
the camp, rescue the girl, and make a big killing of 
its men." 

"Wise you are, Sahtah, and generous. Do that for 
us; it is the one thing to be done," White Calf replied. 

Others approved the offer, all, in fact, save Lame 
Bull, who roared : "No ! I say that we go now across 
and search the camps of the West-siders until we find 
my daughter. And then, ha! how we will make her 
captors cry!" 

"Lame Bull, my friend, be reasonable," pleaded 
White Calf. "See this as I see it. We can not go 
over there to war, break our peaceful relations with 
the West-side tribes, until we learn to which tribe 
those we seek belong." 

"Yes. Yes, Lame Bull, look at it that way," Sun 
Weasel urged, and ah-ah-ahs of approval were loudly 
voiced by others. 

Then Mad Wolf pleaded: "Father, be calm, be 
patient. I shall go across with Sahtah, if he will have 
me, and do all that I can to aid him." 

"Yes, I am pleased that you will go with me, 
Sahtah. 

Lame Bull sighed heavily, knocked the ashes from 
his big stone pipe bowl and gave the word for dis- 
missal of the gathering: "Kyi! ltsinitsi!— There! It 
is burned out. 1 ' 

And one by one the members of the council 
and silently left the lodge. 

Said I, when the door curtain had dropped behind 
the last one: "Mad Wolf, I am going across with you 
and Sahtah." 

"Yes. Of course. I knew that you would," he 
answered. 

"TTTHEN do you start?" Lame Bull asked the next 
VV morning. 

"As soon as we can get a Sun priest to give us a 
sweat lodge," answered Sahtah. 

"Ah. Ask it of Red Bird's Tail. His Elk Tongue 
Pipe is powerful," Lame Bull replied, and 
sighing heavily. 

Red Bird's Tail readily agreed to give us a sweat 
lodge, and ordered his 
women to put it up. 
Then, while we were 
awaiting its completion. 




came stalking over to us Little Otter. "I am going to 
accompany you in your quest of your sister," he said 
to Mad Wolf. 

"No. You cannot go with us," my almost-brother 
shortly replied. 

"But I must go, must help you find her, for she is 
to be my woman." 

"Is not." 

"She is! I told her so." 

"She said no, and you slapped her face." 

"The slap was nothing. I am going with you; I 
am going to have her if she is alive." 

Said Sahtah decisively: "Little Otter, I am the 
leader of this search, and we are to be but three. You 
can not go with us. So cease bothering us and go 
your way." 

"Ah! Ah!" he angrily exclaimed. And then, glar- 
ing at me, he growled: "You, Eagle Head, I saw you 
kiss her! You will not kiss Pitahki again — she is to 
be my woman." And with that stalked off from us. 

Sahtah smiled, Mad Wolf looked at me questioning- 
ly, and I said: "Yes. I asked her to be my woman. 
She refused." 

"Would that she were your woman, and safe here 
with us," Mad Wolf answered. And after a pause: 
"Watch that Little Otter; he is a mean heart." 

THE sweat lodge was ready for us, and we passed in- 
to the bath of steam — to come out some time later 
purified, with the prayers of Red Bird's Tail and the 
deep-toned solemn songs of the Elk Tongue Titual 
still ringing in our ears. 

Solemnly, then, we saddled our horses, took certain 
of our belongings and were off. Our relatives, our 
friends, all who were abroad in the camp, silently 
watching our going, silently praying for our success 
in our undertaking, and our safe return. 

Following up the river valley, we entered the 
mountains at midday. On and up we rode through 
the long hours of the afternoon, reaching at last the 
crest of the range. We crossed it to the head of a 
precipitous canyon running west. There the trail 
wound downward under a high cliff and presently as 
we rounded a bend, Sahtah brought us to a stand 
upon a junipered slope and exclaimed: 

"There, my young ones, behold it, the country of 
the West-side peoples." 

"Ah! Putsikai kimitapi.'—Ah\ How very poor!" 
said Saiyi. 

And I fully agreed with him. Used as we were to 
the sunny plains and partially timbered mountain 
slopes of our side of the range, the view westward 
was depressing enough; range after range of moun- 
tains, heavily timbered to their very summits; darkly 
timbered valleys between them without one stretch of 
prairie land to relieve their gloom. 

We rode on down the west slope in silence. A heavy 
feeling of foreboding had come over me as I looked at 
that dark West-side country, and I knew that Mad 
Wolf, too, felt apprehensive and depressed. 

At dusk we came to the confluence of our creek 
with a larger stream, and there camped for the night, 
well off the trail. We built no telltale cooking fire 
but ate frugally of our dried meat and berry pemmi- 
can, and lay down and slept. 

Resuming the trail early the next morning, we dis- 
covered that a number of horses had gone down it 
during the night, and uneasily wondered who the 
riders might be. We soon found the footprints of one 
of them, in the soft edge of a spring, and knew at 



The bullet cut through my capote 
and shirt and ripped my right 
shoulder, searing the flesh. 
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once that he and his companion were from the plains, 
for his moccasins were parfleche soled. 

They could not be from our camp, Sahtah and Mad 
Wolf thought, for there had been no talk of others 
coming over, and our brother tribes were away in the 
North. Therefore they must be from one of our 
enemy tribes, Assiniboin, Yanktonnais, or Cree, and 
had sneaked through our country to come over and 
raid the West-siders, as they often did. They had, 
of course, noted our horse tracks in the trail. And 
now, this morning, finding that they had passed us 
during the night, would they be lying in wait to pot 
us as we came on? 

"Well," said Sahtah, "we have to go on this one 
trail out, but we will go with utmost caution, our 
rifles ready for use." 

Traveling through heavy timber with the expecta- 
tion of heing ambushed is no fun. Sahtah leading, 
and I in the rear, all three of us with rifles in hand, 
eyes intent upon the trail and timber ahead, we pro- 
ceeded slowly, haltingly, 
during the to me inter- 
minable morning. And 
so, at noon, neared a 
forks of the trail. The 
north fork, Sahtah told 
us, went to a big lake 
only a short ride off that 
was a favorite camping 
place of the West-siders. 

When we reached 
the forks, we found that 
the party ahead had 
turned up that north 
fork. Why, we could not 
make out. We guessed 
that they knew that the 
lake was a favorite place 
of the West-siders, and 
hoped to find some of 
them there. 

"At any rate," said 
Sahtah, finally, "now we 
have the big trail to our- 
selves, and can ride fast. 
Before set of Sun, I feel 
sure, we shall sight the 
lodges of my relatives. 
Come, we go." 

I was still the rear one. 
As I was passing the 
sharp turn up the north 
fork of the trail, a gun 
was fired at some little 
distance up it, and I let 
out a yell of surprise and 
pain, for the bullet from 
it cut through my capote 
and shirt and ripped the 
skin of my right 
shoulder, searing the 
flesh under it. 

"Haiya!" Sahtah 
shouted, and Mad Wolf 
yelled, "Eagle Head! Are 
you wounded?" as they 
checked their horses to 
turn back to me. 

"Only shoulder cut," I 
answered. 

'"Comeonthen! Hurry! 
before the others fire at 
us," Sahtah urged. 

AND we flew on down 
-the trail until we 
came to a ford of the 
river and, crossing it, dis- 
mounted in the brush to 
await the coming of the 
enemy. I was glad that 
I could handle my rifle 
as well with my left hand 
as with my right — could, 
in fact, do most things 
equally well with either 
hand. 

We waited a long time, 
but the enemy did not 
appear. It became evi- 
dent that they were not 
following us ; doubtless 
because they feared that 
we, in turn, might am- 
bush them. But why had 
they not ambushed us 
away back on the trail? 
And why, at last, had 
they fired only one shot, 
and that one at me in- 
stead of at Sahtah, our 
leader? 



"Perhaps they had 'only one gun," Mad Wolf 
offered. 

"Bow and arrow days passed before you were born ; 
all men now have guns," Sahtah replied. 

"He who wounded me may not have been of the 
party ahead of us, but some lone enemy," I suggested. 

Sahtah shook his head. "Useless to further talk 
about it ; we shall never know who fired at you." 

My shoulder wound had become intensely painful, 
and Sahtah offered to doctor it. We went to the 
river, and while Mad Wolf stood guard, Sahtah 
stripped me to the waist, bathed the wound, then led 
me in to a balsam tree, and pricking its warty excres- 
cences, smeared the torn skin and flesh with the 
thick sap exuding from them. The effect was sooth- 
ing; more so when he cut a strip from my shirt tail 
and covered the wound with it, the sticky balsam hold- 
ing it in place. 

Mounting again, we rode on as rapidly as possible. 
Near sunset, we came out upon a long prairie, and the 




"Ob, Sun!" cried Ma4 Wolf. "Ob, powerful Above One! Help me to find a 



trail we were following ran into a larger one. We 
followed it, and at deep dusk of the evening, we 
sighted the faint, reddish glow of a number of lodges 
pitched at the edge of a lake. 

"Ha!" exclaimed Sahtah. "My young ones, be glad. 
Soon shall we eat, and smoke, and upon comfortable 
couches rest." And with that, he quickened his lead, 
raising a song of his mother's people. 

WHEN we drew near the lodges, people came 
hurrying from them and surrounded us, exchang- 
ing greetings with Sahtah in a language that seemed 
to Mad Wolf and me all harsh tongue clickings and 
sputtering expulsions of breath. 

"Fox Head, my cousin, invites us to make his lodge 
our lodge," Sahtah told us. 

We dismounted, and the women of the lodge carried 
in our belongings. We followed, and Mad Wolf and 
I were signed to occupy a couch to the north of the 
fireplace. Sahtah and our host, upon the latter's 
couch at the rear of the 
lodge, continued their 
sputtering talk. Mean- 
while, the two women be- 
gan broiling some elk 
ribs. 

We noticed that Sah- 
tah was growing excited. 
Soon he turned to us. 

"My young ones," he 
said, "not easy is to be 
our search for Pitahki. 
Know that a war party 
of our brother tribe, the 
Kaina, came over the 
Backbone, attacked a 
camp of the North 
Kutenai, killed four of 
them, and got away with 
a large band of their 
horses. Then war parties 
of the North Kutenai 
went across the Back- 
bone to obtain revenge. 
Doubtless it was one of 
those parties of raiders 
that killed Sinopahki and 
captured Pitahki." 

Mad Wolf and I nod- 
ded silently. 

"You can see how this 
affects us," Sahtah went 
on. "Though the Kutenai 
people have ever looked 
upon me as more of a 
West-sider than a Pikuni 
man, have ever been 
friendly with me, I would 
not now dare go into 
their camps in quest of 
Pitahki. To the relatives 
of those killed by the 
Kaina, I should be one of 
their hated kind — to be 
killed at sight." 

"Then what are we to 
do?" I asked. 

"Go spy upon their 
camps; if we see my 
sister, night raid the 
lodge in which she is 
held, kill her captor, and 
make off with her," Mad 
Wolf proposed. 

But Sahtah was talk- 
ing again with his cousin. 
Then turning back to us, 
with a satisfied "Ah!" 
and a clap of hands, he 
said: 

"Says also, my cousin, 
that the South Kutenai 
tribe refused to join in 
the war parties going 
against our tribes, the 
chief declaring that they 
had no cause to do so; 
that they intended to re- 
main upon friendly terms 
with us and, this coming 
winter, again move out 
upon our buffalo plains. 
Now, my young ones, I 
think we can safely go 
then to the South 
Kutenai and through 
them, one particularly, 
Red Horn, learn all that 
we want to know about 
the North tribe." 
(Continued on page JO) 
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I DON'T believe I ever witnessed a more sorrowful 
sight than the starved, bedraggled collie pup that 
came limping to our homestead cabin in the wild 
Salmon River country that late autumn day. 
Doubtless he had been brought into the mountains 
during the summer with a band of sheep, and had lost 
himself as the band left its summer range. 

You could count his ribs as far as you could see 
them, and the angles of his big-boned frame seemed 
to be doing their best to stick through his shaggy, 
matted coat. The only things about him that looked 
still alive were his large brown eyes, and they were 
pleading for kindness as he came slowly through our 
front gate. 

Dad, who happened to be standing in the cabin 
door, took one look at him and exclaimed, "Hide- 
rack!" From then on, Hide-rack was his name. 

At the sound of Dad's voice, Hide-rack stopped 
doubtfully and attempted a weak flick of the tail. 
Well, that got me. I'm just sixteen now and I've 
always loved dogs. 

"Dad, he's about dead," I said, and walked forward. 

Hide-rack sat down. I crouched gently, petted him, 
and picked him up. He was as light as a poodle. 
Talking soothingly to him, I carried him into the 
house while Dad got a plate from the cupboard and 
fed him some soft scraps. He gobbled them down 
eagerly and besrgeri for more. 

"No more now, old fellow," Dad said. "You've got 
to go easy on the grub for a while, till you're back in 
eating form. You've had a long layoff." 

And that's how we met the dog that grew to be 
famous in the Salmon River country inside of two 
years. But that's my story, and I've got to be care- 
ful not to get ahead of it. I want you to know- just 
how it happened. 

With the food we gave him. Hide-rack grew like a 
weed. Before the snow had begun to melt in the 
spring, he was as fat and slick as a bear cub, and had 
begun to follow Dad and me on the trap lines. 

He had his bed in the corner of the cabin and was 
the first one up every morning. He would rise, stretch 
his big body, then with a joyful bark leap into my 
bunk and do his best to chew my ears off before I 
could get them under the cover. After I had covered 
up my head he would growl fiercely and tug and pull 
at the bedding until I got up. We got to be great pals, 
Hide-rack and L 

It wasn't until summer that Hide-rack began to 



earn his keep. Dad operated a pack string,. taking 
sportsmen and tourists back into the hills on hunting 
and fishing and sight-seeing trips. We had better 
than thirty head of horses. At night we turned them 
loose to feed on the bunch grass and our first job 
every morning was to gather them up. I was chief 
wrangler, besides being packer and cook and general 
camp flunky, and the task of rounding up the horses 
fell to me. 

Hide-rack went with me a few times and soon got 
the idea of rounding up the stragglers. He was a 
natural-born heeler and any horse that proved obsti- 
nate got nipped on his rear fetlocks. At first I was 
afraid they would kill him, but after he had been 
kicked two or three times he learned how to dodge 
flying hoofs. Running close to the ground he would 
dart in behind the horse, nip him on the heels, and 
be away before the horse could get his hind legs in 
action. 

ONE morning, as I was getting ready to go after the 
horses and Hide-rack was bouncing about, im- 
patient to get started. Dad said sternly, "Go get 'em, 
Hide-rack," and waved his hand towards the hillside 
where the bunch was feeding. 

Hide-rack stopped his bouncing, and with that 
handsome head cocked to one side, stood looking in- 
quiringly at my father. 

"Go get 'em," Dad ordered again, waving his hand 
as before. 

The dog ran a short distance towards the horses, 
then turned and came trotting back. Facing Dad 
squarely he looked up into his face, wrinkling the 
skin just above his brown eyes like a human being. 
His expression said, "What do you mean?" just as 
plain as if he had been able to talk. Dad repeated 
his command and again the big collie started away, 
only to stop and return. 

On the third attempt Hide-rack seemed to get the 
idea, for he burned a red and gold streak up the 
hill to the horses. We could hear his joyous bark as 
he rounded them and sent them flying down the slope. 
Something choked my throat — a kind of wild joy and 
pride — to see those thirty head of horses, blacks and 
grays and bays, with manes and tails flying, come 
charging down the hill and the big collie racing in 
the rear. 

The horses soon came to enjoy this morning run as 
much as the dog, and the more high-strung would 



snort and stamp their feet as if in great fear when 
he came near. But the minute we put the halters or 
bridles on, Hide-rack could walk under their bellies 
or lie down in their shade, and they would pay no 
attention. Hide-rack began to consider the horses 
his special charges, and he looked after them in a 
kind of fatherly manner that made Dad and me laugh. 

One day a pack marc named Nell went lame. We 
distributed her pack among the other animals and 
turned her loose to follow in the rear. All day long 
Hide-rack trudged at her side, and when she limped 
into camp late that night he was marching soberly 
just a few feet in front of her. Can you beat a dog 
like that? 

The very next day a pack horse made a misstep 
on a narrow canyon trail and rolled to the bottom. 
We scrambled down — Dad and I and a couple of 
dudes. Dad looked over Bud — the pack horse — and 
then nodded meaningly at me. I waited while Dad 
and the dudes climbed up the canyon side with the 
packs off Bud's back. Hide-rack 
^^^^^^ sniffed at Bud and then looked 

jflj^^^^fek 11 P half-lifted. 
/ 0J1 ' Hide-rack," I ordered. 

' and pointed up the hill. 

/• trcit t et l U P a few yards, 

/ I then turned and looked down at 

I me. He didn't want to leave 

Hjp^^^^^^^ "Go on." I shouted roughly 
as I could. Hide-rack went, 
W slowly, and I turned quickly and 

pulled out my gun and did the 
job I had to. Bud's leg, you see, 
was broken. And as I climbed 
up to the trail I was hoping, 
somehow, that Hide-rack hadn't 
seen me. 

Two hours later, after we had 
rejoined the party, I missed 
Hide-rack and all my whistling 
failed to bring him in. I thought 
as much of him as I did of my 
right arm; so I trotted up to the 
front of the train and asked Dad 
if I could look for him. 

Dad thought for a few minutes, 
then said, "I know where he is." 
"So do I," I replied. 
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"Back in the canyon with Bud?" 
Dad looked at mc with a question in 
his eyes, and I nodded. 

I rode back to the scene of the accident, 
and sure enough, there sat Hide-rack, 
looking at the dead horse as if he couldn't 
understand why Bud didn't get up and follow 
the train. 

We had no more accidents that trip, and late 
in the fall, we took the horses down to a farm in the 
Snake River valley where they wintered. Dad went 
down a few davs early in our old broken-down truck 
and Hide-rack and I drove the horses. The trip down 
required ten days. Then Dad and I loaded the 
winter supplies in the truck, and taking Hide-rack in 
with us, made the trip back to the ranch. 

For the first two weeks after we got back Hide- 
rack was lost. Every morning he would go out and 
roam the hills looking for the horses. For hours he 
would search out draws and gullies, sometimes whin- 
ing and other times barking loudly, as if he thought 
the sound of his voice might bring the bunch thunder- 
ing from some hidden covert. But as the days sped 
by he gradually began to spend more time with Dad 
and me and less in the hills. 

In the spring Hide-rack was larger and more beau- 
tiful than ever. His red and gold 
coat, his black - tipped, tapering 
nose, and pure-white throat made 
him a bolt of color as he dashed 
along the hillside after snowshoe 
rabbits. He weighed 85 pounds 
and was hard as nails. He and I 
wrestled on the cabin floor, and 
how he knocked me about! 

I began to itch for the trail. I 
wanted to feel the smooth hard 
leather of a saddle between my 
legs again, and most of all, like 
Hide-rack, I longed to see the 
bunch • — old Nell and Jug and 
Babe and Croppy and Dan and 
the rest. We went out one day 
to the shed to limber up the old 
truck for the trip to the valley. 
I was putting water in the radia- 
tor when Dad almost knocked me 
over with a few words. 

"Chet," he said, in that indiffer- 
ent tone used by fathers when 
they've got something good up 
their sleeve, "I've a new saddle 
horse for you this summer." 



Hide-rack led rather than drove the horses every morning. I don't 
know what would have happened if he had tripped and fallen. 



One time, when I was just a youngster I had run 
across a picture of a handsome Morgan stallion in an 
old cavalry journal, and ever since then I had been 
wild for a Morgan. Dad knew how much I wanted a 
mount of that lion-hearted breed. If Dad had added 
an ordinary pony to our herd, it wouldn't have been 
important enough to mention. 

"Is it — is it — ?" I stammered. 

"Yep, it's a Morgan. I had him sent out from 
Kentucky during the winter." 

I must have registered joy all over, for Dad took 
just one glance at me and laughed. Hide-rack got 
all excited, out of plain sympathy. 

Well, I could hardly wait until we reached the 
ranch in the Snake River valley. As the old truck 
wheezed in sight I glued my eyes on the pasture 
where I knew the horses were. And there, shining 
among the range-bred ponies like diamonds among 
cut glass, I saw — not one, but two blood-red bays 
whose marks of strength, speed, endurance, and breed- 
ing stood out even from that distance. 

"Two!" I gasped. 

"Yes," replied Dad, grinning from ear to ear. "One 
for you and one for me. You can have your choice." 

When I saw those two wonderful horses at. close 
range, I couldn't talk. The sun shot rays from their 
velvet coats. From their small, round, aristocratic 
hoofs to the tops of their handsome, intelligent heads 
they were perfect pictures. 

"I'll take the gelding," I said. 

Dad nodded his head in approval of my choice. "The 
mare is good enough for me." 

We named them Red and Ruby. I put my saddle on 
Red and took a run in the sagebrush. He was by far 
the fastest and most powerful mount I'd ever had 
between my legs and when I came back to the corral 
there wasn't enough money in the world to buy him 
from me. Hide-rack wasn't the least bit jealous — 
he was too busy meeting all the other horses. 

After a few days in the valley, buying equipment 
and supplies for the summer, we started the journey 
back to the Salmon River country, Dad driving the 
truck and Hide-rack and I trailing the horses. I 
rode every step of the way. 



The first morning after we got back home I called 
Hide-rack out of the cabin and waved my hand 
towards the horses feeding on a near-by hillside. 

"Go get 'em," I commanded, wondering if he re- 
membered. 

With a joyous bark he was off, his red-gold body 
cutting a streak through the green grass. He rounded 
up the bunch like an old-timer and began to drive 
them down. But the high-spirited intelligence of the 
Morgans was something else again. They refused to 
be driven. Instead they circled warily, always keep- 
ing their forefeet towards the big red dog. 

Hide-rack changed his tactics. He tried to sneak 
in behind them to get at their fetlocks, but they 
were as quick as he, and what is more, when he got 
too close they would run at him, forcing him to take 
to cover. 

HIDE-RACK was stumped. After working hard 
for half an hour he sat down at a safe distance, 
and I could see his intelligent head cocked to one side. 
Dad and I were watching, both feeling regretful. It 
looked as if the addition of the Morgans to our herd 
was to ruin Hide-rack's usefulness. 

But as we watched the dog began again. He would 
go as near the Morgans as he dared, then race to 
the brush when they took after him. It seemed to 
develop into a game, and as it progressed the dumber 
range horses joined in. Soon the entire herd was 
pounding on Hide-rack's heels, and all, both horses 
and dog, enjoying it. But that wasn't bringing the 
horses in. 

"I guess you'll have to go get 'em, Chet," Dad said 
finally. 

"Wait a minute." I begged. "I've got an idea." 

Then, waiting until the horses were hard after the 
dog, I whistled shrilly, a signal that I always used 
to call Hide-rack to ine. The dog heard me. He 
seemed to hesitate in his stride just an instant, then 
veered his course from his refuge in the underbrush 
to the direction of the cabin. 

The horses, Morgans, range stuff and all, followed 
him at a dead run. Down the hillside they came, 
the red-gold dog streaking in front, the two bays 
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close on his heels, and the rest of the bunch strung 
out behind, tails and manes flying. It was great! 

Hide-rack didn't stop until he was safe between 
my legs. The horses pulled up prancing and snort- 
ing at the very cabin door, and we easily rounded 
them into the corral. I wanted to know whether there 
was real enmity between the dog and the Morgans; 
so I put a bridle on Red and led him to the dog. 
The horse paid no attention whatever to Hide-rack, 
and the big collie proved that it was all in fun by 
walking calmly under the bay's belly and lying down 
in his shade, within a few feet of those flashing 
front feet that he had been dodging just a few 
minutes before. 

After that, Hide-rack led, rather than drove, the 
horses up every morning, and they always came in at 
full speed, the Morgans doing their best to run over 
the flying dog, and he in turn running as if his very 
life depended upon it. I don't know what would have 
happened if he had tripped and fallen, but I never 
believed the horses would have intentionally harmed 
him. It was all a game. 

As the days passed the horses came to expect the 
early morning race. When they saw him coming they 
would throw up their heads and watch until he was 
in their midst. Then, with much snorting and cavort- 




near the door. I arose early the morning after Dad 
had gone, cooked my breakfast and then sent the dog 
after the horses. They weren't in sight and I sup- 
posed they were in one of the neighboring gullies, 
but in a short time Hide-rack returned without them, 
his big eyes puzzled. 

I thought they'd strayed farther than usual dur- 
ing the night and left the cabin to look for them with- 
out bothering to put on hat or coat. Hide-rack was 
at my heels and now and then I sent him off into 
the brush. 

Half a mile from the cabin I found the herd's tracks 
and began to trail them. For an hour I stuck to the 
trail and at the end of that time the horses were no- 
where in sight. 

I BEGAN to get suspicious. The tracks were in a 
straight line and grazing horses don't move in that 
manner. Also, the corral at the cabin was home to 
this bunch and they wouldn't leave it of their own 
free will. Gradually it dawned upon me that they 
were being driven. I looked over the trail closely 
and discovered that one particular set of tracks tacked 
back and forth across the broad trail left by the en- 
tire band. That convinced me that this horse carried 
a rider and that the rider's intentions were to drive 
the herd away from the cabin. In short, 
our horses, including the two Morgans, 
had been stolen. 

All of a sudden I began longing for 
Dad. I felt lonely and — well, afraid. 
But Dad, even then, was rattling along 
in the old truck towards the ranch in the 
valley, and it would be ten to twelve days 
before he would even worry about me. 
In that time the thieves would have our 
horses so far away that we could never 
find them. I knew now that the thieves 
had been waiting for this chance. They 
had waited for Dad to go — he's a tiger 
when he's mad — and had figured me as 
a nobody. 

The tracks pointed up the valley, show- 
ing that the rustlers planned to take the 
hunch out through Vanity Pass and into Cascade, 
from which point the horses could be distributed 
to individual buyers. Once through Vanity Pass, 
they'd get away with the theft. Of course Red 
and Ruby would be taken to a different section 
of the country, where no one would recognize them. 

Vanity Pass is one of the highest in the Saw- 
tooths and the first big snows that come in the 
fall lock it tight against man and beast until 
spring. From the tang of frost in the air I knew 



ing, they would start the race that ended in 
the corral. Dad and I got lots of fun out of it. 

Business was good that summer. Dad and I 
were on the trail almost all the time, and our 
string of horses was in great demand, especi- 
ally among the wealthy sportsmen who wanted 
good mounts and equipment and didn't mind 
paying for them. It was generally conceded 
that the Foster outfit — that's our name — was 
the best one in the Salmon River country, and before 
the summer was half gone the fame of our Morgans 
had spread throughout southern Idaho. I wished, 
later, that our fame hadn't spread quite so far. 

Fall came almost before I knew it. We brought 
a hunting party out on the day the season closed, 
and the next morning I found Dad tinkering with the 
old truck. He glanced up at the sky. 

"We've got to get these horses out in a hurry," 
he said. "Snow might come at any time 

The peaks were already white and I knew, too, that 
we had to hustle. Late that evening Dad cranked 
the old motor and rolled away. "You start with 
the horses early in the morning," he directed me. 

I had often spent nights atone in the forest and it 
didn't worry me to be left alone in the cabin, especi- 
ally with Hide-rack curled up in his accustomed place 
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it would be only a few days until the big snows began. 
Before Dad could possibly arrive, the Pass would be 
blocked and we wouldn't be able to take up the pur- 
suit until spring, and by that time pursuit would be 
useless. The raid had been well planned, but I wasn't 
going to stand by without lifting a finger while thieves 
drove my Morgan away. I'm a Foster, too, and I've 
got my share of Dad's temper. 

I had no hat, coat, gun, food, or bedding. As much 
as I wanted a rifle, to return to the cabin would mean 
loss of time, and the snow clouds were in the sky. 
Calling Hide-rack to heel I took the trail, walking with 
that long, swinging gait of mountain men. I didn't 
run or trot, for I knew how speed kills you in rough 
country and I had a long hike before me. Dad had 
often told rne: "The way to make haste in the hills 
is slowly." 

The trail was easy to follow. The thieves had 
taken no pains whatever to cover it. They were sure 
the threatening snow would do that for them. 
Straight as a die they laid their course for Vanity 
Pass. 

All morning I stuck to the trail, climbing now and 
then to a high point to reconnoiter the country ahead. 
At noon I crippled a blue grouse with a rock and 
Hide-rack captured it. Cooking it quickly over a 
hot fire, I ate the breast and gave the remainder to 
the dog. Then we took the trail again. I was careful 
to keep Hide-rack at my heels for fear he would run 
ahead and betray my presence. He seemed to realize 
that something unusual was afoot and stuck close 
to me, silent as a shadow. 

The sun dropped behind the western peaks, dusk 
came, and it grew cold. I had no trouble in follow- 
ing the trail in the dark because I knew where it was 
going. About ten o'clock the moon broke through a 
rift in the clouds, casting a pale glow over the forest. 
I was now following the tracks in the bed of a nar- 
row, steep-walled canyon. 

Suddenly, a few hundred yards ahead, near the 
canyon creek, I saw the embers of a dying fire. The 
rustlers had camped. Creeping closer I made out 
the blanketed forms of three men about the fire. The 
horses were not in sight, nor could I hear them. 

"Maybe," I thought, "a fourth man is guarding the 
herd." 

Backing up a safe distance from the camp, I 
climbed one of the steep walls and made a wide de- 
tour, coming back to the canyon rim at a place well 
beyond the sleeping rustlers. Still I couldn't find the 
horses feeding in the valley. That stopped me until 
I saw in the dim light the mouth of a tributary canyon 
opening in the opposite wall, near the thieves' camp. 

With Hide-rack at my heels I went down into the 
canyon, crossed to the other side, and climbed the 
wall. Carefully I made my way along the brink to 
the tributary depression, and there, feeding on the 
luxuriant grass, were dark forms that I knew to be 
horses. I could hardly restrain a yell! 

Looking closely, I could see no guard. This puzzled 
me until, looking at the walls in the moonlight, I sud- 
denly realized that the horses were in what is known 
as a box canyon — a canyon with steep sides from 
which there is no exit but at the mouth. The horses 
couldn't escape without being driven through the 
rustlers' camp! 

My spirits fell. Single-handed and unarmed I knew 
I would be no match for the three men. It looked 
as if all my tracking had been useless — as if I must 
stand helplessly by while our horses were driven away 
by thieves. But as I stood there, shivering in the 
cold on that canyon wall, with Hide-rack lying at my 
feet, a crazy plan hit me between the eyes. 

I MADE my way around the head of the box canyon 
to the lower side and investigated the lay of the 
country, especially noting the location of the sleep- 
ing rustlers. My plan began to look better. Then I 
returned to a place on the box canyon wall almost 
directly above the feeding horses and sat down to wait 
for morning. The minutes seemed like hours as I 
crouched there in the cold, hugging close to Hide- 
rack's silky body for warmth. 

At last a light streak appeared in the east, the 
shadows began to disappear, and I could clearly see 
the bright red forms of Red and Ruby among the 
horses in the canyon. I counted them. There were 
three extra, and I knew that these were the mounts 
of the rustlers. 

It was light enough to see clearly when I decided 
that time to put my plan in execution had arrived. 
Calling Hide-rack to follow, and cussing myself for 
the way my heart was pounding, I crawled to the 
edge of the canyon wall at a place where it was less 
steep than usual. Then I grabbed the dog bodily and 
pushed him over. Twisting and turning lie scrambled 
to the bottom unhurt. Then he began a desperate 
effort to climb back. 

"Down, Hide-rack, down," I commanded. He stopped 
his useless climbing and stood looking up at me, with 
his head to one (Continued on page 37) 
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IT WASN'T until after the 
third game of the season 
that String Johnson, 
State College's leading 
pitcher, had visions of a rec- 
ord. Then suddenly, as he sat 
before his locker, dressing for 
practice, it all came to him 
in a vivid, complete picture. 

Seventeen strikeouts in his 
first two games! If he went 
on at this rate, he'd challenge 
the mark of the famous Bull 
Donnelly, who had 'struck out 
an average of nine men per 
game in his last year at State. 
Bull was now doing well in 
the major leagues, taking his 
regular turn for the Green 
Sox, and his college record 
still remained untouched in 
the Valley Conference. 

Now, for the first time, 
String Johnson saw clearly 
the glorious possibility of 
duplicating Bull's career. He 
had often dreamed of signing 
a major league contract, of 
playing ball in the summer 
and going to law school in the 
winter, but the dream had al- 
ways seemed far-away and 
shadowy. Now it was clear- 
cut and brilliant, as if some- 
one had yanked up the shade 
and let in the sunshine. 

The vision brought a smile 
to his lean face, and 
spirits bounded. With 
swoop he took his glove from 
the bench and trotted toward 
the exit leading to the play- 
ing field. Two other players 
were going out the door — Don 
Maxwell, catcher, and Bob 
Waddey, right fielder. String 
slung his long arm around 
Don Maxwell's shoulder. 

"Don!" he yelped. "Grin, 
my hoy! Can't you see the 
sun is shining?" 

Don squinted outside. "So 
it is," he said. "What eyes 
you have!" 

"The birds are blossoming 
and the leaves twittering," 
String chortled. "Let's sing. 
The flowers that bloom in the 
spring, tra-la — " 

The square - built Waddey 
scratched his head and looked 
at String quizzically. "What's 
the good news?" he asked. _, , , , , 

"Have you got inside dope The student bad o 

that the depression is over?" 

"Not yet," String said cheerfully, "but soon." 
The three players trotted down the stone steps lead- 
ing to the ground and stopped. In front of them 
stood a student, barring the way. He had on a faded 
brown sweater with frayed sleeves. His corduroy 
pants just reached the tops of his well-worn tan 
Oxfords. 

"Can you fellows tell me where to report?" he asked. 

"Report for what?" String asked. 

"Baseball." 

"Baseball," String said, putting a long finger to his 
high forehead. "Good old baseball. Um — the fresh- 
man squad?" 

"No— the varsity." 

Something in the words struck String humorously. 
Perhaps it was the confident tone in which they were 
uttered. Or maybe String's own high spirits. Any- 
how, he laughed. 

"Reporting for the varsity — now?" he asked. "Son 
— where have you been these many weeks?" 

"Working." 

"What position do you expect to occupy?" 

The student looked at String a moment and then 
deliberately turned to Waddey. "Can you tell me 
where to report?" he asked quietly. 

"I guess you want to talk to Coach Hendricks," 
Waddey said, starting for the field. "Come on along." 

String and Don Maxwell watched Waddey depart 
with the corduroyed student. 

"Snubbed," Don said grinning. "The great String 
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Johnson, snubbed by what appears to he a sophomore." 
String laughed good-hum or edly. 
"Don," he confided impulsively. "Something tells 
me this is going to be my big year." 

"Bigger than last year?" Don asked. "You lost 
only one game last year." 

"But I needed a lot of horseshoes." String dis- 
missed the previous season with an eloquent gesture. 
"I feel like a different person this year. Stronger. 
And that curve — " 

"That curve," Don said solemnly, "is one of the 
hottest I've ever seen." 

"It is good," String admitted without boasting. 
"And from now on, whenever we need a third strike, 
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String and Don walked over beyond the first-base 
line, but they had barely begun warming up before 
they heard the coach calling them. They looked 
toward home plate and saw the coach standing there, 
with Waddey and the corduroyed student beside him. 
Wondering what was up, the two trotted over. 

Coach Hendricks wore a mackintosh, street trous- 
ers, and spikes. His face was sharply cut, and a pair 



of alert eyes peered out from 
under the visor of his base- 
ball cap. 

"Toss Jarvis, here, a few 
pitches," he said briefly, in- 
dicating the candidate. "Don, 
you let him have your mitt." 
He turned to the new candi- 
date. "Go ahead." 

String looked at the new- 
man more closely than he had 
on the gym steps and noted 
the eager, confident face, the 
well-set shoulders and 
straight legs. With a friend- 
ly nod, String walked out to 
the mound and waited while 
Jarvis took his position be- 
hind the plate. 

"AH set?" String called out 
amiably. 

The catcher nodded, and 
String tossed over a couple of 
easy pitches to start things 
off. Then he grinned a warn- 
ing at the squatting figure. 
"The curve ball," he called. 
"Let her come." 
String uncorked his curve, 
and listened for the familiar 
pistol report, but instead 
there was only a thud as the 
ball hit the rim of Jarvis' 
glove and dropped to the 
ground at his feet. The 
catcher straightened up and 
looked toward the coach. 

"The mitt's too big," he 
said apologetically. "Is there 
a smaller one? Or a first 
baseman's mitt?" 

A dozen near-by players 
had gathered to look on, and 
several of them laughed 
aloud. 

"I'm not kidding," Jarvis 
said, embarrassed. "A big 
glove handcuffs me." 

The coach looked over 
toward first base. "Oh, 
Todd!" he called. 

A raw - boned six - footer 
trotted over, 

"Give this boy your mitt." 
String looked on in amaze- 
ment while Jarvis took the 
thin slice of sponge from Don 
Maxwell's mitt, and inserted 
it into the first baseman's 
mitt. 

"You're not going to catch 
with that thing, are you?" he 
asked incredulously. 
"Sure," Jarvis replied. 
"You'll bust your hand!" 
Anyhow, I'll take a chance." 
.dy for the fast one." 
String went through his deliberate wind-up, but 
this time the arm lashed forward like a cracked whip. 
There was a sharp smack as the ball hit the center 
of the glove. The catcher sat on his haunches look- 
ing at the horsehide meditatively. 
"Hurt?" String asked. 

"Nope," Jarvis called, and tossed the ball back. 

String grinned. Never had he seen a recruit who 
seemed quite so sure of himself. Jarvis did know 
how to handle himself. 

"You haven't seen the smoke ball — yet," he prom- 
ised. 

He wound up and uncoiled. The ball burned its 
way to the light glove, and Jarvis returned it without 
rising from his crouch. 

"Not bad," he called. 

"Not bad!" String yelled. "What's your name- 
Mickey Cochrane or Gabby Hartnett?" 

"Jarvis," the catcher replied. "Poke Jarvis!" 

"My mistake," String apologized. "Get ready for 
this one!" 

This time String blazed over the lightning-bolt 
pitch that had earned him nearly as many strike- 
outs as his curve. 

"Peach!" Jarvis complimented. 

"Thanks," replied String, slightly irritated. "If I 
keep on, maybe I'll make the team." 

For the next five minutes String put over every- 



report?" he asked. 



"I don't think so. 
"All right- 
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thing he had— fast balls, curves, pitches that hit the 
plate, wide ones — and the recruit stopped every ball 
that could be reached. 

As the coach called off the tryout, String walked 
from the mound to the plate. He noticed the re- 
cruit's wide and capable looking hands. 

"Where've you caught before?" he asked. 

"High school," Jarvis replied, and after a moment's 
hesitation added: "A minor league pitcher lived next 
door to us, and I learned something from him." 

By the end of the week, it was apparent to String 
that before the end of the season. Poke Jarvis would 
be taking his regular turn behind the plate. The 
recruit had a natural sense of timing at hat, speed 
on the bases, and a good throwing arm. 

The tall pitcher viewed the prospect dubiously. 
There were reasons why he didn't want to work with 
a new catcher, this year. His own reasons that he 
confided only to the picture of Bull Donnelly that 
hung in the hall just outside of Coach Hendricks' 
office. 

"If I do make the Green Sox," he murmured to 
Donnelly's picture, "I can afford an Eastern law 
school. How about it, Bull?" 

The level eyes in the picture seemed to smile in 
affirmation. 

On Friday, in the second game of the Tech- series, 
String moved a step closer to his dream. He struck 
out thirteen men, allowed only one run, and five hits. 
And when he walked off the mound, his. pulses sang 
with the knowledge that he could have gone a half 
dozen more innings. He found Poke Jarvis beside him 
as he strode to the gym, and he put a hand on the 
recruit's shoulder. 

"Well," he said, "you saw a game from the var- 
sity bench. How'd it look to you?" 

"Great!" There was frank admir- 
ation in Poke's eyes. "I wondered, -'•»--_ 
though — " 

"You wondered what?" 

Poke's eyes grew puzzled. "Why 
you handled the Tech shortstop the 
way you did — in the ninth." 

String waited. He had struck out 
the Tech shortstop. 

"He choked his bat," Poke went 
on, "and he didn't look any too con- 
fident. I wondered why you fed him 
your curve." 

String laughed. "What would you 
have done?" 

"Let down on him a little. Lobbed 
a couple over the outside corner and 
let him reach for 'em. That way 
you could have saved your arm." 

SAVE your arm! String laughed. 
Poke didn't know that he could 
break a curve as easily as he could 
pitch a straight ball. Nor did Poke 
know that the curve was carving 
out String's career. 

"Your suggestion has sense," he 
said, "and some day, when I'm get- 
ting gray and want to last a year 
longer, I'll remember it!" 

String clapped Poke on the back 
and trotted up the gym steps. Stuff! 
That's what you had to have to get 
into the majors ! And String felt he 
was showing the brand of stuff that 
would compel recognition. 

With each passing day, String's 
spirits mounted. His smoke ball 
took on added zip. His curves 
grew sharper. And against Donham 
U, he struck out nine more. He 
dressed lazily after the Donham 
game, reveling in a sense of well- 
being that left nothing to be desired. 
And then a voice broke in on his 
dreams — the serious voice of Poke 
Jarvis — coming from the other side 
of the row of lockers. 

"Say, Don, I wonder if you'd mind 
telling me one thing." 

The voice of Don Maxwell replied: 
"Shoot." 

"I noticed you let two men steal 
second on you, and you hardly both- 
ered to look at 'em. Why was that? : ' 

Don laughed. 

"A lot of runners steal second on 

"You could nip 'em if you wanted 
to," protested the sophomore. "Get 
String to deliver the ball a little 
faster." 

"It's simply not our style," Don re- 
plied. "We play the batter. If you 
get the batter out, the base runner 



isn't going to get very far." 

String shut his locker and 
walked thoughtfully out into 
the hallway leading to the 
coach's office. It occurred to 
him that every game he 

pitched, the recruit had some minor criticism to make. 
Probably just airing the baseball knowledge he had 
picked up from that minor league pitcher. String 
stopped at the door marked "Hendricks" and opened 
it. The office was empty. 

AIMLESSLY he wandered about the office, whistling, 
i- The coach had told him right after the game to 
drop in at the office. A slight breeze, floating through 
the open window, lifted several letters from the 
coach's desk and wafted them to the floor. String 
picked them up, and his eyes fell on the third letter. 
It bore the Green Sox letterhead and was addressed 
to Hendricks. The first paragraph leaped out at 
String. 

"I'll be down at Southern University for your two- 
game series," it read. "We're going to have to build 
up our pitching staff, and the boss has been scouring 
the colleges. You've got one man — " 

String heard steps in the hallway, and moved away 
from the desk. Coach Hendricks came in, glanced at 
String, and sat down. 

"I called you in to ask you what you thought of 
Poke Jarvis," the coach said. 

"He can catch," String replied, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

"I wish you'd work out with him this week— I think 
I'll let him catch you in the University series." 
String felt a sinking sensation, and grinned to hide 






"You and Poke have never got along,'' the coach said, "but I want you to pitch 



it. He'd been expecting this to happen! 

"Gosh," he said, "I was hoping you'd let me stick 
with Don all season." 

The coach frowned. "Don's not hitting too well." 
"We've worked together so long," String inter- 
rupted eagerly. "Why don't you work Poke with Far- 
rell or Bushby — " 

"Because one of these days we may need all our 
strength — against Southern for instance." The coach 
paused. "Farrell's wild this year and Bushby never 
was very good. You may have to 
pitch one Southern game and do re- 
lief work in the other, and I may 
want to use Poke, too." 

At the mention of Southern, 
String's mine! leaped to the letter on 
Hendricks' desk. The Green Sox 
scout would be there! His heart 
gave a bound. 

"Coach," String said fervently, 
"you let me pitch to Don and we'll 
nail that Southern gang to the 
mast." 

The coach laughed. "We'll see," 
he said. "But you'd better work out 
with Poke just the same." 
String rose to go. 
"By the way," the coach said, 
"take it a little easier from now on. 
You've been bearing down pretty 
hard." 

"Don't worry," String said cheer- 
fully. "The way I feel, I could work 
once every day and twice on Satur- 
day." 

He walked out into the hall, and 
glanced up at Bull Donnelly's pic- 
ture. 

"I'll be seeing you one of these 
days," he promised. "The Green Sox 
need pitchers." 



L game, String had a short workout 
with Poke. 

"You may get into a game soon, 
and you'll want to know my signals," 
String said. "When I want to throw 
a curve, I'll give a hitch to my pants. 
When I want the smoke ball, I'll 
yank my glove." 

There was a look of doubt on 
Poke's face. "That's all right," he 
said, "but how about letting me call 
the pitches?" 

"You can," String replied, "but 
whenever I give either of those two 
signals, that's the ball that's coming." 

Poke's square face grew set. 
"When I catch," he said, "I like to be 
something more than a backstop." 

String groaned inwardly. He knew 
now that he had feared something 
like this ever since Poke had been 
given a suit. Poke's ideas differed 
from his, and if he let Poke run the 
game there was no telling what 
might happen. 

"You've never caught in this 
league before," he said curtly, "and 
you'd better let me call the turn 
when I want to." 

Practice was nearly over and 
String walked away, conscious that 
Poke's eyes were on his back, and 
that the recruit's jaw was set. 
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"A funny kid," String thought to himself. 
"He's sure he knows more about pitching than 
I do." 

In the seventh inning of the University 
game, the coach substituted Poke Jarvis for 
Don Maxwell. Up to that moment String had 
struck out seven, and State was ahead, 5 to 0. 

University's first man up in the seventh 
was a stocky player who took a short grip 
on his bat. Patiently String delivered the 
pitches called for by Poke — two lazy balls 
over the outside, a fast one inside, and then 
another slow ball outside, making the count 
three and one. String fretted over this fool- 
ing with a hesitating batter, but his irrita- 
tion disappeared when Poke called for the 
smoke ball squarely over the center of the 
The batter let it go by for a called 

strike. 

"Now the curve," String breathed, "and 
we'll have him." 

But Poke called another pitch over the out- 
side corner, and after a moment of hesitation 
String gave it to him. The umpire called it 
a ball and the batter walked. 

"That's what you get," String growled to 
himself, "for playing with a batter." 

WITH the next batter, Poke again refused to call 
for a curve and finally, with the count three and 
one, String called for it himself. The pitch broke 
beautifully and the batter swung six inches over it. 
String immediately followed with another curve for 
the third strike. 

"That's more like it," String murmured. "Now 
let's go." 

But with the next man up, a notoriously weak bat- 
ter, Poke called for a wide one. It seemed useless 
to String to waste a pitch on a weak man, and he 
shook his head. Poke signaled again for 
the wide one, this time insistently. 

With a feeling of exasperation, String 
gave in. With his usual deliberate throw- 
ing motion, he aimed for the outside corner 
of the plate and let go, hoping that it 
would be close enough for a called strike. 

To String's surprise, Poke rose out of 
his crouch to take the ball, leaped to 
side, and lined it to second. String turned 
to see the runner and ball converging on 
the bag. There was a cloud of dust as the runner 
slid, but in the next instant the runner was on his 
feet streaking for third and the ball was bounding 
beyond Holden toward the incoming center fielder. 

String looked at the runner roosting on third, and 
a wave of anger swept through him. He walked in 
halfway to the plate, and waited for Jarvis to come 
out. 

"Didn't Don tell you that we don't play the run- 
ner?" he asked, speaking as quietly as he could. 

"He did," Poke replied, "but we could have got that 
man by six feet if you'd thrown a little faster." 

"There's no use wasting balls on a weak batter," 
String replied heatedly. "You can't get men out 
that way!" 

"You can afford to waste one ball to get a runner 
off bases, can't you?" 

String drew a weary breath. Apparently it was 
no use to argue. No use to remind Poke that men 
like Grove and Earnshaw ignored base runners and 
won games. 

"From now on," String said, "I'll call the pitches 
and you stop 'em." 

Behind the catcher's mask, Poke's lips were pressed 
tightly together. 

"AH right," the catcher said quietly. "Do anything 
you like." 

String walked back to the mound and looked over 
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Poke again refused to call for the 
curve and finally with the count 
three and two, String called for 
it himself. The pitch broke beau- 
tifully, and the batter swung six 



the batter. A curve and a couple of smoke balls would 
finish him, he decided. He signaled that the curve 
was coming, and proceeded to wind up. His side-arm 
whipped forward and the ball sailed toward the plate. 

To String's amazement the curve hit the ground a 
foot in front of the plate. A sigh of relief escaped 
him when he saw the bounce land in Poke's mitt. 

"I tried to put too much stuff on it," he thought. 

He stalled for a moment and then signaled the 
smoke ball. With the count two and nothing, the 
batter would probably let it go by. But as String 
delivered the pitch he was treated to another surprise. 
The sphere burned its way plateward on a rising 
slant that carried it high over the catcher's head to 
the screen backstop. String ran forward to cover 
the plate, and then stopped, realizing that it was 
useless. Open-mouthed, he watched th- phenomenon 
of a runner scoring from third on a wild pitch he had 
delivered. 

For the first time that season, String felt shaky. 
He wiped a trembling arm across his face and walked 
back to the rubber. The only thing to do now was 
to get the next ball across. But his pitch was too 
far inside and the batter walked. 

The next man up rapped the first pitch over sec- 



ond for a single. For a full minute String stalled, 
while, the amazed infield called encouragement. At 
last String decided to try his curve. But the moment 
the ball left his hand he knew that something was 
wrong. Big as life, it sailed directly down the groove, 
without a sign of breaking. The. bat came round and 
there was a crack. 

Dumbly String turned to follow the ball. Baker, at 
shortstop, leaped high into the air. By some miracle 
he came down with it, and with a quick throw doubled 
the runner off third for the last out. 

The coach was on his feet, his forehead creased, as 
String came to the bench. 
"What happened, String?" he asked anxiously. 
String threw his glove to the ground and kicked it 
to one side. 

"I don't know," he replied with a sudden show of 
temper. "I just can't pitch to Poke, I guess." 
"Are you sure that's all?" 
"I don't know what else it could be." 

THE coach thought for a moment. "I can't put an- 
other catcher in now," he said finally. "I haven't 
got anybody. But I can let Farrell finish the game 
for you." 

"You don't have to do that," String replied. "I'll 
just pitch my own way and let Poke lump it." 

Hendricks looked at String soberly, and at last 
shook his head. 

"Nope," he said decisively. "You don't pitch any 
more today." 

String shrugged his shoulders. 

"Better go to the showers now," the coach added, 
"and let the trainer rub that arm." 

String was too dazed by his own unbelievable 
performance to protest. His temper had died, and in 
its place a cold fear was growing. Was his wildness 
really due to Poke's stubbornness? Or was it some- 
thing more serious? Slowly (Continued on page $81 
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"fl Yr) can cut across tne ljus ^ 1 witn Diamond and 
Yamne and get the canoes," McCullough sug- 
l/j gested to Mr. White, the chief engineer of our 
Honduras jungle camp; and I nodded and 
grinned — getting the canoes would be a fine job, a 
break in the regular work of line-running. Perhaps 
my grin wouldn't have been so wide that muggy even- 
ing if I'd known all the possibilities in that job. 

But no one knew them. Mr. White had made ar- 
rangements with Vargas, the fat native storekeeper 
up the river at Copete, for the use of his canoes; 
and we thought all we had to do was to go after them. 

"We'll get the line run up to the river tomorrow," 
McCullough said, mopping his streaming face, "and 
then, of course, we'll need the canoes to ferry our 
outfit across. I can run the line through the grass 
country without Syd's help; so he can go after them." 

"All right," Mr. White agreed. Then to me: "Be 
sure to get the canoes to us tomorrow afternoon. 
Every minute counts, you know." 

I knew. And I nodded again, and slapped at a 
mosquito. We couldn't keep the pests 
out of the tent. But we were pretty well 
used to them; we were tropical tramp en- 
gineers — Mr. White and Mr. McCullough 
through training, and I through the good 
luck that for the second time, now, had 
brought me down to the tropics after 
school had closed, to work under Mr. 
White during my summer vacation. We 
were T. T. E.'s, and tropical tramp engi- 
neers learn to take mosquitoes and things 
as they come, and to keep on scrapping. 

We were in the thick of a great old 
scrap right then, with a rival railroad 
construction company; and after the 
canoe question had been settled, Mr. 
White lay there on his cot and asked 
McCullough all about everything else. 
Mr. White had come down with malaria, 
and had had to knock off work for a few 
days, but he was getting better and he 
was keeping right in touch with every- 
thing for we couldn't afford to lose any 
time. 

We were making a preliminary survey 
for the extension of our railroad line on 
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to the Indian village of Olanchito and through Olan- 
chito Pass on to Jutiapa; and we had to beat the 
rival company's bunch of engineers into Olanchito 
or the concession our company had got from the 
government at Tegucigalpa wouldn't be worth a pexo. 

This was the situation. The village of Olanchito 
lies in the only pass through the mountains that's low 
enough for a turkey buzzard to fly over. On the 
other side is the richest valley on the east slope of 
Honduras, as our company knew. But our rivals 
knew it, too. So they had got a concession permitting 
them to build from Los Gatos, at the end of their 
line, to Jutiapa. To get there, they, too, would have 
to go through Olanchito Pass. Each concession pro- 
hibited the company holding it from running a rail- 
road within ten kilometers of the other's line; the 
outfit that got its stakes into Olanchito first would 
control the situation completely and annex to its 




A tired crew gathered around the final stake of the day. 



holdings about a half million hectares of rich land. 

Naturally, we were dead set on getting there first. 
We had struck straight through the bush with our 
preliminary survey and were to follow the general line 
of the Aguan River until we hit the mountains. 
We were hustling right along. 

But our rivals were coming from the west as hard 
as they could push, and their line was shorter. They 
had some bad ground to cross, however; so it promised 
to be about an even break. 

The only trouble was that Quint, the engineer in 
charge of the rival outfit, didn't always fight fair. 
And we'd heard that he had a rough bunch of Caribs 
with him. 

We weren't wasting any time worrying, though; 
we were too busy hustling, all of us. 

I left Mr. White talking with McCullough and went 
out to tell Yamne and Diamond about the next day's 
trip after canoes. Yamne was our head mulero, a 
little roly-poly Waika who looked about sixteen years 
old but was really much older. Diamond had been 
my mozo the first time I'd been down in 
the tropics. They were both fine Indians. 

When they heard of our instructions, 
they grinned delightedly and assured me 
everything would be ready at daylight, 
and I left them telling Sequan, our head 
machete-man, about the trip. 

"Wake up, Baas," whispered good old 
Domingo, our cook, the next morning. "It 
almost daylight an' yo' bre'fust's ready. 
Yamne done got yo' mule fixed." 

I groped my way from the kitchen 
after properly sampling Domingo's break- 
fast and found Yamne, with my mule 
saddled, loading a pack mule. Diamond, 
too, was there. 

"Ya enta todo listo (all is ready)," said 
Yamne, throwing on the last hitch. 

"Vumonos (let's go) !" I answered, and 
we mounted and rode off through the 
bush. 

Near the creeks the air was damp and 
chilly, making the breath of the mules 
look like little exhausts of steam. I but- 
toned my flannel shirt close around my 
neck while Yamne hunched low over his 
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with irregular, big teeth, crashed 
together and the stick was jerked 
out of Mr. White's hands. 

A cold chill crept up my spine 
when I remembered that I had al- 
most stepped into that tangle of 
water lettuce myself, 
glad to go on toward camp 
and supper; I'd rather 
eat than be eaten. 

Recalling all this as 
we jogged along, I 
grinned over how 
near I'd come to 
supplying supper 



i n eared the 



Our man lived behind this village wall. 



saddle. It wasn't long, though, before the sun rose 
over the hills. The mules perked up with the warmth 
and jogged along contentedly. 

Yamne and Diamond and I perked up, too. But 
we didn't do much talking; so I had time to do a lot 
of thinking. 

A bunch of tall cabbage palms started me thinking 
of an experience I'd had a week or two before. At 
the end of the day's work, Mr. White and I had hiked 
back to camp, cutting through to the river and back 
that way. We came to just such a bunch of cabbage 
palms and I helped Mr. White cut one down so that 
he could get the core-sprout and partly formed leaves 
out of the top for a salad. 

I left him cutting leaves to wrap the salad in and 
tramped on. Soon I came to what looked like a level 
clearing with a queer looking weed covering the 
ground like a lawn. I saw that Mr. White was close 
behind, and started to cross the open glade. 

"Hey!" hollered Mr. White. "Keep off the grass!" 

I stopped and looked around. "What's the matter 
— snakes?" I asked. 

"Worse than that!" he grinned. "That isn't ex- 
actly a lawn you were going across. That hole is 
probably ten feet deep in water and maybe twice that 
in mud. That nice, smooth clearing is a swamp hole 
covered with water lettuce." 

I had stopped just in time! 

"Look out there in the middle," said Mr. White 
soberly. 

OUT near the center of the nice, smooth clearing, 
there was a little spot where water showed, and 
lying just at the edge of the water plants, was a big, 
old crocodile, his ugly snout just showing. 

"Let's fool him," said Mr. White. He got a long 
branch of sapodilla wood, and we squatted down, hid- 
ing ourselves behind a bunch of weeds. Then Mr. 
White poked the long stick carefully through an open- 
ing, wriggling the water lettuce as if something were 
entangled there. 

Immediately, there was a movement out in the clear 
spot and that ugly snout disappeared. A moment 
later, it reappeared, much closer. Another wriggle of 
the stick and the same thing was repeated. When 
the black and green head slowly emerged, we could 
see the cruel eyes and the bony plates that covered 
the ugly snout. Mr. White waited for almost a min- 
ute before he wriggled the stick again, and then there 
was a surge of the water and as the weeds parted 
just where the stick was, a pair of great jaws, armed 




two or three miles until we came into the clearing in 
which lay the little Indian settlement of Copete. A 
cluster of peaked, manaca roofs showed above a high, 
pimiento-pole wall. 

11, Yamne cupped his hands 
d shouted "A-O!" After a 
moment the big gate facing 
us opened and an Indian 
peered out. Seeing that 
there were but three 
of us, he made us 
welcome and led us 
n among the shacks 
of the village, clos- 
ing the gate behind 



built in rows point- 
ing toward the cen- 
er, where there 
was a big hut that 
turned out to be 
Vargas' store. 

quiere (what do 
u want) ?" Vargas 
growled as he wobbled 
drunkenly out. 
"We have come for the canoes 
Mr. White rented from you," I 
answered. 

He burst into an angry flood of 
mixed Waika and Spanish from 
which eventually I made out that 
the cayuens were gone. A flood had 
carried them away. He repeated 
this several times and then waved 
us away, stumbling back into his 
house without a backward glance. 



Swamp bole — watch your step! 

for that crocodile. I didn't know that I'd 
soon be supplying lunch for some other 
hungry jungle citizens. 

It was almost noon when we dropped down 
into a valley where we stopped to eat our 
lunch beside a little stream. We made our- 
selves comfortable, and were about to start 
eating when I noticed at the edge of the 
bush a dark, broad band moving slowly 
toward us. Yamne noticed it, too, and 
sprang to his feet. 

"Drive the mules down into the creek!" 
he bellowed out. "Son honnigas!" 
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Mr. White checking the triangulation — I'm just watching. 



The Olanchito church — it stands on the plaza where we drove our last stake. 



Army ants! We hurried the 
mules across the creek and watched 
the black horde spread over the 
whole clearing. In our excitement, 
we had forgotten the lunch. When 
the ants came to it, they didn't 
leave anything but the leather bag 
we carried it in. 1 started across 
the creek to rescue the bag, but 
after one bite from the vicious 
fighters I hunted a long pole and 
dragged the bag over to our side. 
There was nothing to do but go on, 
hungry; we could get provisions 
at the village. 

About one o'clock we struck a 
path on the bank of a wide, slug- 
gish river. This we followed for 



The mules had to swim along beside its. 

At a motion from Yamne, Dia- 
mond and I followed him to a de- 
serted spot near the river. There 
was not a canoe in sight! 

"There has been no flood — no 
rain to make one!" hissed Yamne, 
and Diamond nodded confirmation. 
"Muy mentiroso (he's a big liar)," 
went on Yamne. "We will find out." 

We unsaddled the mules and tied 
them close to the wall, For an 
hour we tried to get some of the 
natives to tell us what had become 
of the canoes but either they didn't 
know or were afraid of Vargas. 
We couldn't get a word out of them. 
After a while Diamond whispered 
that if I'd go back to our packs, 
they would get some provisions 
from the villagers and see if they 
mything. 

gone I gathered some brush and 
I 



could discover 
While they - 

built a fire, and sat down to think things over, 
couldn't imagine why Vargas didn't want us to use Ms 
canoes. Mr. White had paid him— and paid him well. 
Maybe he wanted more money. Well, all the money I 
had was two pesos and I had given that to Diamond 
for provisions. But we had to have those canoes. 

Presently I saw Yamne and Diamond coming, look- 
ing excited. Diamond could hardly wait until they 
reached the fire before he began. 

"Todo esta bueno (everything is all right)," he 
whispered. "The other engineer from over the moun- 
tains paid Vargas veinte pesos (twenty dollars) to 
hide the cayucas in the swamp. I think I know the 
place and we can go tonight and look for them. An old 
woman told me where a small canoe is hidden, close 
by here. We can use that in our search." 
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The other engineer from over the mountains? That 
must be Quint! He certainly didn't fight fair. It 
was a dirty trick, trying to hold us up so we couldn't 
get our outfit over the river. 

As Diamond and Yamne got supper ready, they 
gabbled together in Waika; and as we ate, they 
gabbled to me in Spanish, explaining their plans. 
Their black eyes twinkled as Diamond told me how 
they would fool the fat Vargas. 

"Yamne," I whispered as Diamond finished, "you 
wait here until midnight when they're all asleep and 
then take the mules down to where McCullough is 
waiting at the river. Tell him that Diamond and I 
will be there as soon as we can with the canoes." 

"Esta bue.no, Senor," he answered. "They bar the 
gates after dark, but don't worry; I'll get the mules 
out." 

The night deepened. Little gleams of firelight 
sifted between the pole walls of the huts around us, 
but one by one they blinked out. We lay beside the 
fire until the last flicker had disappeared. Like a dim 
shadow, Diamond slipped away to see if the coast 
were clear. He came back as silently as he had left 
and touched me. 

With a quiet "Actios" to Yamne, I followed Dia- 
mond along the village wall. Near a corner where 
the branches of a tree loomed far overhead, he stopped 
and, without a word, rose from the ground, going 
hand over hand, apparently in mid-air, until he stood 
balancing on the wall. His arms waved above me 
and a flexible bejuco vine no thicker than your little 
finger brushed against me. I pulled down on it, test- 
ing its strength ; it held and in a moment more I was 
beside Diamond. 

Throwing the vine down on the other side, we slid 
down it and went on to the river bank. There Dia- 
mond motioned for me to 
wait while he pushed his way 
gingerly into a mass of sword 
grass with the water up to his 
knees. Silence for a moment, 
and then the bow of a small 
canoe slid out of the reeds 
close to me. 

In the stern. Diamond stood 
holding the long mangle and 
when I climbed into the bow 
he backed us silently through 
the tall grass. A moment 
later, I felt the pull of the 
current and knew we were in 
the main river channel. The 
bow turned downstream and 
we floated soundlessly by the 



of mud from below. The canoe rocked from side to 
side and I gripped the sides frantically. I had Mr. 
White's heavy Colt's forty-five hung in my belt, but I 
doubt that I could have used it effectively at that 
moment. There was a satisfied grunt from Diamond 
and he poled farther out. 

"There are four branches," he said, "that run into 
this lagoon. We shall have to search each one unless 
we find the right one first. Let us start on the left. 
We will go slowly." 

He got out his treasured native-made lamp, and set 
it impressively on the bow. I grinned. It wasn't 
much of a lamp; a braided, cotton-fiber wick was 
stuffed through the chimney of a Log Cabin syrup 
tin filled with manaca oil; it glowed about like a big 
firefly when he touched- a match to it. The light it 
made seemed only to make the darkness around us 
more intense. 

THE canoe started on again. The first of the four 
branches led us winding to another lagoon. We 
skirted the shore and explored another muddy inlet. 
No results. We returned to the main lagoon and 
started up into the second branch. Again no results. 
We turned around arid poled back to the main lagoon. 

The flickering glow from the little lamp made the 
mangroves along the shore look like immense spiders, 
with roots for legs. From the overhanging branches, 
silent, white shapes floated past us — white egrets 
looking like ghosts or wandering spwits. It was like 
a lost world! 

As we drifted along, suddenly the boat stopped with 
a bump. The light ahead fell into the water with 
a slight hiss and all went black. Its small splash was 
followed by a larger one back of me, and the 'dug- 
out lurched dangerously. My nerves took a leap. 



"What was that?" I shouted back to Diamond in 
the stern. 

He didn't answer. I called again, but the chok- 
ing squawk of a night bird was all that broke the 
stillness. Groping back, I came to the empty stern. 
Diamond was gone! 

The long pole stood scraping against the boat where 
he had planted it for the next stroke. A tight feeling 
came into my throat when I realized that I was alone. 

Hurriedly I scratched a match and held it over the 
water. Small bubbles were rising and I could see a 
swirl of muddy water coming up from below. Horror 
took hold of me as I watched that muddy swirl, just 
like the one I had seen once before that night in al- 
most the same spot. Poor Diamond! 

There was nothing I could do. The burning match 
scorched my fingers and I dropped it, shuddering as 
I huddled down in the canoe. I tried to light another 
match but in my haste I broke several before one lit. 

The eddies in the water were slowly drifting away 
and the mud was no longer rising. AH was quiet 
down there below and the stillness about me rested 
like a great weight. The match went out. 
i : Just then, a sharp, panting hiss sounded very near 
the boat. Instinctively I leaned to one side, balancing 
the canoe, as something tried to crawl over the edge. I 
My Colt was out in a second. 

The panting came in short, quick gasps and the 
boat lurched till it took in water. At the click of the 
Colt, as I cocked it, the gasping ceased. 

"No tire, Jefe (don't shoot, boss) !" came Diamond's 
voice. "It is I!" 

"My — gosh, hombre! I thought a croc' had pulled 
you in!" I yelled. "What happened?" 

"Mi lampara fell overboard" — he gasped; 



dived for it. It i 



SUDDENLY the staccato 
yap of a cur startled us. 
The canoe surged ahead un- 
der Diamond's swift push and 
I seized a paddle to help. We 
didn't relax our speed until 
Copete was a mile or more 
behind us. 

The river grew sluggish 
and forked into a maze of 
smaller streams. Diamond 
edged over to the far bank 
and before long turned the 
canoe into a little opening 
where the vegetation met 
overhead. We paddled for a 
quarter of a mile or more 
through a tunnel of pitch 
black. Then the passage 
grew wider until we floated 
into an open space. 

A faint gleam from the 
stars overhead was reflected 
in the black pool. We drifted 
out into 'the center of the 
lagoon, waiting for our eyes 
to get accustomed to the dim 
light. On the black mirror 
surface of the water there ap- 
peared an arrow-shaped, 
double line of ripples that 
glided soundlessly toward us. 
At the point of the ripples 
was a wicked-looking, long, 
black snout and I had just 
had time to realize that it was 
the head of an immense croc- 
odile when, with a swish, 
Diamond brought the long 
mangle down on the ugly 
head. 

"Toma (take that) !" he 
said contemptuously as the 
monster swirled for deep 
water, churning up a current 




cozy hollow With jungle and mosquitoes all around. 



ot for nothing — that my people 
call me the best diver of my 
village." He held up the little 
lamp proudly. "See, here it 
is! — Ufa! That mud is very 
deep. Almost, I was coming 
up without my lamp — but I 
remembered that you like a 
light in the boat." 

He was wiping the water 
and mud from the tin can 
when I scratched another 
match and he turned the wick 
end for end and held it out 
for me to light. 

There was a genuinely 
friendly look now to the little 
glow I had grinned at only an 
hour before. 

DIAMOND wrung out his 
scanty clothing while I 
poled the boat along the bank, 
with the moon rising above 
the mangroves. Hour after 
hour we poled or paddled. 
Back and forth we went, 
twisting and turning, follow- 
ing every inlet to its end or 
turning back when the weeds 
or water lettuce got too thick 
for us. I lost all sense of di- 
rection and after a while I 
realized that Diamond, too, 
was puzzled as to which way 
to turn. 

We tried to go back the way 
we had come, but with no suc- 
cess. Once I threw a small 
stick on the surface of the 
water so we could tell which 
way was downstream. But it 
didn't seem to move at all. 

"We are completely lost!" 
I said. 

"Ah, no, Patron," Diamond 
answered calmly. "I can find 
which is downstream and we 
will follow it." 

He stripped and unhesitat- 
ingly slid over the side. A 
half minute later he came up 
and crawled into the canoe. 

"That way," he said lacon- 
ically as he motioned ahead. 

"How did you find out, Dia- 
mond?" I asked. "Have you 
crocodile friends down there 
that find lost lamps and tell 
you the way home?" 

"No, Patron. It's very sim- 
ple," he said. "There is a 
light, wavy moss that grows 
in the bottoms of the rivers, 
and tha slightest current will 

(Continued on page 4.4) 
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THOUGH the sun had not long risen, its 
rays were blistering. The Indian sky if Jn 
hung vast and empty, save for the f * 
black shapes of vultures, wheeling their 
tireless circles against the incandescent tur- 
quoise above. Across the dusty yellow plain, 
jingled a troop of Rajput lancers, superbly 
mounted, very arrogant and slim and hawkish. Be- 
hind them creaked a horse-drawn cart that contained 
the pay in gold for two regiments of cavalry and the 
camel corps brigaded with them. A second troop 
brought up the rear. At the head rode Hugh Barclay, 
in command, and Johnny Dillon, the latest officer to 
join the regiment. 

Johnny was slim and strong, dark-eyed and fiery- 
looking. On his spirited bay mare, in his smart khaki 
uniform, he seemed truly of the brotherhood of the 
born warriors behind him. 

Yet he was completely new to them and to the 
Indian desert. Till now his days had been wholly 
pleasant and easy. Back in England, home, school, 
and military college had been welded into a swift, 
joyful life in which Johnny had had little time to 
think of India and the famous regiment with which 
his family had an old and lustrous connection. He 
had simply taken it for granted that he would join 
it — his dead father had wished that, his mother still 
wished it, and it would be all right. Hadn't every- 
thing always been right for him? 

He had come to India without doubts. And he liked 
it all: the beauty and the grandeur of the ancient 
palace in which the regiment messed at Barunda; the 
shooting and the racing and the polo; his comrades, 
English and Rajput both. He accepted them all, and 
found them ready to accept him. 

His brother officers liked his ready grin and ac- 
commodating ways. Jamadar Hara Singh and the 
other Rajputs regarded him with a friendliness not 
always accorded one so inexperienced. Had he not 
provided special delicacies for a young sowar who lay 
ill, and indifferent to the usual fare? And was he 
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not ever eager to talk with any of them, laughingly 
exchanging words in his language for words in theirs? 

So this new world looked upon Johnny Dillon as 
one who would fit in, and Johnny himself felt sure 
that he would. 

Today, as he rode silently beside Barclay through 
the blistering heat, with the reek of his sweating 
horse in his nostrils, he quite forgot his discomfort 
in the fascinating' strangeness of it all. On and on 
they rode. Hoofs clacked on the bare brown earth 
and swords and bridles clinked their obligato to the 
bass mutter of the sowars' voices, while the dusty 
miles went by. 

Suddenly the horses shied — out of some gray- 
green thorn, a stocky, black-faced native had sprung 
up in their very path. 

"Huzoorl" the man pleaded, clutching Barclay's 
stirrup. "Protector of the pitiful, succor! We are 
lost and our water failed. But five kotalies from thy 
path, Huzoor. My wives and all my house!" 

Barclay, the taciturn but very kindly, turned to 
Johnny Dillon, drawling: "He's a Rohilla. A hill- 



" iluioor!" the mint pleaded, clutch- 
fag Barclay's stirrup. "Protector of 
the pitiful, succor! We are lost and 
our water failed." 



man, y' know. The Rohillas are always fools in the 
desert. Better take the rear troop and bring 'em in. 
We can chuck the women on the cart." 

The hillman clawed at Johnny Dillon's stirrup as 
he wheeled to give his orders. "Heaven born! Sun 
in the nightt Blessed be thy house forever! That 
way, lord of compassion, past the camel skeleton!" 

With the man still babbling by his stirrup, Johnny 
rode off, Jamadar Hara Singh at his elbow, and the 
impassive troop jogging behind. They topped the 
nearest rise, descended, rose, and crossed the next, rid- 
ing down into a brown plain that billowed about them. 

Suddenly the head of every horse flung up, as from 
behind them over the dunes came the distant crackle 
of a heavy volley of rifle fire, followed by fierce yells 
and the drum of galloping hoofs. Johnny's heart be- 
gan to beat madly. 

"Sahib," barked Hara Singh, "there is some devil- 
ment! It is back there where Barclay Sahib waits! 
Let us — " 

He broke off to give an indignant shout — "See that 
swine!" And he hurled his horse forward, drawing 
his sword as he dashed after the Rohilla, whom he 
had detected in the act of heading unobtrusively for 
the shelter of the nearest thorn. 

The man abandoned stealth and fled, but the jam- 
adar caught up with him. The Rohilla ducked and 
doubled, then screamed as the backhand stroke cut 
him down. Hara Singh circled at a gallop and came 
plunging back, his red blade at the carry. 

Johnny Dillon stared, white-faced, at the reeking 
weapon, as Hara Singh snarled between his teeth, 
"The fellow will bait traps no more!" 

Then they wheeled, signaling the troop, and gal- 
loped back along their tracks, making for those far- 
off ominous sounds of battle. Down the slope they tore, 
up, down, and up the next — and from its crest they 
saw a yelling, hacking mob of horsemen surging 
around the pay cart. Barclay and the survivors of 
that treacherous volley were fighting desperately 
against a hundred squat and hairy hillmen! 

Johnny Dillon's stomach seemed to shrink abruptly, 
and a sick, cold, dragging feeling gripped it. 

A fierce yell burst from his men as without any 
order they thundered down the slope, their lances 
leveled. Before Johnny knew it they were past him — 
and snouting their ancient battle cry "Yi-hai! Lu lu 
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lu lu lu lu lu lu lu lu lu!" they smashed into the 
whirling mob and were enguifed. 

But Johnny was not with them. In his incredulous 
dismay, unconsciously he had stopped the mare and 
held her plunging, while he stared spellbound into 
that vortex of brown arms, flickering blades, plunging 
horses, and fierce, dark faces ablaze with the lust of 
battle. 

For the first time in his life Johnny was aware of 
hatred, bloodshed, agony, and death. Yet it seemed 
something apart from him, something unreal — a show, 
a spectacle. He did not hurl himself down to enter 
the fierce fray. He sat his plunging horse and stared. 

He saw Hugh Barclay, wild-eyed and helmetless, 
on the rim of the fight. A young sowar was locked 
with him in the Rajput fashion for a melee, each 
man's left hand gripping his comrade's bridle, so that 
they guarded each other's backs and could not be 
separated. They were forced from the press, with 
six squat fiends of hillmen on stout gray ponies com- 
ing at them. The swords clashed and flickered. One 
hillman locked hilts with the sowar and another cut 
him down. Hugh Barclay, his set teeth gleaming, saw 
his finish. He saw Johnny Dillon too, and the spell- 
bound boy who sat watching was to remember long 
the look in those proud, doomed eyes. 

A sword licked down on Barclay's bare head. He 
sagged. Then a blade, thrusting through from the 
front, stood out six inches from his back. The group 
of mounted raiders yelled their triumph — and even 
as they yelled they caught sight of Johnny Dillon sit- 
ting his horse alone. They charged him instantly. 

FOR a single staring moment, Johnny awaited that 
onslaught of raised swords and wide-mouthed faces 
lusting for him. The next thing he knew, he was over 
the hill and riding madly for his life. 

His horse was a good one, and those of the raiders 
were chunky hill-Arabs; he easily left them behind- 
Soon the hillmen gave up, circling back, and presently 
Johnny Dillon drew rein and sat trembling, with the 
sweat pouring down his face. Then for the first time 
since Hara Singh had cut down the man who had 
tricked them, his brain functioned. Between whiles 
he had been held in the grip of a fantastic sense of 
unreality. But now he realized with horror what had 
happened. 

He had run from his first fight!— he was here, alone 
and safe, while the rest of them fought for their lives. 

Instantly upon the thought he wheeled the mare, 
jammed in the spurs, and dashed back on his tracks 
as hard as he had come. But by the time he topped 
the ridge, the battle tumult he had left had given 
place to silence, ominous and horrible. Fifteen or 
twenty horses, riderless, stood and drooped, or wan- 
dered aimlessly. In a compact patch, the better part 
of the two troops sprawled, dead or dying, among 
their enemies in like case. Here and there a man 
moved, groaning, or sat with drawn and ghastly face, 
trying to stanch his wound. Only 
five remained on their feet, dis- 
heveled and sweating, red swords in 
hand. They had drawn together m 
a little knot. The pay cart had dis- 



remained to tell their tale. In the rear of the long 
column, Johnny Dillon rode alone. 

The surprise and thinly veiled misgiving at his own 
unscathed survival that the regiment had evinced at 
first had been dispelled completely by Hara Singh's 
skillfully spread story of his fall. 

But to Johnny Dillon there was little gain in that. 
His first relief at his escape from disgrace had been 
swept away by startled realization of the verities of 
life and death. Now that he had had time to think, 
he saw for the first time with clarity what it meant 
to be a soldier. This regiment, this glamorous thing 
that had thrilled him with its sleek horses, splendid 
accouterments, and swaggering men, was far more 
than a glorious spectacle. Its men were fighters, first, 
last, and all the time! Eight hundred fierce and gal- 
lant men sworn to uphold peace in a land where there 
was no peace! 

Soon these fearless fighters would again ride out to 
war, to carnage just like that which he had witnessed 
from that fateful ridge. And he, Johnny Dillon, 
must be there to lead them. He who had failed, 
who had sat without moving and watched while a 
fellow officer was butchered before his eyes. ... He 
could see still the look on Barclay's face, proud and 
unafraid even in the face of certain death, and yet 
reproachful. . . . 

Weil, that thing was done. Nothing on earth could 
ever wipe it out. And more agony lay ahead. Though 
this time he had been saved from open shame by the 
quick wit and sympathy of Hara Singh — the sick 
sowar he had befriended was Hara Singh's nephew, 
he recalled — there were more fights to come. Next 
time he must not fail. Next time he must prove him- 
self a leader of fighting men. And he was afraid! 
He was horribly, abysmally afraid. With awful 
clarity he knew it. 

He could not 
forget the sights 
and the sounds of 
that fray around 
the pay cart — 
those fierce Ro- 
hilla faces, the 



the next engagement might brand him openly unless 
he rode unflinching to face the cold, sharp steel. . . . 

At length the column jingled under the thousand- 
year-old arch and on to the center of Barunda, with 
the horses' hoofs ringing on cracked marble flags that 
had been laid by Akbar's men. The regiment was dis- 
missed and clattered off to the long stables. 

Johnny Dillon did duty for the stable hour with Le 
Manquais' troop. His own men lay quiet beside their 
swords under six feet of sand. Yet he saw their faces 
still. And Barclay's. Always, he saw Hugh Bar- 
clay. . . . 

THAT night in the beautiful old hall that served 
the mess as anteroom, his mental stress was even 
worse. The lamps glowed yellow on the floor of blue 
tiles of Mooltan, on the carved teak screens, on the 
mosaic of the roof, on the regimental plate and the 
trophies of a hundred fights. It was lovely, glamor- 
ous- From the beginning it had inspired him deeply. 
And he had failed it. . . . 

If only he could forget awhile, he might gain cour- 
age. But how could he forget with the talk of his 
fighting fellow officers going on about him? 

"... just shows . . . can't ever write 'em off 
as settled . . . seems there's a son of old HI at Prumar 
come on now . . . been in Kabul all this while . . . 
goin' to revive their ancient glories and all that . . . 
fine start he's made. Take a year to root him out 
and convince the rest of them that the good old mur- 
dering days have not come back. . . . Rao Singh gone 
too . . . finest swordsman in the army — there was a 
ring of eight of 'em round him, all pinked through 
the throat. . . ." 

And so on, endlessly. How could he forget? 
He tried to argue with himself, to reason that next 
time all would be well. He had been dazed by the 
strangeness, surprised, caught off his guard. But it 
was no use. He was afraid, and he knew it, simply 
and horribly afraid. 

In desperation he got up 
and left, his slim, young f 
ure against the darkness in 
the doorway beautiful in its 
short scarlet jacket and 
strapped blue trousers with 
the gold stripe. Gold spurs 
jingling, he crossed the quiet 
jasmine- scented courtyard to 
his quarters, and once within 
his bare, low chamber flung 
himself down on the narrow 
bed. In frantic unreason, he 
buried his face in the pillow. 
But it was no use — he still 
saw Hugh Barclay's unafraid 
face, his faintly reproachful 
eyes. . . . 



Sick to nausea at the sight and 
at the consciousness 
of the part he had 
played, Johnny pulled 
up by the ensanguined 
survivors. Hara Singh 
was among them, his 
beard dripping red, 
his left hand dang- 
ling. As Johnny dis- 
mounted, the sowars 
regarded him, un- 
marked by battle as he 
was, with a blank sur- 
prise that gave place rapidly to 
lowering looks. 

But Hara Singh said, "A bad 
fall, Sahib!" and as Johnny eyed him 
perplexedly, he turned to the others: 
"Dillon Sahib's horse fell, just as he 
topped the slope above the road." He 
turned back to meet Johnny's gaze with 
a curiously intense look, full of warn- 
ing, understanding, admonition, and acute 
concern. 

Johnny realized that Hara Singh knew the truth, 
that he was the only living man who did know it, 
and that he was deliberately shielding him from dis- 
grace. As this realization dawned on Johnny, he 
felt a great surge of relief. A knot in his stomach 
seemed to give way, and his breath no longer came 
in stabs. 

The bitter task was done. Grim-faced, the regi- 
ment had ridden out. Now it rode home from the 
grim desert hollow where thirty of its men had fought 
their last fight and only a massive pile of bowlders 




whicker of swords, the screams of gashed 
horses, and the deep groans of men. The 
mere recollection of that hour of mortal 
chaos made his mouth go dry while the 
cold sweat greased his hands. And 
through it all he saw Hugh Barclay's 
eyes, the eyes of a doomed man dying 
alone and unafraid while one who might 
have helped looked on. He had watched 
death take Hugh Barclay. That shame 
was branded on his heart forever, And 



In white-faced, incredulous dismay, Johnny Dillon stopped the man 
and held her phinginy, while hi; shred spellbound. 
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A knock on the door brought him to his elbow with 
a convulsive start. Almost, he feared he might see 
Hugh Barclay standing there. But there was only 
an orderly with a message, a 
telegram, which his white- 
clad servant gave him. He 
opened it listlessly; then he 
stiffened with a jerk and 
stared wide-eyed at the words 
on the cheap gray paper: 

Uncle Vivian killed in motor 
accident. You will 
of course resign 
at once. Special 
arrangements be- 
ing made this end 
enabling you to 
leave without de- 
lay. Love. Mother. 

Johnny lay 
propped on his el- 
bow on the bed, 
still staring at the 

blurred characters on the paper. His young, 
active uncle was dead — doubtless a victim to his 
passion for speed. But it didn't seem possible. 
Vivian, lean, keen-faced ^ftvian dead! 

Gradually, however, Johnny realized that this thing 
had happened — and he finally grasped what it meant 
to him. He was now the last of the line. He had 
become Lord Streveportl He was enormously weal- 
thy, with a magnificent estate, and a seat in the House 
of Lords. And, why — he could go home at once to 
all of it! 

THAT culminating realization was like a reprieve. 
A permanent reprieve— a pardon! He could go 
home, home, away from everything that now was tor- 
turing him. Then he would never have to face the 
whickering swords he so feared; and back in happy 
England he could forget Hugh Barclay and those 
other men who lay quiet beside their swords under six 
feet of sand. . . . Home to England! His tortured 
mind clung to the idea, took refuge in it — he would not 
let himself think of anything else. 

Another knock on the door. A bearded bearer with 
another telegram. This second message, which had 
been opened, was addressed: Officer Commanding 
— th Bengal Lancers. Evidently the colonel had 
passed it on to him. It read: 

Second Lieut. John Dillon granted six months leave 
from date. 

From date! Johnny caught his breath. That meant 
today. He could leave Barunda at once and catch the 
night train to Bombay. He could start home to- 
morrow ! 

The bearded messenger spoke deferentially: "Colo- 
nel sahib salaam." The colonel had sent for him. 

Johnny hurried back to the old hall, where the mess 
was still discussing events, in intent little groups. He 
went over to the colonel, who was talking with the 
senior major, Burdick, and waited until his lean, 
scarred commander noticed him. 

"Ah, Dillon," said the colonel, regarding him with 
tired blue eyes, "that special leave of yours. Nothing 
wrong at home, I hope?" 



Johnny handed him his personal message, which 
the colonel read with a lift of his eyebrows. 

"That's not Streveport dead, is it?" 

"Yes, sir. I succeed. That's why the leave came 
through." 

"Of course. But you won't resign, will you, as this 
wire suggests?" 

"I — it seems I'll have to, sir." 

To Colonel Tarrant, a fortune and a peerage were 
petty things compared with a commission in the — th 
Bengal Lancers. 

Now his voice was cold. "Oh, really?" There was 
an uncomfortable silence, while Johnny Dillon stood 
biting his lip. Presently the colonel said, "Well, your 
leave begins at once. When do you plan to start?" 

"I thought I'd take tomorrow's train, sir." 

The colonel nodded. "Very well, Dillon. See the 
adjutant about the details." He turned with a ges- 
ture of dismissal to resume his talk with Burdick. 
"This is a great scheme of the general's, Dick. Ten 
to one, we'll catch those fellows absolutely nappin'. 
And we'll send two hundred men who know how to 
show 'em that there's a lot of grief in this bandit 
business." 

Now suddenly it dawned on Johnny Dillon that 
the entire mess was in a state of some excitement. 
He went over to a group of juniors. "What's up?" 
he asked. 

"Good lord! Haven't you heard? Where've you 
been? There's a scout in with the news that this 
Rohilla gang's in camp at the Sohaji wells. Of course 
they're watching us, but the general's cooked up a 
top-hole scheme. Tomorrow a scout comes in yellin' 
that this gang we want is spotted somewhere 'way 
down south, and the whole brigade will go gallopin' 
out after them. They'll be informed and will laugh 
their heads off at us. But -we're leaving two hundred 
picked tough eggs here in barracks, hidden and doin' 
the odd jobs around, and after dark they'll dress in 




Down the slope, plunging horses, flickering blades, and 
fierce faces whirled in a vortex of agony and death. 



>ord with his crimsoned 
•d Johnny Dillon the 
Rajput's immemorial sign of fealty. 

ordinary clothes and wander out in small parties. 
They can cross the plain in the night, and by daylight 
they'll be mustered a couple of miles from Sohaji. I'm 
with the main body, worse luck! But Marling and 
Brunton are going, with Ghulam Hyder and Hara 
Singh." 

"Look at the glad face Le Manquais is wearin'," 
drawled another voice. "Lucky bird! He's com- 
mandin' the two hundred." 

Johnny Dillon stared at Le Manquais. The dark, 
lanky captain was smiling, his eyes full of a fierce joy. 

"We're riding behind Hugh Barclay!" he said, and 
Marling and Brunton nodded back, their faces alight. 

Johnny Dillon, the new Lord Streveport, drew a 
stabbing breath. No, he was not one of them. What 
these men were so glad to face was what he was so 
thankful to escape — the swords and the blood and the 
lusting faces. Inside two days, they knew, they might 
go down beneath those swords. Those swords. . . . 
But he was going home. Turning, he walked away, his 
trembling hands clenched at his side. 

HE had little sleep that night, and after a seeming 
eternity of darkness was awakened from his rest- 
less doze by the blare of a trumpet. Brazen and shrill 
it pealed, a long, repeated note. Others took it up, some 
near, some far away in the camel corps barracks, and 
slowly in the old Barunda palace grew the noise of a 
great regiment stirring. 

By the time he was dressed, it swarmed like a hive, 
horses neighing as they were rubbed down, orderlies 
hurrying everywhere, emergency rations being issued. 
The sowars, not being aware of course that they were 
embarked merely on a bluffing operation, were elated 
at the prospect of a fight; while the chosen two hun- 
dred, told of the plan at night and sworn to secrecy, 
effaced themselves as best they could. 
Johnny Dillon wandered around unnoticed. 
At last he stood at the salute as the colonel led his 
regiment out to ren- 
dezvous with the Lo- 
am ■—■ lab Horse; and the 

camel corps. Be- 
neath the ancient 
gate they clattered, 
the glittering long 
column, fours 
abreast, under the 
venomous and star- 
tipped lances. The 
officers nodded to 
him as they went — 
in the excitement 
few of them had re- 
alized what had hap- 
pened to him. When 
the last horse had 
sidled through the 
gate, the place was 
strangely empty. He 
went over to the mess 
to breakfast. 

Le Manquais and 
Brunton and young 
Marling were there. 
They looked at him 
in some surprise, as 
if newly conscious of 
his existence. "Hel- 
lo, Dillon," Brunton 
» - said. The others 
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\\ omen* and dark-faced 
children peered furtively 
as one man stepped from 
a lodge and greeted Old 
Man Mat/re. 




At the End of the Trail 



IN THE snow outside the mounted police post at 
Fort Simpson, Constable McNair was bending 
over a wounded man. This man — his name was 
Eritton — had leaped through the window upon 
hearing Connie Morgan's damaging statement of what 
had happened in a sheet-iron shack forty miles down- 
river. The man had felt sure he wouldn't be suspected 
of murdering his partner for the sake of a valuable 
cache of furs. He had taken pains to sell Constable 
McNair on the theory that the dead man, found with 
a bullet hole through his head, had committed suicide. 
But Connie Morgan hadn't been fooled, and so Britton 
had tried to flee. And now he was lying in the snow, 
wounded. 

The shot with which Inspector Cartwright had 
stopped him had merely plowed a shallow furrow in 
the man's leg above the knee, but he lay moaning 
and writhing like a man in mortal agony. Blood 
reddened the snow from cuts on his face and hands 
from the broken glass of the window. 

Stooping beside McNair, the inspector quickly went 
through the man's pockets and brought out a small 
notebook that he tossed to Connie. 

"Looks as though you might be right — about his 
partner's diary," he said grimly. "We'll probably 
find something to interest us in there." 

"It's a pack of lies!" whined the man in the snow. 

"Have you read it?" snapped the inspector, quickly. 

"Naw — I can't read." 

"How do you know it's a pack of lies, then?" 

'"Cause it is! He'll tell how I threatened to kill 
him — which I never! An' he'll tell how I stole the 
fur an' cached it while he was runnin' his trap lines! 
He claimed it was me done it — an' it wasn't. It was 
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Injuns ! How c'n I trap now with this leg — " 

"You'll never trap any more, Britton," the inspector 
said. "You shot your partner — and you haven't even 
the excuse of self-defense — " 

"But — it was self-defense!" cried the man, sudden- 
ly. "He come at me with his revolver — an' I plugged 
him!" 

"Right through the head?" 

"Sure— right through the head. It was him or me." 

The inspector's grin was brittle, cold: "That's the 
admission I wanted to get out of you, Britton," he 
said. "The admission that you shot him. Then, to 
cover up, you took his gun and held it to the wound 
and pulled the trigger — thought it would look like 
suicide, didn't you, Britton?" 

The man. on the snow was beside himself with 
fright and confusion. "He did shoot hisself ! I never 
shot him! I wasn't even there when he done it!" 

Inspector Cartwright turned from the man in dis- 
gust. He spoke to Constable McNair, who stood star- 
ing from one to the other. 

"Snap your irons on him and throw him in the cell. 
Then set a new window. Better slosh some iodine in 
those cuts, first." 

Escorted by Constable McNair, the prisoner limped 
through the door of the detachment building, while 
the inspector and Connie proceeded toward a frame 



house that showed in the clearing beyond the trading 
post. 

"Got a visitor for you, folks!" called the inspector, 
as he opened the front door. 

A woman with a calico apron over her dress and 
her bare arms showing splotches of flour nearly 
to the elbows, stood in the room. It was the same 
blue-eyed woman Connie had seen on the nameless 
feeder of the Stewart River, several years before, 
when he had rescued her and her two children from 
the forest fire — and then arrested her husband for 
hooch running — the woman Connie thought of as the 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen — Mrs. Jack 
Cartwright. The next moment, to his unutterable 
embarrassment, Connie realized that those flour- 
stained arms were about him, and the woman had 
implanted a kiss squarely upon his lips. 

"pONNIE MORGAN!" she cried. "I've often won- 
*->dered when we'd see you again! What are you 
doing 'way over here on the Mackenzie? Where's your 
uniform? Or are you on special detail, like Jack was 
the time you arrested him? He'll have a chance to get 
even with you now," she laughed, and turned to her 
husband. "Jack, why don't you arrest him?" 

The inspector was grinning broadly: "Constable 
McNair saved me the trouble," he said. "McNair 
brought him in for murder, arson, and dog stealing! 
Busy policeman, McNair! Figured Connie was such 
a desperate character that he deputized a real mur- 
derer to help bring him in. And if it hadn't been for 
Connie, the real murderer would have got away with 
his crime. McNair thought the man's partner had 
committed suicide!" 
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"That McNair!" ex- 
claimed the woman in dis- 
gust. "Why don't you get 
rid of him, Jack?" 

"Going to, very shortly. 
He's going on upriver with 
the prisoner — and if I've got anything to say about 
it, he's not coming back." 

The woman turned to Connie. "Have you been 
transferred to G Division?" she asked. 

"No'm," answered Connie, still embarrassed. "I 
was only in the service for a year. I was just a 
special constable. I came over to have a look at the 
barrens — " 

"The barrens! Alone!" 

"Well, I was alone, till I picked up Old Man Mattie." 

"Old Man Mattie! You don't mean that crazy old 
man that was always talking about his inventions! 
I thought Rickey took him upriver." 

"Yes'm. That's him. He came back in by way of 
the Yukon." 

Instantly the woman was all sympathy: "The poor 
old fellow! Why don't you iet him stay, Jack? He's 
harmless." 

"Guess I'll have to," grinned the inspector. "I gave 
him to Connie for a Christmas present. At that, 
Mattie knows more about the barrens than any other 
living man." 

"Here come the children!" exclaimed the woman, 
as the stamping of feet sounded from the kitchen. 
"Let's see if they'll know you. They should — they 
talk about you enough." 



The door opened and a boy and girl, muffled to the 
eyes in small parkas, entered, clamoring for some- 
thing to eat. 

"Who is that?" asked the woman, pointing at Con- 
nie, who stood smiling beside their father. 

Both youngsters stared, round-eyed. "He made us 
a water wheel," stated the matter-of-fact boy. 

"He's Connie Morgan!" cried the little girl, dancing 
up and down, her blue eyes alight, "and he arrested 
my daddy! And my daddy feeds Indians when they're 
hungry!" 

CONNIE and the inspector exchanged a smile. As 
Mrs. Cartwright knelt on the floor to help the 
youngsters off with their wraps, the little boy turned 
serious eyes on Connie. 

"Will you show us how to make a water wheel?" 
he asked. "I'll get a tin." 

"But it's winter now," said Connie soberly. "You 
can't make water wheels work in winter. Maybe to- 
morrow I'll show you how to make a toboggan." 

"I know how to make toboggans," as- 
serted the lad eagerly. "Old Newatno 
snowed me. And I know how to make snow- 
shoes. And I can set traps, too." 

"Fine!" laughed Connie. "I guess there 
isn't much I can show you, then." 

After supper, with the children in bed, 
Connie and the Cartwrights read the diary 
of Joe Selkirk, the murdered man. It was 
sketchily, badly written, filled with unim- 
portant matters and lacking in continuity. 
Yet it presented an accurate record of what 
had happened in the sheet-iron shack. It 
was a story of growing suspicion by Selkirk 




of Britton's good faith, and nowhere was there any 
hint of suicide. It was enough to clinch the charge 
of murder. 

"Where do you figure on hitting into the barrens?" 
asked the inspector, later in the evening. 

"Resolution, or maybe Fort Smith," answered Con- 
nie. "Old Man Mattie's got a map that he says will 
take us to a creek where he has a gold cache. He says 
the gravel on the creek is shot full of gold." 

The inspector grinned: "Yes? Well, if you're bas- 
ing your hope of striking it lucky in the barrens on 
Olid Man Mattie's map, you might as well turn back 
right here. It's either a trick map, or else it doesn't 
mean a thing. When Rickey took Mattie outside, the 
old man gave him a copy of the map, and made Rickey 
promise to get the gold and ship it out to him. Rickey 
couldn't find any cache. Yet we know that Mattie 
had a lot of raw gold when we took him outside. 
Maybe the old man isn't quite as crazy as he seems." 
Connie grinned: "He's got some great inventions." 
"When it comes to inventions, he's crazy as a loon — 
but he can live in a country that would 
starve a wolf. And somewhere in the bar- 
rens he's found gold." 

"I'll know by the time I get back," said 
the boy. "I don't want his cached gold. 
But, of course, if he's made a real strike 
on some creek, I'd like to get in on it." 

The inspector shook his head dubiously. 
"I don't like the barrens, Connie. I've been 
here quite a while, now, and I'm afraid of 
'em. They've been traversed — yes. One of 
our men made it across years ago. His 
report is worth reading. One or two others 
have crossed from the Mackenzie to the Bay 
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— but they've gone in north of Fort Smith, by way of 
Artillery Lake and the Hanbury. We're up against 
a barren lands mystery right now — -and I've got to 
send a patrol in there either this winter, or as soon 
as the rivers break up in the spring." 

"Dan McKeever told me in Dawson," Connie re- 
plied. "I promised him I'd talk to you about it." 

Inspector Cartwright eyed the boy speculatively. 
"Youjnean, you'd consider taking that patrol off our 
hands?" 




"Why, sure. I'm going into the barrens. You say, 
yourself, that Old Man Mattie knows more about the 
barrens than any living man. If we can find out 
anything that happened over there, we'll do it." 

The inspector rose to his feet and stood towering 
over the boy. "Then you'll accept an appointment as 
special constable?" 

Connie smiled. "Dan McKeever wanted me to join 
on, over in Dawson," he said. "I wouldn't do it be- 
cause I wanted to have a crack at the barrens. But 
here's a chance at the barrens. Sure — I'll be a special 
constable for the trip, if you want me to." 

rn HE inspector smiled r "All right — I'll swear you in 
X the morning. But the first job you'll have on your 
hands will be herding McNair and his prisoner on 
upriver as far as you're going. I hope it will be to 
Fort Smith. We've got an inspector there — Biff 
I'll give you a note to him. I'll tell Mc- 
Nair that you're in charge." 

"Is there any need of that?" Connie asked. 
The inspector looked at Connie questions ngly. 
"McNair may have learned his lesson," Connie went 
on. "He'll be mortally insulted if I'm in charge. 
Why not give him one more chance? I'll be on hand 
if he falls down." 

"I don't want him around here," Cartwright replied. 
"But I will give him a chance. I'll write Biff Samp- 
son to put him on other duty — if he comes through." 

nodded with satisfaction. McNair was 
green and officious, but there might be something to 
him. Something that the long trail would bring out. 

Two days later two dog outfits pulled out of 
Fort Simpson. On the first sled, piloted by 
Constable McNair, was a manacled prisoner 
and enough supplies to take them to Fort 
Smith, more than four hundred miles to the 
southward. On the other sled were the sup- 
plies of Old Man Mattie and Con- 
nie Morgan. Connie's own dogs 
were in harness. He had left the 
other team at Fort Simpson to be 
turned over to the public admin- 
istrator. 

Inspector Cartwright, his wife, 
and the little Cartwrights 
waved to Connie from the 
bank. Constable McNair 
grimaced at the shouts of 
good-by. There had been 
no farewells waved at 
him — merely the curt 
police orders of the in- 
spector who had given 
him the two sealed letters 
that he carried in his 
pocket. 

Twenty miles up- 
river from Fort 
Simpson a log 
cabin stands on the 
eastern bank of the 
river — a trapper's 
shack, long aban- 
doned. Because of 
the late start, dark- 
;r- 

took the two 
outfits at this 
cabin. Mc- 
Nair decided 
to camp. He 



Seated beside the fire, Britton slanted a crafty 
glance toward the officer. "Seems like the in- 
spector at Simpson wasn't none satisfied with the 
way you handled my case," he hazarded. '' 
called you down somethin' jier . . , . 

all the credick to that kid." 



swung his dogs to the bank, and Connie followed. 

McNair, out from under the stern eye of the in- 
spector, asserted his authority. 

"Tie up your dogs to trees," he ordered Connie, 
reserving the broken-down dog shelter for his own 
dogs. 

Connie shook his head. "You can have the shelter," 
he said, "but I'll let my dogs run loose." 
"Oh, you will, eh — " 

"Yes," said Connie, simply. He was wondering how 
fractious McNair would become. 

But McNair, remembering the regard in which the 
boy was held by Inspector Cartwright, didn't argue 
the point. 

"You can throw your stuff over there," he said, in- 
dicating the part of the cabin that was white with 
drifted snow. 

Britton, his face crossed and patched with tape, 
grinned genially at McNair. "If you'd take off these 
irons, I'd help make camp," he said. 

McNair glanced at the man. "I don't see any 
harm in letting you do a part of the work." His 
eyes met Connie's. 

Connie shook his head: "Wouldn't do it, Constable," 
he advised. 

"He's my prisoner!" exclaimed the rookie trucu- 
lently. "And I don't need any advice!" 

Deliberately he unlocked the handcuffs, removed 
them from the prisoner's wrists, and slipped them 
into his pocket. 

"Get busy now, and fry up some of that pork," he 
ordered. 

Britton got to work with alacrity, slicing the fat 
salt pork and arranging the strips in the frying 
pan. On the other side of the stove, Connie, busy 
with his own grub pack, said nothing. The boy re- 
alized that he was in a ticklish position. McNair, he 
knew, hated him for showing him up to the inspector. 
And Britton, facing almost certain conviction for 
murder because of the boy's shrewdness, would go to 
any length to even the score and make his escape. 
Connie began to regret his foily in asking Cartwright 
to give McNair another chance. 

The prisoner assumed an air of ponderous joviality 
toward Connie. 

"TTTELL, here we be, an' no hard feelin's," he said, 

VV as he turned the sizzling pork in the pan. "I 
killed Joe — but he had it comin'. He come at me with 
his gun. You was smart enough to see it wasn't no 
suicide, an' I ain't holdin' nothin' agin you fer that. 
They'll turn me loose on self-defense, anyhow." 

"If it was self-defense," said Connie, evenly. 

"Sure it was self-defense! I was standin' by my 
bunk, an' he come at me with his gun, 'cause he said 
I stole the fur. I grabbed my gun an' fired — just 
like anyone would. Be you goin' upriver to testify 
agin me at the trial?" 

"No, Britton, I'm not going to testify against you. 
Old Man Mattie and I are heading into the barrens." 

"Gosh sakes! There ain't nothin' in there! Why 
don't you go on up an' testify fer me? I'll make it 
right—" 

"Who says there ain't nothin' in the barrens?" ex- 
claimed Old Man Mattie belligerently. "I'll show ye !" 

White beard a-bristle, Mattie abandoned the camp 
dishes he had been removing from the pack and strode 
to the table, above which McNair had hung a lantern. 
In vain Connie tried to catch the old man's eye. Dig- 
ging into his pocket, the oldster tossed his thick packet 
of bills onto the table and followed it with the sack 
of gold. 

"What do you know about the barrens?" he chal- 
lenged. "I've been there — an' by Jickity, I fetched 
out gold! Look at it — feel it! But I ain't took out 
nothin' to what I left in there. Yussir- — in a cache, 
it is — tons of it! An' I got my map!" 

McNair opened the sack and dumped half its con- 
tents onto a tin plate. Connie noted that both the 
constable and Britton were stooping over, staring 
wide-eyed at the raw gold. 

"Your pork's burning, Britton," he called, and lifted 
his own frying pan from the stove. 

Britton rescued his pan of pork. Old Man Mattie 
restored the gold to his sack, and stuffed it and the 
wad of paper money into his pocket. All four sat 
down to supper where, under the questioning of the 
constable and his prisoner, the old man told of 
the wondrously rich creek he had found deep in the 
unexplored fastnesses of the barren lands. He bab- 
bled on and on, even explaining that he carried the 
map safely concealed in the lining of his cap where 
no one would think of looking for it. 

Supper over, the four retired early, McNair and his 
manacled prisoner occupying the pole bunk at one end 
of the room, while Connie and Old Man Mattie spread 
their robes at the other end, after clearing it of the 
snow that had sifted between the logs where the moss 
chinking had been carried away and used by mice 
for their winter nests. 

Always a light sleeper when he believed there 
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was danger about, Connie awoke several times during 
the night to hear the others snoring contentedly in 
the darkness. He was sorry that Old Man Mattie 
had shown his gold and told of the map. Britton 
would go to any lengths to avoid being taken upriver. 
Britton would like nothing better than to head into 
the barrens with a map. 

Once as he lay awake he heard the voice of Leloo, 
who was running that night with his half-brothers, 
the wolves. The weird call reached the ears of Mc- 
Nair, who raised himself on his elbow. 

"What's that?" he muttered sleepily. 

"That's my lead dog," answered Connie. "He likes 
to run at night with the pack." 

"Prob'ly drag the rest of your team with him, and 
serve you right for not tying 'em up like I told you. 
You don't need to expect me to lay over in the morn- 
ing waiting for 'em to show up." 

"He has done that several times," admitted the boy, 
"but he always brings 'em back. He's never lost a 
dog." 

In the morning, not a dog of Connie's team was 
to be found. McNair removed the handcuffs from his 
prisoner's wrists, and the man cheerfully busied him- 
self with the inside camp chores, while Connie stepped 
outside for firewood. Re-entering the room, he no- 
ticed Old Man Mattie and Britton talking and laugh- 
ing together, while McNair rolled the beds. 

Breakfast over, McNair loaded his sled and slipped 
the irons on Britton's wrists. 

"My dogs'll be in soon," Connie said, "and there's 
no great hurry. You'd better wait for me." 

Britton snorted. "You'll prob'ly have to hit hack 
to Simpson and borrow those Gravel River dogs off 
the inspector!" 

"Oh, my dogs will turn up all right," answered 
the boy, with a queer sinking feeling. "I'll probably 
overtake you tonight — anyhow by tomorrow night. 
Keep an eye on your prisoner." 

"A man that can't hang onto his own dogs has a 
lot of nerve to tell anyone how to handle a prisoner! 
I can't hang around here all day." 

Connie and Mattie watched them disappear. 

"I hope — " Connie murmured. "I hope nothing 
happens." 

"My ears is cold," said the oldster. "I'll git my 
cap, an' then we might's well git our sled loaded." 

"Have you still got your map?" asked the boy, as 
Mattie stood fumbling at the tie strings. 

"Yussir, right in my cap. Right in under the linin'. 
Why?" 

"I thought maybe Britton might have it," Connie 
said. "I saw him slip your cap back into your bed 
as I came in the door, while you were frying the 
pork." 

Off came the cap, and the old man passed an ex- 
ploratory finger beneath the lining. "Why, dog-gone 
his thievin' hide!" he exclaimed, and then to the boy's 
amazement, his thin cackling laughter rang loudly on 
the crisp air. 

Connie laid a hand on the old man's arm. "Let him 
keep the map," he said, "because we'll know exactly 
where to pick him up when we want him. I've got 
a copy of the map — I made it on the Gravel, when I 
thought that hooch trader was going to steal it from 
you." 

The cackling laughter continued. "Yeah," agreed 
the ancient, "let him keep it. It won't do him no 
good. I made it wrong, a-purpose. No one but me 
knows where the right of it leaves off an' the wrong 
begins. Anyways, I don't need no part of it. Didn't 
I tell you Old Man Mattie don't fergit trails?" 

"Why did you carry a map if you didn't need one?" 

THE oldster chuckled knowingly. "You don't 
s'pose," he asked, "that if I had a map that would 
take anyone to my cache I'd of told 'em about it, do 
you? Nussir! I'm smart. The reason I made that 
map was to tell honest folks from thievin' ones. Yus- 
sir — an' it's a good way, too. I invented it. I knowed 
you copied that map when you thought I was asleep 
that night. An' I knowed you put it in that pocket 
in yer undershirt. I didn't know fer sure whether 
you done it fer yer own good er mine — so I waited 
to see what you'd tell Jack Cartwright. If you'd told 
him to take me on upriver, you'd had a terrible trip 
follerin' that map. An' it wouldn't of got you nothin' 
but misery — which you'd of deserved. But when you 
kept yer word an' made Jack leave me down here. I 
knowed you was right! See?" 

"Yes," smiled Connie, "I sec. But why did you give 
a copy of the map to Sergeant Rickey and tell him 
to ship out your gold to you?" 

Again the cackling laughter. "Why, to get even 
with him fer takin' me upriver! Yussir! They 
should ort to leave a man stay where he's at. Ill 
bet Rickey won't never take no one else upriver!" 

"There come the dogs!" exclaimed the boy, laugh- 
ing, as he pointed downriver to where several moving 
specks were visible on the snow. 

A half hour later they trotted into camp behind 



their great white leader, the blood on their chests 
and muzzles showing that they had been in on a 
kill. 

"Maybe we can catch McNair and Britton tonight," 
Connie said, as they harnessed up. 
"What fer?" 

"Because — " Connie looked up the trail as if he 
were trying to penetrate the miles that separated 
them from McNair and Britton. "Because I'm 
afraid." 

It was well past noon when Constable McNair 
swung his dogs to the river bank for the midday meal. 

"We'll boil a pot of tea," he said to his prisoner, 
"to go with our cold meat and bannocks." 

This time he removed the man's handcuffs without 
being asked, and indicated the ax. 

"Cut some wood," he ordered, "while I build the fire 
and get out the grub." 

Seated beside the fire, waiting for the tea to boil, 
Britton slanted a crafty glance toward the officer. 

"Seems like the inspector at Simpson wasn't none 
satisfied with the way you handled my case," he 
hazarded. "He called you down somethin' fierce, an' 
he give all the credick to that kid." 

THE officer scowled. "Yeah, to hear the inspector 
talk, you'd think that kid had been a great police- 
man. A kid without hair on his face." 

"He outsmarted you, at that," reminded the man, 
"an' I'm bettin' he's outsmarted you agin." 

"What do you mean?" asked the other, sharply. 
"How can he outsmart me again?" 

"Meanin' them letters you got in yer pocket," re- 
plied the other. "I seen the inspector give 'em to you 
— an' I seen that they was sealed. Where do they 
go to?" 

"Why, one goes to the superintendent in command 
of G Division at Edmonton, and the other to the in- 
spector in command at Fort Smith. What's the kid 
got to do with those letters?" 

"It might be he had a lot to do with 'em. What 
I mean, I'm bettin' he spilt the inspector an earful 
about you ballin' up that case. An' I'm bettin' them 
letters has got somethin' to do with bustin' er side- 
trackin' you. If they ain't, why would they be sealed? 
You said a minute ago that you was on yer own — 
but you ain't — not by a long shot! Yer in the police 
—an' that means you got to take orders from every- 
one that ranks 
you. How much 
do vou git paid 
fer it? Tel! me 
that. What's it 
all gittin' you?" 

"Well, the pay 
isn't so good," ad- 
mitted McNair, 
"but—" 

"I'll say it 
ain't!" exclaimed 
the other, scorn- 
fully. "It's next to nothin'. 
A young feller like you's a 
fool to stick at police work — 
when you could git rich fer 
life by one quick play." 

"What do you mean — one 
quick play?" asked the other. 

"Well, this here batty old 
man showed us gold, didn't 
he? An' he show'd 
us plenty of paper 
money that he'd 
traded gold fer, 
didn't he? An' he's 
got a cache over in 
the barrens — an' a 
map that'll take us 
to it, ain't he?" 

The rookie's eyes 
widened in horror. 
"You mean, knock 
the old man off and 
take his money and 
his gold — and his 
map? Murder him?" 

The other grinned. 
Nothin' like that! I killed Joe. I 
had a right to. But I wouldn't 
stand fer no murder. An' besides," 
he added craftily, "that there kid 
that's with him is too smart. We mightn't git 
with it. But if we got holt of his map — we'd 
leave him keep the gold an' the bills he's got on him. 
He says hisself they's plenty gold left in the gravel 
of the crick where his cache is. We'd take the stuff in 
the cache, an' all he'd have to do is dig him some 
more! A man couldn't hardly call it stealin'!" 

"But how would you get away with it? He said 
there were tons of gold in the cache. You can't handle 
tons of gold." 



The other grinned. "When a man talks about tons 
of gold, he's talkin' through his hat. What if it ain't 
only a couple hundred pound, it's worth goin' after, 
ain't it? With gold ratin' sixteen dollars an ounce, 
anywhere? We kin load the sled up to a hundred an' 
fifty er two hundred pound to a dog in a pinch- — 
that's twelve to sixteen hundred pound. Figurin' our 
grub an' outfit, we could pile on anyways eight hun- 
dred to a thousan' pound of gold — if there's that much 
there. An' if there's more, we kin move it to another 
cache, an' come back an' git it, later." 

"But," objected the younger man— Britton could 
see that he was wavering in his mind between duty 
and greed — -"how would we get out of the barrens? 
By the time we found the gold and got back to the 
river, they'd know we had skipped out — and it's 
nearly a thousand miles from here to Edmonton, with 
four police detachments between." 

"Sure," agreed the other, "if we come out this way 
— but we won't. We got a compass apiece, ain't we? 
We'll head south after we find the cache, an' we won't 
come out nowheres near the river. Well come out 
at one of them little towns on the railroad where 
there ain't no detachment, (Continued on page 40) 





"Naw, naw 



Toward evening, Connie succeeded in shoot- 
ing an old bull caribou, the first game they 
had sighted. The animal was lean and ill- 
condithtied. 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 



Special Confidence 

YOU'RE familiar with the saying about giving a 
dog a bad name. We'd like to call your attention 
to the reverse of that. You can do a lot for a mis- 
understood dog— or boy — if you trust him. We re- 
member one hot May day, back in college, when we 
took an examination for a second lieutenancy in the 
cadet corps. We passed it, and in due time were 
handed the large and impressive sheet of paper that 
was our commission. It was signed by the command- 
ing colonel of the regiment and the president of the 
college. It began; "Reposing special confidence in 
the honor and integrity of Cadet" — and then our 
name. We find those opening words still etched 
deeply on our mind. They did a lot for us, in college 
days. Whenever we were tempted to shirk, we re- 
membered them, and somehow couldn't. The thought 
of them earned us a first lieutenancy, and then a 
captaincy. The next time you want somebody to do 
something for you, don't boss him around. Just smile 
pleasantly, and trust him. Repose special confidence 
in his honor and integrity. Then watch him come 
through. 

Witches 

CHEROKEE Indians of North Carolina still be- 
lieve in witches, we're told. Twin babies make 
the best ones. Parents who want their children to 
be witches hide them right after birth, then feed 
them liquid hominy for 24 days. After that they're 
witches, and can walk on sun rays, and such. At 
the age of a month, whatever they think will surely 
happen. 

If We Were One 

WE'D like to be a witch. A sort of temporary 
witch, just for a little while. We don't mind be- 
ing separated from humanity for 24 days — we have 
a sneaking suspicion that humanity wouldn't object, 
either — and by and large we're fond of hominy. Just 
as soon as we were a graduate witch, we'd start 
thinking up the things we wanted to happen. For 
instance, there's our alley neighbor, who warms up 
his flivver at the top of its voice every morning at 
six. We'd make this fiendish gentleman a polar 
bear, and we'd put him on a tiny chunk of ice, a 
hundred miles from shore. Then we'd melt the ice. 
There's a poor-sport acquaintance of ours who gets 
downright peeved and nasty, every time he's beaten 
at tennis. We know what we'd do with him. We'd 
make him an angleworm, a long and wiggly one. 
Then we'd go fishing. On the whole, it's just as well 
that we're not a witch! 

Money 

TN a general way you know and admit you ought 
to save money. You need it for tennis rackets, and 
summer camps, and school parties. But in a few 
years you'll be saving it so that you can obtain the 
most priceless possession that can come to one — 
independence. Independence lets you change jobs, 
if your own future or your self-respect should de- 
mand that. It lets you say and write what you hon- 
estly believe, even though that something may anger 
somebody, and cost you money. It lets you travel, 
and meet and know stimulating people, It permits 



you to extend your vacation a bit, if you seem to need 
a little more open air and fishing. It removes the 
fundamental cause for worry, because it bulwarks 
you against emergencies. There are many sound 
reasons for saving money, hut the greatest of them 
all is independence. 

Not Employable 

MR. C. R. DOOLEY is personnel manager of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York. A lot of 
people call on him every day, looking for jobs. Most 
of these applicants, he says, are not employable. 
Here are his reasons: "Many do not read anything; 
they are not up-to-date in their own line; they are 
just drifting around, looking for a job. They had 
a good time in many frivolous ways during youth and 
manhood, and now in middle age they expect society 
to come to their rescue. With minds out of the habit 
of study and bodies neglected or abused, they face 
the balance of life as best they can, having to take 
whatever they can get." . . . "Having to take what- 
ever they can get." An unpleasant situation, that, 
and worth guarding against. 

Greatness 

WHAT is greatness, anyhow? Is it a sort of God- 
given genius, that only a few of us get a whack 
at, or is it something that we all can develop, more 
or less? We couldn't exactly answer that question 
of ours, so we thought of some great Americans, and 
what it was that made them that way. First, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The outstanding thing about Frank- 
lin was his common sense. Then Thomas Jefferson. 
Jefferson's best known quality was that of intelligent 
democracy. Abraham Lincoln was above all honest 
and sincere. George Washington stands for self- 
sacrificing devotion to his fellow countrymen. Some- 
how, when we got through with this analysis, we 
found our question answered for us. 

Peeved 

WE'RE peeved, and we don't care who knows it. 
Didn't we stay away from a ball game, this hot 
afternoon, just to write editorials? Didn't we wade 
through a long series of technical scientific treatises, 
just to pass on to you a bit of down-to-date science? 
We'll answer our own question — we did. And look 
what happened to us! We read all through one ac- 
count of the rediscovery of a gas called nitryl chlor- 
ide. It was first prepared seventy years ago, the 
treatise stated, and thereafter the formula was lost. 
Nobody could find it. That interested us, and we 
struggled on. We found that nitryl chloride is a 
pale, yellowish brown gas. It is unstable chemically. 
It delights in breaking apart and entering into re- 




There'' s something still about a star 

When all the others hidden are; 

It shines above the world more white 

Than when a thousand jewel the night. 

It glimmers stilly when the low 

Bird notes are hushed, and the faint glow 

Of twilight lingers. Night draws nigh — 

Above, the guarding star rides high, 

Pale and perfect, unafraid, 

Blessing every silver glade. 
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actions with other substances. And a Middle West 
scientist has rediscovered its formula. And then the 
dratted treatise closed with the thrilling information 
that "because of the difficulty of preparing it and of 
its instability it has no practical uses." 

Also Gypped 

SO THERE we were, gypped. No ball game, and 
no editorial. But we decided to get even with 
science in general by writing an editorial about it 
anyhow. And then we went through those treatises 
with blood in our eye, and picked out a lot more in- 
formation that, so far as we are concerned, has no 
practical value. See if you can pick out an every- 
day use for it. Just go ahead and see! Here is some 
of it: Monkeys get bald and gray, just like humans 
do. ... A minute dose of hexuronic acid will keep 
guinea pigs free from scurvy for 56 days. . . . When 
a drop of soda water fizzes, each bursting gas bubble 
will throw droplets as far as 5 l A inches. . . . Five 
million million years ago the sun weighed approxi- 
mately twice as much as it does today. . . . Weasels 
often get the blame for chicken killing done by rats. 
. . . There's a good word to end with — rats! 

"Partial Suicide" 

TT IS generally accepted that smoking is destructive 
J- to growing organisms — young men of your age 
are growing organisms — but Walter B. Pitkin goes 
further. In his stimulating book "The Art of Learn- 
ing," (Whittlesey House), he states that a dollar's 
worth of tobacco invariably reduced his working 
capacity by one-third. In other words, it fined him 
one-third his waking hours. "Partial suicide," he 
calls that. When he quit tobacco completely he found 
that he read faster and more accurately, typed faster 
and with fewer errors, shifted from one task to an- 
other with far greater ease, felt noticeably freer 
from fatigue. During his period of heavy smoking, 
he could not write and revise more than 1,000 words 
a day. Quitting tobacco, he boosted this quota to 
2,000 words in six months, and to 3,000 words within 
a year. 

Some of His Proofs 

THE mental efficiency of telegraphers, Mr. Pitkin 
asserts, sinks rapidly as the amount of smoking 
increases. Under pressure, heavy smokers make 
more mistakes in sending and receiving messages. 
They also slow down. Moderate and heavy smokers 
among college students are ten per cent less efficient 
than non-smokers in all types of mental work. Cigar- 
ette smoking is especially bad. Smokers cannot com- 
mit things to memory nearly so well as non-smokers. 
Smoking interferes with co-ordination, and lessens 
effectiveness in drafting, violin or piano playing, 
freehand drawing, and similar activities. Smoking 
is poison to the athlete. Pursuits requiring high 
dexterity, such as aviation, are sworn enemies of 
tobacco. Smoking almost always produces a dulling 
of the wit. 

From a Current Best Seller 

WE RECOMMEND for your most careful consid- 
eration two verses from the greatest best seller 
in history. We make no comment about them, be- 
cause they speak for themselves. "Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth under- 
standing. For the merchandise of it is better than 
the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than 
fine gold." The best seller, by the way, is the Bible. 

Opportunity 

SCIENCE goes ahead so fast nowadays we some- 
times wonder what else is still to be done. Take 
aviation, for instance. We now have planes that fly 
faster than 400 miles an hour. Others carry scores 
of passengers. New instruments enable pilots to 
fly blind for hours on end. Breath-taking improve- 
ments have been made in everything touching on 
efficiency, safety, comfort. Yet William B. Stout, 
designer of the first Ford all-metal plane, isn't at all 
satisfied. Planes must look more like a vehicle, he 
says, so engines and propellers should be out of sight. 
Noise must be eliminated. Controls must be simpler. 
The private owner must be able to travel in ordinary 
clothes, and in greater luxury than in his motor car. 
The future is a thrilling challenge. There's still work 
for you fellows to do. Opportunity won't get tired 
of knocking for a long time to come. 
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They're Harnessing 

Giants 
To Do Your Work 



By Franklin M. Reck 





IMAGINE, if you can: 
An instrument that all* 
see your own voice. 

A lamp that enables you to read 
the name plate on a flywheel that's turn- 
ing 3,000 revolutions per minute- 
Homemade lightning, three million 
volts strong! 

A machine that has run 24 hours a 
day, continuously, for 28 years. 

An electric tube that can see and put 
down on paper what happens in one-ten- 
millionth of a second — the length of time 
it takes a high-powered rifle bullet to 
travel the thickness of two hairs. 

An electric eye that can start and stop 
traffic, count people going into a build- 
ing, detect a burglar, take his picture and 
flood him with tear gas! 

A glass tube, ten feet from your body, 
that can give you a fever! 

These are some of the miracles you see 
when you visit a modern electric com- 
pany. There's something different about 
an electric company, and you sense it the 
minute you enter its doors. You find 
there a confident eagerness that tomor- 
row will bring a new wonder. You find 
explorers, marching into unknown lands 
of Science, carefully setting down every 



strange new sight that greets their eyes, and bring- 
ing back to civilization weird, new exhibits for the 
world to see. 

You find no boredom or disbelief. At least I found 
none at the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company in East Pittsburgh. Nor would there 
be any at any of the other great companies that back 
the scientist with millions of dollars. For these com- 
panies are battling the new and unknown. 

It's true that a certain Grecian gentle- 
named Thales, of Miletus, knew as 
far back as 600 B.C. that when you 
rubbed a rod of amber it would attract 
light objects such as feathers or shreds 
of parchment. But for 2,000 years people 
didn't know much more about electricity. 

Then they began to learn a lot. 
A chap named Galvani decided 
that electricity was a current. 
mM Ben Franklin discovered that 
lightning was just a form of 
electricity. Faraday discovered 
that a current in one circuit can 
start — or induce — a current in a 
near-by circuit. In other words, 
the atmosphere around a circuit 
got all excited! Maxwell decided 
that electricity was a sort of wave. Hertz sent these 
waves through the air and measured them! 

And now, not only do we use electricity to read by, 
ignite the gasoline in our autos, run our trains, oper- 
ate battleships, flood-light our skyscrapers, iron our 
pants, make our toast, heat our water, bring us our 
entertainment via loud speaker, communicate with 
the Antarctic, take pictures of our insides, take the 
kinks out of our muscles, throw our railroad switches, 
but we learn that even our bodies — in fact all forms 
of matter — are simply a bunch of positive and nega- 
tive charges of electricity! All creation is composed 
of various forms of the same, fundamental, mysteri- 
ous force that accounted for the attraction between 
the amber rod and the feather, 600 B. C.! Electricity 
has made strides — but the real electrical age has just 
begun. 

Take a quick, bird's-eye view of a modern electrical 
company. Great rows of shops employing in more 
normal times 40,000 men who manufacture all things 
electrical. Mr. Colin K. Lee, who accompanied me 
around these shops, dropped in my hand a small tiling, 
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just about the size and shape of a grain of wheat. 
, "What is it?" I asked. 
■ "A lamp," he replied. 
I looked again. The object was so tiny that it had 
no discoverable weight. You could put hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, in your coat pocket. Yet it was 
an electric light, globe, filament, and all. And these 
minute lamps, used by physicians, are made by the 
same company that manufactures oil electric loco- 
motives! 

That gives you an idea of the diversity of an elec- 
trical company — a diversity that makes it impos- 
sible to tell a connected story of the whole industry. 
You can get a better conception of it if you think of a 
giant caravan. Out in front of the column are the 
scouts and trail blazers. In modern terms they're 
called the research department. Their function is 
to discover new fields of usefulness for the age-old 
force of electricity. 

Next in line are the engineers. They hew away 
the obstacles and smooth the road for those who fol- 
low. In other words they take the new idea of the 
research department, extend its practical uses, and 
put it into manufacture. 

THE army of workers follow. They occupy the new 
lands discovered by the research department, take 
the tools given them by the engineering department, 
and produce new goods for you and me to use. At the 
head of the trail blazers and engineers of Westing- 
house is Dr. S. M. Kintner, Vice-President in Charge 
of Engineering. Allied with him is L. W. Chubb, in 
charge of the research laboratories. These men are 
commanders of an expedition that's penetrating every 
day farther into the unknown. 

I found myself most interested in research, and it 
was a little story of Dr. Kintner's that put me in the 
mind to approach that three-story research building 
up on a hill, where quiet men are working in little 
rooms, producing miracles. 

He was telling me how the short wave supplanted 
the long wave in long-distance wireless communication. 
In the summer of 1024, the great radio companies of 
the world gathered in London to plan the building of 
stations to communicate with South America. The 
British Marconi, German Telefunken, American K. 
C. A., and the French Companies were present. Rep- 
resenting America was David Sarnoff of the R. C. A. 
and Dr. Frank Conrad of Westinghouse. 

The international committee was determined to 
build a long-wave station in South America — a sta- 
tion that would cost four million dollars. Dr. Conrad 
suggested that they build a short-wave station. The 
international experts still held to the old wave length 
— 10,000 to 20,000 meters. 

Dr. Conrad had a small short-wave receiving set 
with him — a set small enough to go into his suitcase. 
That night in the hotel he hooked this set to a curtain 
rod. Faint but clear he heard the voices of his 
assistants in East Pittsburgh, 4,000 miles away! For 
a long time he and Mr. Sarnoff copied down the 
messages from East Pittsburgh. And the next day 
they went to the meeting and said, in effect: 

"You want to build an expensive, long-wave station. 
Last night, with a portable set measuring less than 
a foot each way we listened to Pittsburgh!" 

They passed around the messages they had copied, 
and the expensive, powerful long-wave station was 
doomed. The South American station cost about 
a half million 
instead of 
four million. 

To under- 
stand that 
story you 
must under- 
stand the 
term "waves." 



Waves travel not in air, but in ether. Nobody knows 
exactly what "ether" is, but scientists now believe that 
throughout all the universe, between this planet and 
all other planets and stars, there exists this some- 
thing called "ether." 

Think of the ether as a tremendous ocean in which 
all heavenly bodies are swimming. In this ocean are 
great swells, measuring 3100 miles from crest to 
crest. Then there are waves measuring 15 miles 
from crest to crest, and these are the 10,000-20,000 
meter waves that Marconi first used to send his wire- 
less messages. They're still used for government and 
naval signaling. You've called them "long waves." 

Next in the scale are the 300 to 600 
meter waves, used for popular radio 
broadcasts. Below that are the 30 to 100 
meter waves — the "short waves" that 
Dr. Conrad so dramatically used in the 
London meeting. 

Below that, for a considerable distance, 
scientists know very little. There they 
are exploring and learning new facts. 
Nobody knows what will come out of the 
waves under 30 meters! Later in this 
article you'll learn an astonishing fact 
about this band of waves. 

Get down to waves measuring just one- 
five thousandth of a meter, and you have 
heat! That feeling of warmth, coming 
from the radiator in your room, is a suc- 
cession of tiny waves in ether. 

Go even smaller — to 32/1,000,000 of an 
inch — and the wave becomes visible to 



waves in the ocean 
of ether, and science 
has learned that 
they all travel at 
the speed of light — 
186,000 miles pel- 
second! 

Somehow, when 
you think of men 
charting this ocean 
of ether, you feel 
that they're dealing 
(Cont. mi page J,8) 





your eye as red! Then, as waves 
grow snorter they change to orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, and 
when they become only 8/1,000,000 
of an inch you can no longer see 
them. The first invisible wave is the 
ultra-violet, the ray that cures babies 
of rickets. 

Below the ultra-violet comes the 
X-ray, so tiny that it can go through 
solid materials and take pictures of 
that ulcer in your tooth. Below that, 
the Gamma ray, emitted by radium, 
and then the cosmic ray, tiniest of all 
known waves. 

Here, then, is a relationship be- 
tween heat, light, and electricity. 
They all may be projected out as 
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The batter stepped back. The ball 
swerved gently and fluttered across 
the plate jor a called strike. 



The Preceding Chapter 



ITH the Cold Springs 
stands jeering wildly and 
the Eldridge crowd star- 
ing in shocked dismay, Dan Crosby of El- 
dridge High had gone out in the eighth inning of a 
tight game to relieve Christy Ames, star pitcher. 
"Who is Crosby?" Cold Springs had demanded. 
"Why Crosby?" Eldridge had groaned. Dan Cros- 
by—the weakest man on the squad! Why had Coach 
Sands picked him? 

Dan himself had wondered as he had gone striding 
out to take the ball from the angry star. But he 
hadn't allowed his wonder to upset his calm, and he 
had coolly ignored both the Cold Springs jeers and 
the Eldridge groans. Refusing to let himself become 
rattled, he had judiciously worried batter after batter 
with slow balls — floating, drooping balls that were 
particularly difficult for men who had been smashing 
at Christy Ames' fast ones through seven hard-fought 
innings. 

Christy Ames was a brilliant pitcher. But news- 
paper publicity, unwisely playing up. Christy and his 
Cold Springs rival. Wanner, had gone to Christy's 
head. For seven innings he had pitched shut-out ball, 
but he hadn't used judgment — he had worn out his 
arm, burning them over. In the eighth inning, the 
arm had begun to kink. Christy's pitching had fal- 
tered and Cold Springs, exultant, had started a tri- 
umphant batting rally. 

Then Sands had sent in Dan. Christy, furious at 
being replaced, had slapped the ball into Dan's hands 
and walked off fuming. Dan Crosby, the unspectac- 
ular, the slow and steady, had succeeded in choking off 
the rally — and by a narrow squeak Eldridge had won 
the day! 

But the victory didn't soothe the star pitcher. He 
was Christy Ames of the Ames chain of grocery 
stores, and life had been easy with him. He had al- 
ways had the cream of things. To have Dan Crosby, 
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a man with no name as a pitcher, a fellow who 
worked in an Ames grocery store on Saturdays, re- 
place him in the last two innings of their final high 
school game had been bitter medicine for Christy. 

When Coach Sands, showing rare pleasure over 
Dan's promise, advised him to go out for baseball at 
State next year, Christy's lip curled. He himself was 
the Eldridge man to do the pitching at State. 

Dan was more than happy over the coach's con- 
fidence in him, but he didn't believe he could afford 
to go to State. That evening, however, as the big 
Crosby family talked things over, his oldest brother 
Tom, clamping one hand over exuberant young Jim's 
mouth to keep him quiet for a moment, said firmly: 

"Yes, you are going to State, Dan." 

Chapter Two 

JIM pulled loose from the restraining hand. "Will 
I see the games you pitch? Will I, Dan?" The 
family had often spoken wistfully of college as a pos- 
sibility, but this was the first time it had been stated 
as a fact. Kay's eyes grew starry. 
"Tom ! You're not fooling?" 

"Tom would never joke about Dan's going to col- 
lege," said Mrs. Crosby. 

"I'm not going." Dan spoke the words slowly. 
"You are," said Tom. 

They stood facing each other, There was some- 



thing at the moment — something in 
the set of unyielding jaws and in 
the level gaze of steady eyes — that 
marked them out as of the same 
blood. The man was strong with 
quiet purpose, but no stronger than the boy would 
some day be. Mrs. Crosby drew an anxious breath. 

"Tom knows best," she said, a little uncertainly. 
For years she had leaned upon the strength and judg- 
ment of her eldest son, but today it seemed that an- 
other of the Crosbys had become a man. 

"Of course," Tom said, "if Dan has no wish to go 
to college — " 

"You know it isn't that," Dan answered. 
"What is it, then?" 

"You were fourteen when Father died, and you quit 
school and went to work. It's fair time I was giv- 
ing you a hand." 

Kay, one hand on her mother's arm, saw the cor- 
ners of Tom's mouth relax. 

"So that's it. How much do you think you'd earn 
if you took a job?" 

"I don't know. Fifteen dollars a week, perhaps." 

"And suppose I tell you this family can get along 
snugly without that fifteen?" 

The idea of the Crosbys not needing money was too 
stunning for the group to grasp. Kay sent a be- 
wildered glance toward her mother. 

"Tom Crosby," Mrs. Crosby ordered, "if you have 
good news on your tongue, don't be keeping it." 

"It's the best of news," Tom said, suddenly grinning 
as he caught her hands. "Mr. Littlefield had me 
in the office today for a long talk. Beginning Mon- 
day I'm to be his right-hand man, with a car all my 
own, going from job to job and keeping them moving. 
And there'll be 25 dollars more each Saturday in my 
pay envelope." He swung toward Dan. "How about 
State now?" 

"It's too good to be true," Dan murmured, his eyes 
wide. 

It was a typical Crosby supper, noisy with talk, 
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and gay tonight with light-hearted laughter. Dan 
had to tell the story of the game, punctuated with 
excited outbursts from Jim. 

"So Sands thinks you need to strengthen your arms 
and wrist," Tom commented thoughtfully. "Will you 
work this summer for the Ames people?" 

Dan shook his head. "I could probably get a job 
there, but I want work that will fill me out. The 
Littlefield Company is laying that stretch of new road 
beyond Eldridge. Could I get a job there?" 

Tom gave him a sidelong glance. "As what? Checker 
or time keeper?" 

"A fat lot of muscle I'd develop pushing a pencil," 
Dan said in scorn. "I'll handle a pick and shovel if 
need be." 

Tom nodded his head. 

"Right," he said. "I'll talk to Mr. Littlefield to- 
morrow." Later ho spoke to Dan on the porch. "What 
did Christy say?" 

"Plenty." 

Tom struck a match and puffed at his pipe until the 
bowl glowed. 

"A nice lad, Christy, but troubled with the idea 
that he'll always find raisins in his bread. If they're 
not there, he wants to upset the plate. He'll bear a 
little watching at State." 

"Christy?" Dan laughed. "He'll be all right when 
we meet again. I don't like his sore spirit when he 
loses, but he doesn't hold his grudges." 

The morning newspapers were generous with 
Christy: 

Wanner lasted; Ames didn't. That, however, 
doesn't tell the story of the game, for Eldridge 
won and to Ames must go the credit for the vic- 
tory. For seven innings Cold Springs was help- 
less before his speed, and it was not until he had 
grown arm-weary that the rival outfit was able 
to connect with the ball. Then, with the tying 
run on second. Sands sprang a surprise and 
trotted out Dan Crosby. Crosby, not a bit awed 
by the crowd, pitched like a veteran and was 
never in danger. Crosby, on the showing he made 
yesterday, can be counted on as a dangerous man 
for any team to face. But Ames showed that, at 
his best, he is practically unbeatable. 
Dan was content. "Whatever would happen to 
Christy and him at State lay in the future-— why be 
concerned about it now? The story, he reasoned, 
having taken none of the glitter from Christy's crown, 
would restore his good humor. That, at least, was 
something to be thankful for. A Christy full of 
waspish bitterness was rather trying. 

CHRISTY, smiling and amiable, met him that after- 
noon. "Dan, I made a fool of myself yesterday. 
Sands told me he sent you in because you were the 
only man who didn't seem rattled. The game had me 
going— I'll admit that. But, then, I'm full of pitch- 
ing temperament. Maybe you're just a machine." 
Dan's lips twitched. "It may be." 
Christy went on warmly. "You'll work this sum- 
mer, won't you? Suppose I speak to my father? 
There are always men going on vacation, and he could 
use you to fill in, full time." 

"i" think I have my job," Dan told him. "I'm going 
out with one of the Littlefield road gangs." 

Slowly the significance of this dawned on Christy. 
The smile faded. "You're taking Sands a bit serious- 
ly, aren't you?" 

"Don't you?" Dan asked. 

"Not always," Christy snapped. Abruptly he 
turned and walked away, and as abruptly swung back. 
"Don't let those two innings go to your head," he said, 
and this time was gone for good. 

Dan shrugged. There was Christy Ames for you, 
holding out a generous hand one moment, and slap- 
ping your face the next. And as for heads— Dan's 
smile was rueful. Christy's wasn't what you might 
call small. 

School closed, and the Crosbys went forth to see 
Dan presented with his diploma. There was a storm 
of hand clapping for Christy, and another storm for 
Steve Ward, and then Dan's name was called. A 
ripple of applause trickled over the hall, and died — 
except for one small boy down in front, who con- 
tinued to applaud vigorously. The hall grew quiet, 
and still one pair of small hands kept beating a steady 
tattoo. The audience broke into laughter. 

"Another clap," Tom whispered darkly, "and I'll 
have you out of here, youngster, by the scruff of 
the neck." 

Ten-year-old Jim subsided. Presently the exercises 
were over, and the Crosbys went out with the crowd. 
Here and there they met nudges and smiles. Kay 
walked with her head held high until they were well 
away from the auditorium. 

"Jim Crosby," she cried furiously, "how eould you 
do it and humiliate us?" 

The word was too much for Jim. "Hu — I didn't do 
that, Tom, did I? Did I? I was clapping for Dan." 

"But why keep it up all night?" Tom demanded. 



"I didn't. I only 
wanted it to be as 
long as the claps for 
Christy Ames." 

"The poor child," 
Mrs. Crosby sighed. 
"He thought he was 
doing well." 

Kay broke into a 
sudden peal of 
laughter. "Jim Cros- 
by, if you pull stunts 
like that we won't 
dare to take you 
down to college to 
see Dan graduate!" 

"Ah, he'll know 
better by that time," 
Peter, fifteen, 
growled. "He'll be 
older and he'll have 
more sense." 

1 1 o w i n g 
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g Da 
spent his first day 
with the Littlefield 
road gang. He rode 
out to the job on a 
company truck, a 
numbered badge on 
his cap, his dinner 
pail on his knees. In 
the cool of the June 

home and climbed 
the porch steps on 
weary feet. 

"Tired?" his 
mother asked. 

"Some." At the 
table Kay heaped his 
plate with food and 
touched his hands. 

"They hurt, don't they?" she asked sympathetically. 

"Not much." He tried to smile — and winced. The 
meal over, he went out to the porch with Tom. For a 
time their voices blended, but when Mrs. Crosby came 
to join them, Tom sat alone. 

"Where's Dan?" she asked. 

"Gone to bed." Tom knocked the ashes from his 
pipe. "Don't worry, Mother. He'll harden to it." 

Within a week Dan's hands toughened, and the 
tortured ache left his muscles. The evening he came 
home with his first pay he came whistling. 

"It's grand to be wealthy," said Dan, and tossed 
his pay envelope into his mother's lap. Peter and 
Jim came bustling around from the rear yard. 

"Dan," Peter cried, "I met Sands today. He told 
me — " 

"He didn't," Jim clamored. "Don't believe him, 
Dan. I was there, too. He told both of us." 

"What would Sands be telling you anything for?" 
Peter demanded in scorn. He faced his brother. "He 
asked me what you were doing, and when I told him, 
he said for you not to forget to do some pitching." 

Pitching? Dan made a grimace. The need of it 
was obvious, but who would he pitch to? Tom had 
never been a player, and Peter was too light to stand 
up under the punishment that came to a catcher when 
a pitcher put on speed. 

"And he said that Steve Ward would be stopping 
by," Jim shouted, delighted that there was something 
his brother had forgotten. "I heard him say it." 

"Sands would think of that," Dan said with a slow 
smile. 

Steve came an hour later, a mitt under his arm. 
There was a space between the house and a side fence, 
and they paced off the pitching distance. After a 
week of shoveling, the ball felt strange in Dan's 
hands. He threw lazily, easily, and something seemed 
tied up in his shoulder. He stretched his arm and 
tried to pull the tension loose. 

But the tie-up was still there. Presently his arm 
was warm, and he tried a curve. Steve scooped the 
ball out of the ground. 

"You'll get the range," he called cheerfully. 

Dan's eyes grew serious. Even in the days when 
he had been only a finisher of lost games he had al- 
ways had control, a cool ability to make the ball be- 
have even though he made it do little else. He tried 
another curve, and the ball shot far to the right, out 
of Steve's reach. 

Peter chased the bounding leather. Dan kept 
stretching his right arm. 

"Better lob 'em for a while," Steve called. 

"I've lost something," Dan said, puzzled. 

"We'll talk about that later," Steve answered. 

So there was something to talk about! Dan's face 
took on a look of intentness. High and low, right and 
left, he kept sending the ball toward the catcher, 



Easily and smoothly Dan shot for the inside. 



using only enough force to speed it on its way. At 
the end of twenty minutes that strange knot seemed 
gone from his shoulder. He tried a drop. The ball 
didn't go within twenty inches of where he had in- 
tended to send it. 

Stove pulled off his mitt and held the white oval. 
"Sands expected this," he said. "That's the reason 
he asked me to come around. You're doing heavy 
work now, and you'll build up heavy muscle. The 
game is to keep those muscles from bulging and bind- 
ing. You're losing something and gaining something, 
and you'll have to learn to use what you gain." 

"Can I?" Dan asked. 

"Sands says so." 

The serious shadow left Dan's eyes. "Then I will," 
he said simply. 

AND yet, as the weeks passed, he had his moments 
A of doubt. He was like a giant growing in strength 
and finding that strength unmanageable. His mother 
had to let out his shirts, and he bought collars a quar- 
ter-size larger. His shoulders broadened and his arms 
and wrists thickened until it seemed to him that he 
was all bulky muscle, without control. Power! Power 
that he couldn't use properly. There were nights 
when the ball would drop wherever Steve held the 
glove, and nights when everything would go wild. 
Nights when his shoulder was free and loose, and 
nights when it seemed heavy, and weighted, and un- 
wieldy. 

"Am I any better?" he demanded of Steve. 

"Sands said it would take time." 

Dan fought off his discouragement. The catcher 
stared fixedly at the lace of the mitt. 

"I had a talk with Christy today," he said abruptly. 
"You have him worried." 

"I?" Dan's laugh was grim. Why should anybody 
worry about a pitcher who was as wild as a March 
gale? 

"What's got his goat," Steve went on, "is the way 
you've gone to work this summer to prepare for some- 
thing that won't happen until next spring. He can't 
understand that. He'll have a fit when he finds out 
I've been catching you." 

Peter and Jim, in one of their wrangles some place 
in the house, were silenced by Tom's voice. Dan ran 
one foot back and forth across the grass. 

"You and Christy have been pretty good friends, 
Steve. If you didn't want to — to — it would be all 
right." 

The catcher stared. "What are you talking about?" 
"I thought maybe you ought to quit," Dan said 
simply. 

"Oh, yes?" Steve's voice was soft. "I don't buy 
my friends," he said, and stuck the mitt under his 
arm and was gone. 

"Don't you?" Dan said under his breath, with a 
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glow in his heart. "You've bought one this day in 
me." Thereafter his fight to regain control was a 
fight, in part, to justify Steve's faith. 

But the growing bulk of his frame was still some- 
thing that would not flow and melt into smooth, un- 
erring motion. Yet, as the days passed, he knew that 
the avenue of his wildness was narrowing, and that 
he was slowly — very, very slowly — getting the range 
of the plate. August melted into September. Then 
came the Saturday when he took the numbered badge 
from his cap, drew his last pay, and came home with 
only college to think about — and a slow ball that was 
no longer what his slow ball once had been. 

THE Crosbys reveled in his plans. State was only 
ten miles away, and the family pocketbook dictated 
that he live at home instead of on the campus. 

"I wish he could room at the college," Tom told the 
family. "It would be better 
for him." 

"Since when would it be 
better than his own good 
home?" Mrs. Crosby de- 
manded indignantly. 

"Mom, Tom doesn't mean 
it that way," Peter blurted. 

"I don't," said Tom. "But 
while other men are living 
the college life, he'll be home 
or traveling. He may find 
himself out of things, and 
when his name comes up 
there may be those who'll 
say, 'Who's Crosby? I don't 
know him'." 

"Maybe," said Kay, "but 
they'll know him later — 
after he's done things." 

It was a battle cry of 
faith, and Dan's heart 
leaped. He went off whis- 
tling to search among the 
garages of Eldridge for a 
car. 

He found one, a wheezy 
old rattletrap that looked as 
though it might fall apart. 
But after a day of scraping carbon, grinding valves, 
tightening loose nuts, and another day of painting the 
top, and varnishing the wheels, and polishing the 
body, the ancient vehicle took on an appearance of 
faded smartness. 

Three days before State was to open, Steve came 
to the yard for the last practice. Dan found himself 
neither better nor worse. Having narrowed the 
avenue of his wildness, it seemed that he could narrow 
it no more. He had always been an overhand pitcher, 
but now he tried an underhand delivery. 

"Don't do that," Steve called sharply. 

Dan sighed. The catcher was right. To switch his 
style would be an admission that he was licked — and 
he wouldn't be licked. He swung into' his wind-up 
and brought the ball forward and down. It floated 
lazily across the middle of the stone they were using 
as a plate. 

Dan smiled grimly. He'd done it that time. Steve 
lined the ball back to him. 

"Try some speed." 

Again the pitch found the plate. 

"Now a curve. Eight here, Dan ! right — " 

The curve failed to break. Steve held the ball a 
moment and walked toward the car that was parked 
behind the house. They sat upon the running board 
in silence. 

"That was the fastest ball I've ever seen you 
throw," Steve said suddenly. "Do you know what 
that means? It's going to give you a better change 
of pace." 

"I'll need more than a change of pace," said Dan. 

"I'm not worrying about that." Steve ran one 
finger down the polished fender. "You know about 
Psi Chi, don't you?" 

"The baseball fraternity at State?" 

The catcher nodded. "Yes. I've been hearing a 
lot about Psi Chi from State men. The fraternity 
has made a practice of taking in baseball men, and 
now it comes pretty close to controlling baseball. If 
there are twenty men on the baseball varsity, three- 
fourths of them will probably be Psi Chi — and they'll 
probably be the men who count." His eyes flashed a 
keen look at the pitcher. 

DAN hadn't bothered to take off his glove. There 
was a small worn spot in the palm, and now he 
prodded it with an experimental finger. 

"Doesn't State have a freshman coach and a var- 
sity coach?" he asked mildly. 
"Sure." 

"Does Psi Chi tell them what to do?" 
"Of course not. But if there are two men fighting 
for a position, and one is Psi Chi and one isn't — " 



Steve made an expressive gesture. "Psi Chi pulls 
for its own." 

Dan sat very still. He saw it now. If you had 
good sense you played your cards to make Psi Chi 
first, and fought for a berth on the nine after that. 
Slowly he withdrew his hand from the glove. 
"How do you go about making Psi Chi, Steve?" 
"They'll know you've played baseball; you've got 
to let them know you're alive. Mix up in things. 
Be seen about the campus and get next to men who 
wear the Psi Chi pin. You can do it in the right 
way. There'll be fellows who've played baseball for 
twenty different schools coming to State as freshmen. 
Psi Chi will look them over. Next January she'll send 
out bids to the best of them. Maybe ten." 

Ten out of seventy or eighty baseball men anxious 
to make the nine! Dan stared at the ground. 

"Supper's ready," Kay called from the dining room. 

Dan stood up. "I'll give 
it a thought," he said, and 
walked with Steve to the 
gate. There he stood, still 
holding the glove, after the 
catcher had gone down the 
street. 

Mix up in things ! Be seen 
around the campus! And 
Tom had said they'd be ask- 
ing, "Who's Crosby?" He 
began to nod slowly as 
though something had be- 
come very clear. While 
other freshmen would be 
getting better acquainted in 
the dormitories and rooming 
houses and the library, he'd 
be day- hopping back and 
forth. While other men 
would be eating together in 
the Union cafeteria, he'd be 
having his supper at home. 
While other men would be 
around where State could 
see them, look them over, 
appraise them — 

"Coming, Dan?" Kay had 
appeared on the porch. 
"Coming," he answered promptly. He tried to force 
a smile. His sister came down three of the wooden 
porch steps. 

"Anything wrong?" she asked in an undertone. 

"Wrong?" He made an attempt at banter. "Noth- 
ing except that I'm famished." 

Kay's hand detained him. "You're sure?" There 
was troubled concern in her eyes. "I saw something 
about your mouth as you came up the walk- — " 

"Oh, that!" He swung her about and marched her 
ahead of him into the hall. "That," he said a little 
too quietly, "is what you might call the fighting look 
of the Crosbys." 

Chapter Three 

STATE absorbed Dan Crosby — and then forgot him. 
By Christmas it was doubtful if more than forty 
freshmen knew him by name. To those who noticed 
him casually he was "that day-hop who parks his car 
behind the chemical lab." 

A few, interested in baseball, knew that he had 
played at Eldridge. One of these was Strang, man- 
ager of the nine, who wore a Psi Chi pin in his vest. 
Strang, though a junior, was taking a belated course 
in Economics I, and Dan was in that class. 

"Having him in your class is a break," Steve told 
Dan a few weeks after school started. "Play up to 
him. Christy's doing it." 

"Everybody's doing it," Dan's voice was dry, 
"Well, you might as well join the rush," Steve said, 
philosophically. 

"And have a gang of guys elbowing me," Dan said 
ruefully. "Well, if I must, I must. I'll brush off the 
blarney and be liberal with it when I meet Strang 
tomorrow." 

But when he came to Economics I next morning 
Christy was there talking to Strang, and with Christy 
was a freshman named Catlin who, for days now, 
had been trotting around with the pitcher. Dan, who 
had no liking for this job of spreading salve for your 
own ends, paused uncertainly, and was conscious that 
Catlin gave Christy a quick, inquiring glance. 

Christy beckoned. "Oh, Dan. You know Strang, 
don't you? Manager of the nine. This is Dan Crosby." 

Strang shook hands cordially. "Glad to know you, 
Crosby. I've seen you in class. You and Christy 
played together last year, I understand." 

Dan found himself wondering from whom the in- 
formation had come. From Christy? 

"Dan was a slow ball man," Christy said. 

Strang nodded as though interested. "It's a long 
time since we've had a real slow-baller at State." 

"That's a tough delivery if you can control it," Cat- 
lin said blandly, a slight smile curving his lips, 



The words were innocent enough, and yet: — Dan was 
conscious of Strang suddenly watching him with sharp 
interest. Christy's face wore a look of slight confu- 
sion. Had the pitcher, in some way, learned of those 
workouts with Steve? Was Catlin trying to hint to 
Strang that one Dan Crosby lacked control? 

"Any delivery's a washout if it's wild," Dan said 
quietly. 

Strang continued to glance from him to Catlin, and 
then to Christy. When the manager spoke his voice 
was still cordial. Somehow, though, it seemed to Dan 
that it held the mechanical note of one who, daily 
meeting those, who angled for his good will, had 
trained himself in the art of being pleasant. 

"Have a good season, Crosby, last year?" 

"I had one pretty good day," said Dan, and gave 
Christy a look. Dan was thinking of the Cold Springs 
game — those two great innings. 

Christy nodded. "Dan did the relief work." 

"Oh!" said Strang. This time his voice was a bit 
flat. Psi Chi didn't go in for relief pitchers. 

Dan went over to a lecture chair. He had played 
up, as Steve had advised, but somehow he knew that 
Strang wasn't interested. It still lacked several 
minutes before the start of the class, and Christy 
came across the room. 

"Why that crack about the Cold Springs game?" 
he demanded in an angry undertone. 

Spots of color touched Dan's cheeks. "Did any- 
body mention Cold Springs?" 

"I knew what you meant." 

"Did you know what Catlin meant when he hinted 
about control?" 

SOME of Christy's anger died. "He shouldn't have 
said that. I heard about you and Steve practicing 
— and the tough time you were having. I did tell 
Catlin. He and I room in the same dorm — you know- 
how you'll tell a fellow things when you get friendly 
with him. I didn't intend him to blab it." 

The spots of color faded. "We'll forget it," Dan 
said quietly. 

That was about all you could do where high-tem- 
pered, willful, impetuous Christv was concerned— -for- 
get it. But Dan couldn't forget Catlin. Why had 
Catlin set out to tumble him with a smooth sentence? 
What concern was Dan to Catlin? The thing troubled 
his mind all day. When his last class was over he 
crossed the campus to Dickinson Hal! and climbed 
the stairs to Steve's room. 

"Catlin?" the catcher said thoughtfully. "He's an 
infielder, and the freshman class is full of infielders. 
There'll be hot competition there, and he knows it. 
He's smoother than I thought." 

"Smooth?" Dan was indignant. 

"Don't you see what he's doing? He figures that 
Christy's sure to make Psi Chi, so he plays up to him. 
Then, through Christy, he gets to Strang. He's play- 
ing it two ways." 

So Christy was practically sure to make the base- 
ball fraternity! Dan had begun to see something of 
how things went at State, and was not surprised. 
Psi Chi had only the yardstick of past performances 
with which to measure the freshmen. Therefore Psi 
Chi picked the stars. If you weren't quite a star — his 
mouth tightened. 

"It's the game," said Steve. "You'll have to play 
it." 

"No." Dan shook his head slowly. "I hate to 
scratch a man's back to make him purr." 

He drove home with Christy Ames in his mind. 
Christy was a star. It gained you nothing to deny 
that. Then why should Christy worry about Dan 
Crosby? It was a puzzle that December afternoon 
that he could not solve, and it was still a puzzle the 
day college closed for the Christmas vacation and he 
rode back to Eldridge with Steve beside him and 
Steve's trunk and two suit cases in the back of the car. 

"Do you know how many pitchers Psi Chi will 
pick?" Steve asked. 

Dan swung the car around a crawling truck. "I 
haven't given it a thought." 

"You wouldn't," the catcher sighed. "Well, I've 
given it a thought. She'll probably take two — not 
more than three." 

"But if Christy is sure — " 

"Suppose he wants to make sure not only that he 
gets in but that he develops enough influence to keep 
another man out?" 

"You mean — " Dan began, and then meditated. 
Steve had said something like this once before. And 
Tom had given Dan a warning. Suddenly Dan began 
to chuckle. "You're crazy. When Christy's right he 
doesn't have to fear the rivalry of any pitcher." 

"Fear's a funny thing," was Steve's comment. 
"Some fellows are afraid of the dark. All right — 
try to make them see that there's nothing in the dark 
to hurt them. Does that take away the fear?" 

Dan still thought it ridiculous. 

"Just the same," Steve announced, "I've been plug- 
ging for you, The fellow with the room next to me 
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in Dickinson is named Hamlin. He's Psi Chi, but 
doesn't live at the house. I've been singing your 
praises. You can never tell — it may help." 

Dan drove a few seconds in silence. "Steve," he 
grinned, "you'd have to sing in a sweet tenor to get 
me any place!" And later, as he was helping Steve 
to take the trunk out of the car. "When do the bids 
go out?" 

"January 10," said the catcher. "Look here, Dan. 
You don't want to pin too much hope to this." 

Dan's mouth twitched. "I won't." 

And yet the edge of hope crept in. There'd be two 
or throe pitchers who would be primed, encouraged, 
given every opportunity to make regular on the var- 
sity. If you weren't one of the two or three you didn't 
have quite the same chance. Even in their talk the 
fraternities drew a distinction. If you were a fra- 
ternity man you were a Greek; if not, you were a 
barbarian. A barb was somebody on the outside. Dan 
knew what being on the outside meant. He had been 
something of an outsider since September. 

THERE were other fraternities, of course. There 
were even a few baseball men in other fraternities. 
But Psi Chi was the only one that seemed to count. 
Psi Chi was the only fraternity with which Dan had 
made contact! 

The Crosby Christmas was what a Crosby Christ- 
mas had always been, rollicking, boisterous, and 
merry. Peter blossomed into his first long trousers, 
and spent the greater part of the day before a mirror 
viewing himself with solemn satisfaction. There was 
a fine pipe for Tom 
in a plush case, and 
trinkets for Kay and 
Mrs. Crosby, and 
warm driving gloves 
and a sheepskin coat 
for Dan, and an air 
rifle for Jim. Before 
noon Jim had shot 
out a cellar window 
andhad disappeared, 
leaving Tom to put 
in a new glass. An 
hour later he was 
back, triumphant. 

"Hey, Tom — I'm 
the best shot ! If 
somebody holds my 
left eye shut when I 
aim I can hit any- 
thing. You ought to 
see me." 

"What were you 
shooting at?" Tom 
demanded. "Win- 

"Ah, that was an 
accident. We didn't 
shoot at any win- 
dows. We were only 
shooting at Mrs. 
Thompson's cat." 

"Jim!" Mrs. Cros- 
by gasped. "You 
wouldn't do a thing 
like that?" 

Peter, pacing the 
floor in all the grave 
resp onsibility of 
long trousers, turned 
fiercely upon his 
brother. "What's the 
matter with you? 
Don't you know 
enough to have some 
sense? Do you want 
to get arrested by 
the cruelty - to - ani- 
mals society?" 

There was a knock 
on the front door. 

"Oh!" Kay gave a 
cry of dismay. "It's 
Mrs. Thompson. 
However shall we 
face her?" 

Jim melted out of 
sight. When he came 
back he called softly 
through the kitchen 
door. 

"Hey, Moml Is 
she gone?" 

It was Kay who 
answered. "Yes — 
Mrs. Thompson's 
gone. You ought to 
be ashamed of your- 
self." 



"We didn't hurt her old cat. It only got hit once, 
and that was in the tail. Is the turkey done?" 
"Come in," Kay ordered. 

Jim sidled in through the door. "Where's Mister 
Crosby?" 

"Mister?" the girl demanded. 

"I mean Pete. He thinks he's somebody." 

"Jim Crosby," Kay said severely. "Put that air 
gun away and get washed for dinner." 

Dan moved smilingly through all the gayety of that 
light-hearted house, but deep in his heart he was 
counting days. Seventeen days to January 10— four- 
teen — twelve — nine — He tried to tell himself he was 
a fool. Why, he had no more chance than a hare 
before a hound. But the thin edge of hope would 
not die. 

He went back for the re-opening of college still 
counting days. Four days to January 10. The whole 
campus stirred with a fever of excitement. He saw 
Christy Ames here, there, and everywhere. And 
Steve, too, he ran across frequently. 

"If you don't make it now," said Steve, "you can 
make it later. Sometimes they take a man as late 
as his senior year." 

"You've heard something?" Dan asked with a sink- 
ing heart. 

"Not a thing. They keep that stuff bottled. If they 
want you, you get a letter. That's the first you know 
of it." 

It came to Dan that he wanted Psi Chi more than 
he had realized. Three days to January 10. Then 
the calendar said tomorrow. And then it was the day. 




He parked his car behind the chem lab. The campus 
was quiet this morning as though a fever had sub- 
sided and had left it spent. The schedule called for 
Economics I. Dan went to the classroom, but Christy 
was not there. Neither was Catlin. Steve appeared 
in the doorway, and they walked a few steps down 
the hall. 

"I made it," the catcher said in suppressed excite- 
ment. "So did Christy. I never had any doubts about 
him. Catlin's in, too." 

Catlin with his smoothness and his politics! Dan 
drew a breath. "I'm glad for you, Steve." 

"I know you are. Got a telephone at your house? 
You could call up and find out if there's a letter — 
how's your afternoon schedule?" 

Dan's schedule called for a one o'clock class. 

"I could rubber around," Steve said, "and maybe 
pick up some word, but — unless a fellow tells you he's 
in you're not supposed to know who the new men are 
until they gather at the Psi Chi house tonight for a 
welcoming dinner." 

Dan Crosby, who had stood unshaken before Cold 
Springs, found it hard to control his voice. "I'll know 
when I get home, anyway." 

"If it's good news give me a ring," Steve begged 
eagerly. 

For Dan the one o'clock class was a crawling night- 
mare. At two o'clock he backed his car out from be- 
hind the chemical building. The car was ancient and 
worn, the engine compression was poor, but he coaxed 
the last ounce of power from the motor and made the 
ten-mile run to Eldridge in 16 minutes. 

Kay was singing 
as she worked in the 
kitchen. He started 
to bound up the back 
stoop, only to check 
himself abruptly. He 
had to come home to- 
day as though this 
were any ordinary 
day, with nothing un- 
usual in the wind. 
For, if the letter was 
not there, he'd carry 
his disappointment 
alone. He had told 
none of the family 
about Psi Chi — not 
even Tom. He knew 
his Crosbys. Had 
they known they 
would all, from his 
mother down to Jim, 
have been counting 
the days with him. 

Kay peeled pota- 
toes as she sang, and 
he rumpled her hair 
as he passed. He 
hung the sheep-lined 
coat in a hall closet 
and called back to 
the kitchen: 
"Any mail today?" 
"One letter for 
you, Dan. It's on the 
sideboard in the din- 
ing room." 

One letter! His 
heart gave a leap. 
Controlling his steps, 
he walked without 
haste to the dining 
room. 

The letter was 
from the Eldridge 
High School Alumni 
Association. 

"Were you expect- 
ing something in 
particular?" Kay 
asked. 

"No," Dan said 
slowly, and stood 
with his head a bit 
bent, tapping the let- 
ter against his chin. 
Well, the dream was 
over. He had flown 
his kite and gone 
chasing after the 
tail, and now he was 
in the brambles and 
the thickets. Still 
with his head bent, 
he went out of the 
room and up the 
stairs to the bedroom 
that he and Tom 
shared. 
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Sitting on the side of the bed, he stared at the worn 
carpet. Disappointment had left him a little numb, 
a little sick, but his brain worked with a clear logic. 
What a ninny he'd been even to dally with the thought 
that Psi Chi would pick him! Psi Chi wanted stars. 
And who was he? Dan Crosby, finisher of sadly-bent 
games! Dan Crosby, who had- known only one mo- 
ment of pitching glory in his life! Dan Crosby, with 
a slow ball he couldn't even control! 

"What a grinning jackass I've been," he said under 
his breath. "It's lucky I never told Tom. He'd have 
thought I had gone daft sure." 

Kay had spoken of his future deeds, and he had 
thought, that day, that there would be future deeds. 
Well, that was another dream that was gone. He 
had been long enough at State to have caught the 
voice of the campus. A State team was a Psi Chi 
team. If you didn't make Psi Chi your road was hard, 
particularly if you were a pitcher with a slow ball 
that couldn't find the plate. You were a barbarian. 
Of course, there were men who refused to be awed by 
Psi Chi, and went out and fought, and forced their 
way in among the elect, and won a place on the nine, 
and — 

A queer, intent pucker formed above Dan Crosby's 
eyes. His mind repeated the thought slowly. There 
were men who forced their way to a place on the nine. 
There were men who went out and fought — 

He stood up suddenly, as though sitting down kept 
his thoughts cramped. Control? What was control? 
Practice, and more practice, and more practice. Sands 
had often said so. And Steve said he was getting 
a better change of pace — what was he after, anyhow? 
To make the nine because he was Psi Chi, or to make 
the nine because he was Dan Crosby? 

With a quick move he yanked open a bureau drawer 
and pulled out a baseball. He cupped it in his hand, 
cuddled it with his fingers, stared at it raptly. And 
then, without warning, he swung his right arm high 
above his head, and brought one foot up sharply, and 
bent at the waist, and went through all the motion of 
driving a ball toward a waiting batsman. 

It was Dan Crosby's notice to his soul that he, too, 
would go out and fight. 

Chapter Four 

THE first semester reports, mailed home from State 
late in January, brought joy to the tribe of Crosby. 
Dan had no mark lower than B plus. Kay baked 
a cake and the family celebrated the event. Ten- 
year-old Jim, stuffing himself gloriously, cast a char- 
acteristic eye upon the future. 

"When do you get another report, Dan? Will we 
have another cake with walnuts? Will we?" 

"Can't you wait until you finish what you have?" 
Pete, fifteen, growled. " 

"There won't be another report until June," said 
Dan. 

"June!" Jim's mouth curved downward as he 
counted on his fingers. "That's five months away. 
Guess I'll have another piece now;" 

"Then you can guess again," Kay said firmly. 
"You've had three times your share already. You 
don't see Dan eating six slices." 

"Dan doesn't eat much since he went to college 
and lost his appetite," Jim argued. The cake was 
removed, and he sat there picking pieces of icing from 
the cloth. 

Dan was conscious of his older brother Tom eying 
him thoughtfully over the bowl of his glowing pipe. 
Jim's chance shot had been a little too close. Food 
to Dan had grown flat and tasteless as he remem- 
bered that few, other than Psi Chi men, made the 
nine at State. And a Crosby minus an appetite 
wasn't a Crosby at all. 

He went up to his room, closed the door, and opened 
his books. Then, with the books before him, his mind 
went back to the campus. There had heen changes 
since that day of Psi Chi pledging. Christy Ames, 
Catlin, and Steve Ward had all moved to the frater- 
nity house. Steve's going had, at first, left him with a 
sinking heart. If this meant that Steve had decided 
to become exclusive — but Steve, though a Psi Chi 
pledge button blossomed on the lapel of his coat, re- 
mained Steve Ward. In some way, Catlin no longer 
gave the impression that he was merely Christy's 
shadow. Well, that was to be expected. Having 
caught his trolley, he no longer had to chase it. And 
as for Christy — 

Dan's eyes puckered. Psi Chi had made a change 
in Christy, too. Even back at Eldridge High he had 
been something of a prima donna — a bit stand- 
offish, a trifle superior, a little condescending. In his 
first few months at State he had added a careful wari- 
ness, as though he had an egg or two in a basket that 
required careful watching. But with the Psi Chi 
pledging the wariness had abruptly departed. For 
days now Christy had been genial and friendly. And 
when he was in that mood, he was a tremendously 
likable Christy, 



The books demanded attention, and with an effort 
Dan forced his mind to study. Subconsciously, he 
noted sounds — Pete and Jim on their way to bed, in 
hot argument as usual; Kay and his mother talking 
quietly downstairs and Kay's rich laughter; Tom clos- 
ing the storm doors with a hard pull and latching 
them. The house grew quiet. He closed one book, 
opened another, sighed, and rumpled his hair, and 
became lost to everything save the printed page be- 
fore him. 

The work was done at last, and he stretched 
cramped muscles. His next move was to open a 
bureau drawer, take out a baseball and glove, and 
hold them tensely for several minutes. Then, turn- 
ing out the light, he undressed and slipped into bed. 

Sleep would not come. Christy Ames walked 
through his thoughts. There had at times been real 
warmth between them. Christy, at times, was a prince. 
And after the Cold Springs game, when Dan had 
replaced Christy and saved the game, Christy had 
given him the honor of paying some attention to him. 
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Steve Ward held to the opinion that Christy had 
suddenly begun to fear a rising rival. Even now Dan 
couldn't quite see it that way. All he had was a two- 
inning reputation, and why should a Christy Ames 
fear that? True, Christy had belittled him sorely to 
Strang, manager of the nine, hut lately Christy had 
been extremely cordial. Prehaps that was because 
Christy thought Dan was no longer worth belittling. 

Dan lay there in the dark, staring up at the unseen 
ceiling. So that was the color of the fox! It ex- 
plained many things. It explained w-hy Christy had 
presented him to Strang labeled as a pitcher who 
merely did relief work. It explained the changed 
Christy of the past few days. For Christy was now a 
Psi Chi man, and Dan Crosby was not, and if you 
weren't a Psi Chi man — 

T\AN threw back the covers and began to pace the 
i-f floor. Suddenly his foot came in contact with a 
chair. The chair toppled and fell, and while he held 
his aching toes there was a tap on the door and a fig- 
ure stepped into the dark room. 

"That you moving around?" Tom asked. 

"Can't sleep," Dan answered, and switched on the 
light. "A thought got straying through my mind." 

Tom closed the door. "Don't you think you've kept 
it locked there long enough? Since when has it be- 
come the custom for a Crosby to hide himself away?" 

Dan flushed. "I wasn't hiding. I just didn't want 
Mother and Kay to think I was in a jam." 

"What kind of a jam?" Tom asked quietly. 

"Baseball," said Dan. His secret worry was out in 
the open at last. Sitting on the side of the bed he 
told it all — his loss of control, his rejection by Psi 
Chi, the long, slow fight that might lie ahead. 

"Afraid of that?" Tom asked. 

Dan stiffened. "No." 

"I thought you weren't. We've always had to fight 
for what we wanted. Not because we wanted it just 
to have it, but because it was worth fighting for." 

"This is worth fighting for," Dan said in an under- 
tone. 

"Is it? Then it's simply a grand test of your 
mettle." 

Mettle? Dan began to smile. 

"That's better," Tom commented. "You've got to 
keep your sense of humor handy. A good grin helps 
out a lot." 



Dan found Tom a fresh breeze blowing away a 
smouldering smoke. He began to chuckle. 

"I'm hungry," he announced suddenly. 

"There's a cure for that," Tom said quizzically. 

They raided the ice box, and found the cure in a 
cold ham. Tom pushed two sandwiches across the 
table. 

"One will be plenty," said Dan. 

"One?" Tom's voice was scoffing. "A man can't 
walk on- one leg." He cut into the ham again. 

"You'll have me feeling like a centipede," Dan 
sighed, and ate as though there was a neglected hol- 
low within him that he had just discovered. "Any 
cake left?" Tom went into the pantry, and came out 
with an empty plate. Dan's lips twitched. 

"Jim managed to get another slice," he said dryly. 

They cleared the table and went upstairs. A small 
figure skulked in the hall and whispered hoarsely: 

"Hey, Dan!" 

"What are you doing out of bed, youngster?" Tom 
demanded. 

"I woke up and heard you go downstairs. Will you 
tell Kay you ate all the cake? Will you?" 
"Why should we do that?" 

"Kay'll scalp me. We men have to stand together, 
don't we?" 

"Men, is it?" A queer, suppressed rumble sounded 
in Tom's throat. "Get back to your bed, youngster, 
or I'll scalp you myself." 

Dan went on to his room, grinning, and fell asleep 
at once. Something heavy and dragging had gone 
from his mind. 

The morning found him buoyant and elastic. He 
drove the old rattletrap of a car the ten miles to State 
through sharp, dazzling, winter sunshine. It was, 
after all, a good world in which to fight for things 
and win them. 

STEVE WARD, meeting him after a morning class, 
brought the news that the frosh nine would start 
indoor practice on February 20. Spots of color came 
and went in Dan's cheeks. 

"I'll be keen for it," he said, and suddenly threw 
back his head and laughed. Oh, but Tom was right; 
it was good to fight for things. And it was good, too, 
to make ready. That afternoon he went to the gym 
and did a slow, jogging mile on the track. Later, as 
he was bending and stretching, Steve came off the 
handball court. 

"How's the shoulder, Dan?" 

Dan moved his arm back, and up, and forward. 
"It doesn't seem to stick as it did last summer." 

The catcher nodded. "I told you it would loosen." 
There was a moment of silence, "They think Christyll 
be the frosh star." 

Dan knew what "they" meant. Psi Chi, of course. 

"I told them not to make the mistake of counting 
you out," Steve went on. He began to whistle thought- 
fully, and moved toward the showers. 

Dan could understand how Psi Chi had taken that. 
A pledge, blowing the trumpet for a barbarian who 
lived in the outer darkness. He followed the catcher 
to the showers. 

"You may make trouble for yourself, Steve." 

The catcher gave him a wide grin. "Oh, I guess 
not." But there was something in the smile that 
made Dan think that perhaps there had been hot 
words in the fraternity house. 

"I'd feel better," Dan said uneasily, "if you'd not 
take my part too much — " 

"And I'd never feel right if I didn't," Steve said 
quietly. "They pledged me because they wanted me, 
and when I went in I took my opinions with me. Psi 
Chi doesn't own them. Neither does State. They're 
mine." He plunged under the shower and came out 
dripping. "I'm itching to see that slow ball coming 
into my mitt." 

Dan drew a breath. "I'm wild to send it there," 
he said. 

A week later he knew he was coming into shape. 
His muscles began to feel springy and lithe, and his 
wind was good. Bit by bit more and more baseball 
men appeared for light workouts, but at no time was 
a baseball in sight. Varsity men, second-string men, 
freshmen; and then, one day, Catlin. Dan was aware 
of Catlin watching him curiously. 

"You started early, didn't you?" the infielder asked. 

"Fairly," said Dan. 

Catlin looked him over critically — and the next day 
Christy Ames appeared. Dan waited. What would it 
be, a characteristic flash of temper, or a smile? 

Christy smiled. "Filled out a lot, haven't you?" 

"About ten pounds." 

"What I don't understand," Christy said, puzzled, 
"is how a fellow of your build can throw such a slow 
ball. You haven't been going hard, have you? Don't. 
The game now is to ease along. I got that straight 
from headquarters. We had Martin, the frosh coach, 
at the house for dinner last week." 

Dan jogged around the track. Once more he couldn't 
quite make Christy out. The advice to ease along 
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had been given with open-handed .m nerusity, but that 
mention of Martin made Ban thoughtful. Did Psi 
Chi entertain coaches to strengthen its influence? 

He finished a round of the track and went off 
toward the handball court where Steve Ward was 
standing. "Steve, did Martin have dinner at the Psi 
Chi house?" 

There was a moment of hesitation. "Why- — yes." 

"When?" 

"Oh, last week." 

Steve was too casual. Dan saw a revealing light. 

"Did you tell the house they couldn't count me out, 
the night Martin was there?" 

"What difference does that make?" Steve demanded 
brusquely. 

To Dan it made all the difference in the world. 
Once' Steve had told him that he didn't buy his 
friends with toadying. Neither, Dan thought, did 
he buy them with flattery. A glow ran through 
his blood. What matter if a coach dined at 
Psi Chi and listened to Psi Chi sing the praises 
of its own? A pitcher's first job was to show 
the pattern of his wares, and with a battery 
mate like Steve, he'd show them. 



T^EBRUARY came. The call for 
■T freshmen was posted. And before the prac- 
tice was on a week, Dan knew that his strange 
wildness was with him still. He had nothing 
to show but an. inability to find the plate. And 
yet, the battery men had not gone beyond lob- 
bing the ball, but even pitching lazily and with- 
out effort, he couldn't locate the target. 

Martin, the coach, watching the battery can- 
didates, gave Steve a sharp glance. Was this 
the unknown wonder whose praises Steve had 
sung? He spoke to Dan. 

"Where's your control, Crosby?" 

Dan flushed. "Likely it's mislaid." 

"They tell me you had control at Eldridge." 

It was Steve who answered. "He had plenty. 
But last summer he put on a lot of muscle and weight. 
I think it threw him off balance. He'll get back his 
control." 

"Certainly," Martin agreed. 

Dan turned that one word in his mind, trying to 
read what inflection it had carried. Had the coach 
meant it, or had it merely been polite disbelief? What 
whs wrong with him? Exasperated; he lost his temper, 
and the next pitch hit the gym floor in front of the 
catcher. 

"Easy," said Steve. "There's no sense in fighting 
the ball." 

Dan came down to earth. Christy had heard the 
dialogue with Martin and had seen that pitch. Spots 
of color came again to Dan's cheeks. This time he 
took his time, held himself back, and grew tense and 
tight. The pitch was bad. 

Christy, in the line of hurlers, called advice. "Never 
mind control; just throw it." 

A muscle in Dan's cheek worked. Merely to throw 
indifferently would be to admit to himself that he 
was licked. Licked? He wouldn't be licked. A Crosby 
was never licked. A Crosby — 

The grimness of his mouth softened*. He was for- 
getting something. A Crosby fought the good fight, 
and fought with a smile. A sense of humor. The ball 
came to him and he threw back his head, drew a full 
breath, and sent it away with an easy motion: 

But it was another bad pitch, and Steve had to 
reach for it. 

A whistle blew, and Martin's voice called through 
the gym: 

"Time's up. Once around the track." 

Dan ran with his head still up, and with a smile on 
his lips. It was an artificial smile, fixed and forced, 
but Steve, running at his side, didn't suspect. The 
catcher spoke in an undertone. 

"That's the way to take it, Dan. You'll find the 
range. No need to get discouraged." 

Discouraged? The smile momentarily faded. What 
had happened to his control? If it was going to be 
like this forever — a sweat broke out on his palms, 
but he forced the' smile back on his lips. 

The squad swung off the track, trotted toward the 
lockers, and spread out over the dressing benches. 
Christy Ames came striding across the floor with Cat- 
lin almost at his heels. 

"Look here, Dan, did you ever give control a 
thought back at Eldridge?" Christy's voice was 
curious. 

"There was never a need for it," said Dan. 

"Don't you see what's happening to you? 
You're thinking of control every time you hold 
the ball. Will this go true, or won't it — you 
know what I mean? Your confidence wobbles, 
and the ball wobbles, and control is shaken out 
of you even before you pitch." 

"Well?" Steve demanded. 

"Why, there's only one way to handle a thing 
like that. You concentrate on just one thing- — 



Steve's glove. You draw an imaginary line right to 
the glove. Do you know what happens then? That 
line becomes just as real as though it were laid down 
with a tape. Then — " Christy made a -gesture with 
his hands. "Then you just pitch along that line." 

"It's worth trying," Dan said gratefully, "and 
thank you." 

Christy's hands made another gesture. "Glad to 
help along." He turned toward one of the benches, 
and Catlin was still at his heels. The infielder said 
something in an impatient undertone. Christy pushed 
him aside playfully, and gave a carelessly indulgent 
laugh. 

There were red stains in Dan's cheeks. This time 
Christy was transparent. Crosby? Crosby would 
never be dangerous. Give him a hand. That's what 
Christy was thinking! Yet, as he drove the flivver 
back toward Eldridge, he appreciated that Christy 




The Golf Bug 

By Jack Carpenter 

It was an ancient golfing man. 
He stoppeth one of three. 
The others made their get-away 
And so he picked on me. 

He holds me with his glittering eye 
And chains me to the spot. 
And all the while he rambles on 
About that wondrous shot. 

He holds me with his skinny hand. 
"I took the' ball," quoth he. 
"And with a firm and steady grip 

I placed it on the tee. 

"I paused to spit upon my hands, 
Then rubbed them on my pants; 
I took a practice swing or two 
And then I changed my stance. 

"The caddy stood with open mouth — 
His eyes were popping out 
As with a well directed swing 
I gave the ball a clout. 

"The ball it rose upon my right; 
My driver followed through. 
Then, veering slightly to the left, 
Straight for the pin it flew. 

"The bunkers cleared, the gallery cheered 
As on the green it dropped; 
Then, rolling on a yard or two, 
Into the hole it plopped. 

"I stared, and then' I rubbed my eyes, 
Amazed at what I'd done — 
Yes, very much to my surprise, 
I'd made a hole in one I" 



And then that ancient golfing n 
Bought forty-nine new sticks, 
And going out upon the links, 
He made the hole in sixt 




had been generous and helpful. In spite of Christy's 
careless laugh at Catlin, Dan found himself warming 
up to the frosh star. 

Next day he ranged off with the battery men and 
concentrated on that imaginary line to Steve's glove. 
Varsity men were throwing a baseball around at the 
other end of the gym. Luby, the varsity coach, came 
down and spoke for a time with Martin. To these 
things Dan was dead. Christy was right. The imag- 
inary line was as plain as though it had been marked 
with chalk. He bent his body with the swing of his 
arm, and laid the ball along that visionary mark, and 
saw it thud time after time squarely into Steve's 
glove. 

"Better today, isn't it?" Christy asked. 
Dan's eyes glowed. "It sure is! That was a good 
hunch, Christy!" He sang as he drove the flivver 
home, and burst into the house asking how soon 
supper would be ready. 

"Hey, Dan!" Pete clamored for attention. 
"Do. you know what Jim did today?" 

"Jim Crosby," Kay demanded fearfully, "did 
you have that air gun out, after me biding it?" 

"Aw, it wasn't the air rifle," Pete growled. 
"It was the way Jim went around talking. He 
told everybody how Dan was going to pitch all 
the big games for the State freshman team." 

Dan slumped into a chair. Of all the things 
to say! It would spread to many ears — maybe 
to the ears of Christy Ames. And it would 
make him look like a fool. 

"Who told you to say that?" he demanded 

"Aw, gee!" Jim scraped his feet. "I had 
to do something, didn't I?_ After the way you 
told Kay you ate the cak&— " The boy gulped 
with the stricken conviction that- he had said 
too much. 

"Oh!" Kay's voice was ice. "So it was you 
who ate the cake, was it, Jim Crosby? And 
your brothers who should know better taking 
the blame and shielding your rascality." She flashed 
a look of indignation at Tom and at Dan, and walked 
out of the room. 

Dan, going upstairs to wash, met her in the hall. 
"You're not really angry, Kay, are you?" 
"Angry?" All at once laughter convulsed her. "Who 
could be angry for long with Jim?" 

But Jim, a little afraid of Kay in her righteous 
wrath and not quite sure of her mood, ate a discreetly 
subdued supper. Before going to bed he sidled up 
to Dan. 

"Hey, Dan, I won't say anything about baseball 
unless somebody asks me." 

DAN fixed him with a stern look. "If anybody asks 
you, you know nothing." 
"Aw," Pete broke in, "that's all he ever knows. 
And the next time he follows me around yelling 
'Pull up your long pants, pull up your long pants,' 
I'll sock him — " 

"Jim Crosbv," Kay cried, "did you do a thing like 
that?" 

But Jim had fled. 

The day passed, and that imaginary line became 
an inviting groove. There was a mad joy in unwind- 
ing the springs of his arm and shoulders, in feeling 
the ball slip from his cupped hands, and in hearing it 
thud into Steve's mitt. He began to use curves, and 
found that he could control them, too. He owed all 
this to Christy Ames. He smiled. Worry took its 
strings from his mind. He became the sphinxlike Dan 
Crosby of Eldridge High whom Coach Sands had sent 
out to finish the Cold Springs game — not a grim, 
tight-lipped, silent Dan Crosby, but a pitcher of poise, 
and of steady nerves. 
"Coming along?" Christy asked him. 
Dan grinned. "Better than that," he said cheer- 
fully. Later he heard Catlin arguing heatedly, and 
Christy giving that careless, confident laugh. 

Spring began to knock at the doors of winter. 
Here and there a balmy day stole into early March. 
Snow melted and disappeared, a bed of pussy willows 
broke into yellow buds, young grass took on its first 
color of green, and the campus was rich with the 
smell of a world beginning to come to life again. 
Martin had made three cuts, and what was left of the 
freshman squad met and elected a captain. Catlin 
was the man chosen. 

Dan was not surprised. To the squad Catlin 
had been affable, eager, and colorful. And he 
could play ball. There was no question about 
that. He was fast on his feet, and could go 
either to right or to left, and a grounder hit 
to him was as good as killed. 

"He'll talk nothing to Martin but Christy," 
Steve said. It was a curious speech from a 
Psi Chi man. 

Dan shrugged. What of it? Psi Chi or no 
Psi Chi, when all was said and done, the time 
came when a pitcher had to do his talking with 
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a baseball. With deeds, not words. 

A week later Luby took the varsity 
outdoors, leaving the gym to the fresh- 
men. At once a change came over the 
gym. Up to this point there had al- 
ways been a hundred or more spectators 
in the balcony. Now they were gone 
and the balcony became a yawning, 
empty horseshoe. After all, the frosh 
team was small potatoes — merely State 
men in the making. And then, four days 
later, the freshman squad went out, too. 
Frosh Field received them- — Frosh Field 
with its rickety fence that needed paint- 
ing, and its small neglected wooden 
stands. 

To Dan, after weeks on the concrete 
floor of the gym, the soft sod was a 
magic carpet. He dug his spikes into 
it, and wine ran in his veins. Men 
formed in line at the batting nets. In- 
fielders capered about the diamond. A 
ball flew into the blue of the sky and 
soared away toward the outfielders. 
With a queer, exultant sound in his 
throat, he took his place in the line of 
pitchers throwing to Steve and to Haley, 
another catcher. 

AH! Eight down the line. A teaser 
. that time. And then one high and on 
the inside corner, with enough smoke 
on it for a fast ball. And now a sleepy, 
tantalizing drop — He saw the ball sag, 
and droop, and droj) six inches. Oh, 
but it was grand to see it behave like 
that! 

Martin spoke at his back. "Is that 
your slow ball?" 

Dan blinked. "Why — that's what it's 
been called." 

"Not slow enough. I thought you 
had a real slow ball at Eldridge." The 
coach glanced at Steve. 

"I thought it had taken on too much 
zip," the catcher answered, "but down 
in the gym I couldn't be sure. Maybe 
the extra weight and muscle — " 

"Let me see how you hold that ball," 
Martin ordered. 

Dan held out his hand. 

"Too far back toward the palm. You 
get too much into it. Hold it with the 
first joint of the thumb and two fingers. 
Try it." 

The ball sailed wildly past Steve. 
"Again." 

The pitch was better. 

"Work on that for a while," Martin 
said, and passed down the line of 
pitchers, and suddenly came back. "You 
get the idea, Crosby, don't you? Hold- 
ing the ball far out on your fingers, you 
have to put something behind it. That 
gives you a slow ball with a fast ball 
motion." 

But all that ran through Dan's 
thoughts was, "Wild again." The ball 
felt awkward. Meanwhile, pitcher after 
pitcher was called on to face the bat- 
ters. No call came for him. And 
the next day the moundsmen were 
divided, and he found himself throwing 
to Haley instead of to Stev», and he 
knew that Martin had weighed him and 
rated him. He was a second-string man. 

Haley didn't have Steve's way of pull- 
ing out the best you had. Haley looked 
at you reproachfully and shook his head 
when the ball didn't come true, as 
though you had done him a damage. 
Haley — The ball slipped, and went 
off at a tangent over the catcher's head. 

"Steady!" Steve's voice came softly. 

The word, merely as Steve said it, 
was a tonic. Steady was right. No 
looking at yourself in the mirror and 
giving yourself the creeps. Control of 
this new delivery was something else to 
fight for and win. He caught Steve's 
eye, and laughed, and the laugh had the 
ring of a battle cry. His fingers tight- 
ened on the ball, his arm went back in 
a free swing, and the white horsehide 
floated toward the catcher. 

Wide! Wide of the glove. 

"Keep steaming," Steve called. The 
words were apparently cried to Christy, 
but Dan knew they were meant for him. 
If only Haley wouldn't look so sorely 
grieved and reproachful ! It became a 



fight not only to conquer the new de- 
livery but to hold himself aloof from 
the catcher's discouraging grimaces. 
Dan smiled. 

Friday found him still struggling, 
and still waiting for a call to face the 
batters. Steve overtook him between 
Frosh Field and the gym. 

"In a hurry to get away, Dan?" 

"Why?" 

"I thought I'd ride back with you." 

"I'll wait," said Dan. He was glad, 
as they rolled toward Eldridge, that 
Steve showed no desire to speak about 
his pitching. 

"Psi Chi figures Christy for the first 
game," the catcher said after a silence. 

A muscle in Dan's cheek twitched. 
"Does every college have a fraternity 
to run its baseball?" he asked tartly. 

"No," Steve replied without hesita- 
tion. "Here and there — that's all. 1 
heard of one fraternity that controlled 
football, and messed up the team for 
several years. Psi Chi is an exception. 
If it was a rule for the fraternities to 
hold the whip, they wouldn't last. The 
colleges wouldn't stand for it." The car 
stopped, and he got out. "I'll be around 
about two o'clock tomorrow. All right?" 

Dan looked at him steadily. "Why?" 

"Practice." 

"Steve, did you come home just so 
you'd catch me tomorrow?" 

"See you tomorrow," said Steve, and 
was gone. 

Those red spots that were flags of 
emotion showed in Dan's cheeks. He 
threw the car into gear and drove home 
slowly. 

"Kay," he said, "will you bake a cake 
and have some lemonade tomorrow 
afternoon? Steve Ward's coming." 

"He's doing you a service, isn't he, 
Dan?" 

"A great service," Dan said slowly. 

"I'll have the cake," Kay said, "and 
I'll mix it this very minute." 

Jim's voice came shrilly from up- 
stairs. "Hey, Dan ! What time are you 
going to eat it?" 

"Jim Crosby," Kay cried furiously, 
"is that you? What are you doing in 
the hall? I thought I sent you upstairs 
for a bath — " 

A door closed hurriedly. Jim's muf- 
fled voice sounded : 

"Aw, keep your old cake. I wouldn't 
eat any if vou asked me. Just ask me. 
Goon. See if I'll eat it!" 

STEVE came the next afternoon. 
Somehow, as Dan prepared to pitch, 
everything seemed different. Even the 
ball, squeezed by the ends of his fingers, 
lost the awkwardness of its strange 
grip. And Steve's face was the face 
of a catcher who knew that everything 
was going to be all right. 

Dan began to pitch. Minute by minute 
he felt his confidence growing. Steve 
spread his hand. 

"Come on, Dan. Come on, old boy. 
Give it to me," 

Dan threw his body, and his arm and 
shoulder into the pitch. The ball seemed 
to lose momentum, to hesitate, to float. 

"Hot dog!" Steve held the glove up 
as a target. "Inside corner, Dan." 

The ball found the glove as though 
it were a magnet. 

"Peaches!" Steve crooned. "Try a 
fast one." 

The afternoon turned to golden glory. 
The ball whipped and drooped, zipped 
and crept. The slow drop became a 
teasing, tantalizing, tempting, luring 
phantom. They had lemonade and cake 
on the steps of the rear porch. Jim, 
materializing out of thin air, appeared 
on the porch, cake in hand, as Dan and 
Steve started toward the street. 

"Hey, Steve, don't you want another 
piece of cake? Don't you? Ask Kay 
for another piece. Go on — she'll give 
you another piece. If you don't want 
it you can give it to me." 

Kay's shocked voice called through 
a kitchen window. "Jim Crosby! What- 
ever do you mean — " 

But Jim had fled on prudent heels. 



Dan walked as far as the gate. "Go- 
ing back with me Monday, Steve?" 

"No — I'd better go back tomorrow. 
There's a fellow I'm particularly 
anxious to see." 

Dan gave him a quick, suspicious 
look. Steve's eyes became veiled — and 
innocent. Too innocent. 

"Might it be Martin?" Dan asked 
softly. 

"It might," the catcher said. 

Yet on Monday Dan found himself 
lined up with the second-string hurlers. 
He was going good today, and Haley 
ceased to roll his eyes and shake his 
head. Steve was over talking to Martin, 
and presently Catlin joined them. It 
seemed to Dan that the catcher and the 
captain argued hotly. Martin, listen- 
ing, said nothing. Abruptly Steve 
stalked away, and Catlin remained in 
earnest conversation with the" coach. 

DAN sighed. Evidently Steve had 
sung his praises to deaf ears. The 
Crosby mouth tightened. Another fight 
to be won. Well, he was getting good at 
winning fights. He had overcome his 
wildness. He had conquered this new 
ball. Now he had to go on, and bide his 
time, and convince Martin. The ball 
came to him again, and he gripped it 
carefully and laid a beautifully slow 
ball into Haley's glove. A shadow 
moved at his elbow. He glanced over 
his shoulder. Martin was walking away. 

Christy was called to pitch to the 
batters, the cage was wheeled away, 
and Steve went behind the plate. Had 
Martin been watching him? Dan 
couldn't be sure. 

Another pitcher succeeded Christy on 
the mound. Dan continued to throw 
that floating teaser. Sands had warned 
him, back at Eldridge, that he'd get a 
slow start at State. Just how slow was 
a slow start? If he was going to spend 
the entire season looking at Haley's 
gloves — 

"Crosby!" Martin called. 
Dan stood for a moment as though he 
hadn't heard. 

"They want you," Haley chortled. 
"Give 'em the works." 

At that moment a warmth grew in 
Dan for the catcher whose grimaces had 
once proved irritating. He was con- 
scious, as he went toward the mound, 
of Christy watching him sharply and 
of Catlin standing on second base in 
silence. The infield began to call en- 
couragement, but the freshman cap- 
tain's voice was still. 

Dan shifted his cap. Steve, he knew, 
had talked him into this chance. The 
catcher was crouched behind the bats- 
man, his lips slightly parted, his fingers 
telegraphing a signal for a fast ball. 
It was, Dan thought, keen thinking. 
They knew him for a slow-baller, they'd 
be expecting a slow ball, and he'd cross 
them with what speed he had. He had 
spun the ball high and toward the in- 
side corner. 

The batter rammed a solid hit 
through short. 

"Accidents will happen," Steve called 
blithely, and signaled for a slow pitch. 

Dan knew, even as he threw, that the 
ball was perfect. It floated with a lur- 
ing, deceptive speed— and yet the batter 
sent it on a line into left field. 

Steve's face sobered. Dan went cold 
inside. They had hit his fast ball and 
his floater. He saw the catcher jerking 
his chin slowly. It was an old signal- 
head's up. Dan gripped the ball care- 
fully, took a full wind-up, and sent the 
slow drop toward the plate. Another 
perfect pitch. Nevertheless, even as it 
started to break, the batter met it and 
sent it whistling down the first -base 
line. Three hits on three pitched balls. 

"That's all, Crosby," Martin called. 
"Kraft! On the mound." 

Catlin's tongue loosened and turned 
forth a flood of peppery talk. 

Spots of color in Dan's cheeks told 
their own story. Haley flashed him a 
look that was marked with sympathy 
and concern. 



"Never mind," Christy called cheer- 
fully. 

"Didn't I knock 'em dead?" Dan came 
back. 

But the taste of failure was bitter on 
his lips. Steve had fought Catlin and 
Psi Chi for him, and look what he had 
given in return. Three pitched balls! 
Martin, apparently, had been of an open 
mind. Well, the coach's mind was prob- 
ably closed now, and he couldn't blame 
him at all. 

He wanted to be away in his car, 
driving toward the home where they'd 
welcome him without a question and 
never show a trace of doubt. But he 
couldn't flee from his hurts. It wasn't 
in him to cover his face. And so he 
stayed in the outfield until the practice 
was over, and followed the team back 
to the gym. 

"What was the matter with me?" he 
asked Steve. 

"You had everything," Steve an- 
swered promptly. "You were never bet- 
ter. It happened to be their day to hit. 
Thev'd have hit anybody." 

"Who'll believe that?" 

"You believe it," the catcher said, 
"and I believe it." 

Dan drove home whistling. Failure? 
What was failure save a momentary 
slip? And how easy it was to pick 
yourself up again when a grand friend 
like Steve held out a helping hand! 

Chapter Five 

CHRISTY pitched the first game 
against the Osage freshmen, and 
scored a 6-0 shut-out. Four days later 
Kraft sunk Centerbury in a close 5-4 
battle. Christy drew the assignment for 
the third game, and faced Lee Military 
Academy. The cadets didn't get a run- 
ner past second base. Psi Chi began 
to congratulate itself that in Christy it 
had picked a curly wolf. 

Meanwhile, Dan Crosby went through 
the drab routine of the man who is not 
quite good enough. During games he 
sat on the bench as he had so often done 
at Eldridge, a stoical, relaxed, almost 
forgotten figure. On practice days he 
warmed up with Haley and pitched to 
the batters. They had never again 
slaughtered his shoots and bends, but 
the shadow of that first failure lay over 
him. Once, in practice, he held the 
squad helpless. Coming back to the gym 
that afternoon he found Steve red-faced 
and angry, in violent argument with 
Catlin and a group of players. Steve's 
voice reached him: 

"Why don't you be fair? If he was 
Psi Chi—" 

Catlin caught sight of Dan and called 
loudly: 

"Hello, Crosby." 

The greeting silenced Steve. Dan 
drove back to Eldridge that day chew- 
ing thoughts that were touched with 
acid. Jim sat in the kitchen nursing 
a blackened and swollen eye. 

"Will you look at him?" Kay de- 
manded. "Whatever it will be next I 
don't know." 

"He was fighting," Mrs. Crosby said 
to Dan. "Rolling around the sidewalk 
with another boy and keeping the whole 
neighborhood in a turmoil." 

Dan fixed the youngster with a cold 
look. Jim, not one bit abashed, grinned. 

"Dan, one of the kids said you couldn't 
be such a hot pitcher, else why didn't 
you get to pitch a game. I couldn't 
swallow anything like that, could I? 
Anyway, I wouldn't have this black eye 
only for a lucky punch. When are you 
going to pitch, Dan?" 

"Some day," said Dan. His jaw was 
set. > 

"Is that all the fault you're going to 
find with him?" Kay demanded indig- 
nantly. "No wonder he's what he is." 

The season ran on without change, 
with Christy and Kraft alternating on 
the mound. It was as though Martin, 
having found two winning hurlers, was 
content to stake the season on them. 
Once, when Kraft showed signs of 
weakening, Dan was rushed to the bull 
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pen to warm up. But Kraft weathered 
the storm. Then it was June, and only 
two games were left — the clash with 
Regis and the annual big game with the 
Midland Tech freshmen. 

And at that spot in the schedule 
Kraft developed a sore arm. 

"You get what this means, don't 
you?" Steve asked, his eyes eagerly 
alight as he gazed at Dan out on the 
field. 

It meant hope. Martin would want 
to save Christy for Tech. Some second- 
string man would be thrown at Regis. 
Dan's fingers trembled on the ball. 

And yet when Martin told him, the 
day of the game, that he would work 
against Regis, the tremble passed and 
he became as ice. It was as though, 
having worked for this, he now drew up- 
on some deep and hidden source of 
strength and poise. He and Christy 
warmed up together in front of the 
poorly filled stands. Christy put a hand 
on his shoulder. 

"Listen, Dan. This Regis gang is 
tough with the bat. Hold 'em, boy — 
till the sixth, anyhow." 

"Why the sixth?" Dan asked curi- 
ously. 

"Martin hopes you'll go that far. If 
I have to step in then, it'll mean only 
a few innings. I'll be fresh for Tech." 

The spots of color that touched Dan's 
cheeks were instantly gone. "I'm not 
counting on needing any help at all," 
he said. 

"Oh, no?" Christy, looking slightly 
exasperated, took his hand off Dan's 
shoulder. "Got this game all sewed up?" 

"No — not yet," said Dan. 

The umpire appeared, and a signal 
from Martin ended the warm-up. 
Christy stalked to the bench. It was 
queer, Dan thought, the way the fresh- 
man star bridled whenever chance 
threw one Dan Crosby an opportunity. 
He fell into step with Steve. 

"What line was Christy handing 
you?" the catcher demanded. 

"He told me Martin was hoping I'd 
last until the sixth." 

"Martin didn't intend you to be told 
that," Steve said angrily. "If Martin 
knew — " 

"Let it go," said Dan. "A baseball 
can do its own talking." 

Today, as on that day he had first 
pitched to the State batters, he knew 
he had it. That day he had been 
slaughtered, but now he had no doubts. 
The ball in his hands became a subtle, 
cunning, obedient phantom. Easily and 
smoothly he shot for the inside. The 
batter stepped back. The ball swerved 
gently and fluttered across the plate for 
a called strike. 

"Watch that slow curve," the coach- 
ers barked. 

Dan laid the next one across the 
knees, low and fast. It caught the bat- 
ter unprepared, and went for the second 
called strike. 

THE small crowd began to root. Dan 
could afford to gamble now, and ex- 
perimented with two bad balls. The 
batter was not fooled. Then, forced to 
pitch, Dan sent up another gentle 
floater. The batter swung too soon, and 
dribbled an easy chance to short. 

The next Regis man was plainly a 
bunter. Dan wanted none of that. A 
slow ball, perfectly bunted, was a tough 
hit to handle. He rifled in a fast ball 
right below the shoulders. The batter 
was fooled by the speed, and nicked a 
foul that spat over Steve's shoulder. 
"Strike one!" 

"Oh, come on, Dan," Steve chided 
cheerfully. "Don't tie them up in knots. 
Let 'em hit it." 

The batter shifted his bat nervously. 
Dan's mouth twitched. There was a 
way to fool a nervous bunter. Again 
he sent the ball high, but this time it 
came in very, very slow. And the bat- 
ter, trying to meet the ball before it 
reached him, missed it entirely. 

"That's using the old bean," Steve 
yelped. 



Dan grew* warm with a radiant glow. 
Oh, but he had it today! There'd be 
no bunt now. He had worked on the 
first batter; maybe this second Regis 
man would expect him to waste a ball 
or two. Well, if he was waiting for 
that — Dan rifled the ball, straight and 
true, squarely across the center of the 
plate. 

Too late the batter saw that he 
couldn't let it go — that it would be a 
called strike. Too late the bat lashed 
out. The ball, arching into the air, fell 
gently into Catlin's glove. 

Christy, on the bench, shook a puzzled 
head. "How was that for a cuckoo 
stunt? With two strikes and no balls, 
he lays one right over." 

"He's pitching with something more 
than a baseball," said Martin. 

Christy gave the coach a startled 
glance. 

THE conviction grew upon Dan that 
today he could make the ball do any- 
thing he willed. With the third batter 
at the plate, he sent a slow floater above 
the knees. The batter fouled it down 
the first-base line. Another slow hall 
came in high and outside. Again the 
pitch was fouled to first. 

Dan could see the man at the plate 
shortening his bat and deliberately set- 
ting himself to meet the next slow ball. 
"Watch it, Bing," the coaches called. 
Little crinkles formed about the cor- 
ners of Dan's eyes. Watch out for what? 
A change of pace? There'd be no change 
of pace. He'd match his slow ball 
against the man who was set for it. 
He'd match the skill of his fingers, his 
wrist, his arm against that batter's eye. 
Superbly confident he let the ball go. 

If the other balls had been slow, this 
ball crept. And just as the batter took 
his swing, it spun into a downward dip 
and went past the lunging bat for the 
third strike. 

Dan's mouth relaxed into a fleeting, 
happy grin. 

"That's pitching," said Martin, as the 
team came to the bench. 

"You'll see more of it," said Steve. 
Dan said nothing. The radiant glow 
had given place to a serene peace. Any- 
way, what was there to say? If his 
work was good, Martin would know it. 
If it was bad, no words could give it 
flavor. What he wanted most was to 
see the red -clad legs of State come dash- 
ing across the plate. A tally or two to 
work on — 

It wasn't until the fifth inning that 
the tallies came. Then a base on balls, 
an error, a sacrifice, and three hits 
brought over four runs. Dan went out 
to pitch the sixth with the score 4-0 in 
his favor. 

Regis, discouraged, went down be- 
fore that slow ball more helplessly 
than she had fallen in the earlier inn- 
ings. Dan came back to the bench turn- 
ing a whimsical thought in his mind. 
He had, at least, lasted through Regis's 
half of the sixth. Christy Ames looked 
at him as though he were a ghost rising 
to haunt Christy's castle. Dan looked 
directly at Christy and grinned widely. 

"You needn't rub it in," Christy said, 
half under his breath. 

Martin looked up. "What's that, 
Christy?" he asked. 
"Nothing," Christy answered sulkily. 
Dan sat down philosophically. After 
all, this was the same old Christy. And 
there was this game to think about. He 
pitched the seventh, worked his way 
carefully through the eighth, and sailed 
triumphantly through the ninth to an 
earned shut-out. 

Steve babbled incoherently as he 
pounded Dan on the back. "Didn't I 
tell you? Didn't Sands have the dope? 
Didn't Sands say State would need you? 
Didn't they break their backs trying 
to hit that sneaker? I'm not going to 
eat at Psi Chi tonight. You and I'll trot 
off together—" 

"I can't, Steve," Dan said regretfully. 
"I'm all hot to get home with the news. 
They'll be tickled." 
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HOW DID HE GET 

HIS "FORM"? 

Where did the champion learn his 
"form" — his ease and power? In 
ninety -nine cases out of a hundred, as 
a youthful swimmer, he patterned 
after the champion! 

The champion has confidence. Even 
liis dress gives him confidence- — for 
he's dressed not only for speed but for 
safety. Though his muscles are strong 
as guy-ropes, he knows he can't afford 
to leave unguarded that unmuscular, 
unprotected "vital zone." He wears an 
athletic supporter. 

Wear one yourself, every time you're 
in the water. Don't take chances on 
injury from an awkward twist or strain. 
Wear a supporter— and you'll be safely 
dressed for the crawl or the jack-knife 
. . . and properly dressed for the beach. 

Wear a goorf athletic supporter, in 
all your strenuous sports. The name to 
know is PAL, the good supporter made 
by Bauer cv. Black. SI at your druggist's. 

PAL 
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Free Booklet — "Guard the. Vital Zone" 
— tells what every young man should know 
about the need and function of an athletic 
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Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. AB -s 
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The Crosbys were sitting down to 
supper when he walked into the dining 
room. Tom was the first one to see 
his face. 

"What is it, Dan?" he asked quietly. 
"It must be good news by the looks 
of you." 

"I pitched today," said Dan. 

"You won?" Kay demanded breath- 
lessly. 

"Four to nothing." 

"Of course Dan would win," Mrs. 
Crosby said calmly. 

Jim scrambled out of his chair. "Did 
you shut 'em out? Did you, Dan? Gee! 
That's great!" All at once he 
bolted for the door. "Wait until 
I tell that to Butch." 

"Butch?" The name was new 
to Dan. 

"Aw," said Pete, "that's the kid 
who gave him the black eye." 

In ten minutes Jim was back. 
"I'm through with that guy," he 
announced darkly. "Do you know 
what he did, Dan? He said I was 
a liar." 

Kay was apprehensive. "Jim 
Crosby, if I find you were in an- 
other fight — " 

"There wasn't any fight. Hon- 
est there wasn't." Jim bit into a 
slice of bread. "He ran too 
fast." 

Next day Dan found himself 
no longer a second-string man. 
Martin told him to work with 
Steve, and thereafter he lined up 
with Christy and Kraft. From Haley's 
glove to Steve's was only thirty feet 
across the grass, hut those thirty feet 
represented the bridging of a chasm. 

"Only about ten minutes," Martin 
ordered Dan. "Just enough to shake 
out the kinks." 

Kraft, working gingerly, pitched a 
few balls and gave up. With the sore 
arm in a sweater he watched the work. 

"Dan's taken a load off Martin's 
mind," he announced. "I guess Coach 
can breathe easier now." 

Dan threw a slow ball to Steve. 

"Mart was on thin ice," Kraft went 
on, "with only one pitcher to use against 
Tech." 

"One was enough for Regis," Christy 
said hotly. 

"Oh, I don't mean we'd need a relief 
man," Kraft hastened to say. "But sup- 
pose we do? It doesn't hurt to have 
Dan ready to step in." 

"Go hang your crepe somewhere else," 
Christy retorted in ill humor. His next 
words were to Dan. "I'm darned if I 



know how you get away with that dinky 
slow ball." 

"I'm surprised myself," Dan growled. 
'"S a mystery." He threw the slow 
drop, and it hroke beautifully. 

"There's the ball that will beat any 
team," Steve called. 

"Don't understand it," Dan said 
mournfully, and grinned faintly when 
Christy grunted. 

Dan's ten minutes were up, and he 
dropped out. Martin cut the prac- 
tice short by a half hour and led the 
team back to the gym. 

"I have a note from Luby," he an- 




nounced. "Most of you will turn out 
for varsity baseball next spring, and 
Luby's coming to give you a talk Wed- 
nesday night at 8 o'clock. I'd advise 
you to keep that date in mind." 

Dan had heard about Luby. When 
Luby said jump, you jumped. If Luby 
called practice for three o'clock, the man 
who came in at five minutes after found 
himself barred for the day. No non- 
sense about Luby. 

On Wednesday Martin made another 
announcement. "Don't forget — Luby to- 
night at eight. That doesn't mean ten 
after. If you have a movie date, break 
it. The man who doesn't show up to- 
night will find he has cut his own 
throat." 

Dan was tempted to remain at State 
in order to take no chances. But he had 
promised Kay to repair a screen door 
that afternoon, and after a period of in- 
decision he backed the car out from be- 
hind the chemical laboratory and turned 
it toward Eldridge. Before he reached 
home the sky darkened, and while he 



worked on the door rain began to fall. 
Jim hovered near-by. 

"I'll bet you're a big shot at State 

"No," said Dan. "I'm just a small 
potato." 

"After pitching a shut-out?" Jim was 
shrilly indignant. "What's the matter 
with 'em? Don't they know how good 
you are?" 
"I'm afraid not," Dan said dryly. 
Dan left the house at 7 o'clock. Kain 
was still falling — that meant slow 
traveling. Well, even so he'd make 
State at 7:30. If he got a fiat he could 
fix it and still be there on time. 
He drove through Eldridge, 
turned into the state highway, 
and opened the throttle a little. 
A misty road swam underneath 
the car. And then, suddenly, at 
the first bend, another car came 
speeding toward him, swinging 
wide. 

There was only one thing to do 
■ — get out of the way. He stepped 
on the gas, and his ancient wreck 
leaped to the side of the road. 
There was an abrupt, sick feel- 
ing of helplessness, and he knew 
that he was off the concrete and 
sliding into the ditch. Something 
snapped with a sharp splintering 
sound. The car sagged and settled 
on one side, and was motionless. 

Dan got out. A front wheel 
had broken and lay, half bent, 
under the axle. 
"I'll not get to Luby's meeting to- 
night," he said aloud. 

He stood there in frowning contem- 
plation of the wreck. If a man had a 
valid excuse, it wasn't so bad. Lights 
gleamed from a house a hundred yards 
up the road. He walked ahead. If they 
had a telephone he was all right. There 
was a telephone. He called the Psi Chi 
house and asked for Steve. 

"Steve is out," a voice answered. 
"Well — is Christy Ames there?" 
"Christy's here." He heard a call: 
"Christy! Telephone!" Then a familiar 
voice said: "Hello." 

"Christy, this is Dan. I was on my 
way over, and a wild driver forced me 
off the road entirely. I'm in a ditch 
with a broken wheel. I'll have to send 
for a wrecker and stay with the car 
until the wrecker comes. Tell 'em, will 
you? Tell them I was on my way." 
"Sure," said Christy. 

(To be confirmed in the September 
number of The American Boy.) 
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"Ah! Red Horn! He whose mother 
was our Bear Chief's sister. A good 
man; a kind man! Yes, surely he will 
help us," Mad Wolf exclaimed. 

The women, adding handfuls of 
roasted camas to plates of the roast elk 
ribs, passed them to us. So eager were 
we for the camas bulbs that we ate 
them first. 

Sahtah continued talking with his 
cousin, and we learned that the South 
Kutenai were at their favorite camping 
place, on a large plain two days' ride 
to the north, and were there going to 
have their annual Sun Lodge cere- 
monies. The North Kutenai were at a 
large lake still farther north, catching 
fish to dry for winter use. 

When we had finished eating, a num- 
ber of the principal men of the camp 
came in to visit with Sahtah. The talk 
of the circle went on and on. Mad 
Wolf and I finally lay down upon our 
couch, covered ourselves with our 
blankets, and slept. 

Of all in the camp, my almost- 
brother and I were first up in the 
morning. We hurried to the lake to 
bathe. Upon returning to the lodge, 
we found there another circle of the 
important men of the camp. They were 
uneasy about the war party that had 



wounded me, and strongly advised that 
we remain with them until they were 
ready to go to the South Kutenai cere- 
monies, some days hence. 

But Mad Wolf declared that he could 
not delay the quest of his sister, of his 
mother's killers. He wanted to go on 
at once, and I sided with him. 

Sahtah smiled, shook his head. "Hard- 
minded, you young ones!" he exclaimed. 
"They are right, my relatives — that war 
party is without doubt somewhere near. 
But have your way about it. We will 
go as soon as we finish eating." 

WE soon finished. The women of the 
lodge gave us a quantity of roasted 
camas and pemmican — prophesying the 
while that we would never eat it; that 
it would he devoured by the enemy, sure 
to ambush us somewhere along the trail. 
The whole camp gathered to see us off, 
protesting our going to the very last. 

We rode fast up the long prairie, and 
some ten miles north of the camp again 
entered heavy timber, gloomy, forbid- 
ding, at least to Mad Wolf and me. Sah- 
tah seemed not to mind it. We found no 
fresh horse tracks in the trail, and it 
seemed unlikely that the war party was 
ahead of us. But my torn and aching 
shoulder prevented me from losing ap- 



prehension of danger somewhere near. 

All of that long day we plodded on 
and on through heavy timber. Toward 
evening, we struck a small stream run- 
ning northwest, and at sunset we turned 
off the trail and made camp upon its 
banks. Sahtah recoated my wound with 
balsam sap; we ate some pemmican and 
then lay down and slept. I but fitfully, 
because of my throbbing shoulder. 

So was it that near midnight, by the 
stars, I heard the far-off, faint thud- 
ding of heavy feet ! They came nearer, 
louder, up the trail. With my heart 
beating fast, I nudged Mad Wolf, close 
beside me, told him that riders were 
coming. 

"Ah!" he answered, sitting up and 
reaching for his rifle, and then in turn 
awakening Sahtah, who sprang up at 
once, rifle in hand, asking, "What is it?" 

"Riders! Coming up the trail," I 
answered. 

"No. One rider," he said, and was 
right; for there was but the steady, 
muffled trotting of one animal. 

"Come, we will go out and learn who 
he is; if an enemy, kill him," Mad Wolf 
proposed. 

(To be concluded in the September 
number of The American BoyJ 
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Hide -Rack 

( Continued from page 10) 



side, plainly asking me questions. 

I waved my hand towards the horses. 
"Go get 'em!" I ordered. 

I waited long enough to see the big 
red-gold dog racing towards the horses, 
to see Red and Ruby throw up their 
tails and prance to meet him, eager for 
the morning frolic — a frolic that was a 
lot more serious than 
they knew. 

Then I turned and 
raced across the flat 
mesa top and scram- 
bled down into the 
main canyon at a place 
about two hundred 
yards beyond the 
rustlers' camp. I could 
see that the men had 
just got up and were 
eating breakfast. 

Crouching behind 
the trunk of a big yel- 
low pine I began to 
whistle with all my might — the whistle 
that called Hide-rack into camp. As I 
whistled I prayed that the big red dog 
could hear me. 

Still whistling strenuously I peeped 
from behind the tree and could see that 
the rustlers had jumped to their feet 
and were looking intently in my general 
direction, their faces worried. They 
didn't see me, and they didn't know 
what to do. One of them started for- 
ward to investigate. 

At that moment the narrow mouth of 
the little box canyon behind them sud- 
denly filled with a flying wedge of horse- 
flesh, led by a big racing collie. 

Springing full into view, I waved my 
arms and screamed to attract the dog's 
attention — and trembled for fear he 
would stop at the camp. But on he 
came, swift as a flash, straight for me, 
with Red and Ruby hard on his tail. 
The dumf ounded men looked open-jawed 
at me until they were almost run down 
by a sweeping tide of horses. Then they 
stampeded like so many rabbits for the 
brush. 

On the horses came, thundering 
through the camp, scattering bedding, 
pots and pans, and guns, right and left, 
while the panic-stricken rustlers dodged 
behind trees and rocks and brush. 



"A Price on 
Hide-Rack" 

By Glenn Batch 

NEXT MONTH'S 
WESTERN 



Hide-rack stopped between my legs. 
Red and Ruby pulled up just short of 
running me down. I grasped Red's flow- 
ing mane and flung myself on his back. 
Guiding the big Morgan with my knees 
I sent him to the rear of the band and 
began to haze the horses away from 
the wrecked camp. Hide-rack helped, 
and in less time than 
it takes to tell it, the 
bunch was racing pell- 
mell through the can- 
yon, with the big dog 
barking joyously at 
their heels and Red, 
with me on his back, 
loping easily along be- 
hind. 

I heard curses and 
yells from the rustlers. 
A rifle cracked and a 
bullet whined over my 
head. I just buried my 
face in Red's mane and 
dug my heels deeper into his ribs. 

At last a bend in the canyon hid us 
from the thieves' view. I counted the 
horses. There were three new ones in 
the bunch and I knew the rustlers were 
afoot. I pushed the horses hard and 
arrived at the cabin shortly after noon. 
Afraid that the rustlers might follow, 
I saddled and packed two of the horses 
quickly and in less than an hour was 
on my way to the ranch in the Snake 
River valley. 

I was two days behind schedule when 
I arrived at the wintering grounds and 
Dad had begun to be uneasy. Boy, was 
he relieved when I hazed the bunch 
through the big wire fence! 
"Why the delay, Chet?" he questioned. 
I told him the whole story from start 
to finish, and when I had finished he 
threw his arm about my shoulder in a 
manner that made me feel very proud. 
Then he looked at the big red-gold dog. 

"Come here, Hide-rack," he said, and 
took his arm from my shoulder to 
the collie's intelligent face in his two 
hands. "If you never turn another hair, 
old fellow," he promised, "you've earned 
your keep for the rest of your life I" 

And Hide-rack wagged his tail vigor- 
ously, as if he knew just exactly what 
my father was saying. 
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he turned from the coach and walked 
off the field, unaware of the cheers that 
followed him. 

As he drew near the gym he hastened 
his steps. He hurried through his 
shower and rubdown, dressed as swiftly 
as he could, and strode out of the build- 
ing, waving a brisk so-long to the 
trainer. 

When he reached the street he sighed 
with relief. He hadn't wanted to meet 
the squad, coming in from the field. He 
didn't want to see Don, the coach, or 
any of them. He wanted to be alone, to 
figure out what had happened. 

With tentative fingers he explored 
the muscles of his right arm. He could 
feel a slight ache there— an ache in one 
of the muscles of the upper arm, close 
to the elbow. 

"It's nothing," he said aloud. "Noth- 
ing at all." 

But as he lay in bed that night, gaz- 
ing sleeplessly at the ceiling, he knew 
that he could kid himself no longer. He 
had strained his arm. The throb in his 
elbow played an impish tune to which 
String kept repeating two words: 
"Nothing serious — nothing serious." 
But he knew that it wan serious. 

DURING the next week, while the 
doctor made periodic examinations 
of his arm, String's hopes gradually be- 
gan rising. The ache had disappeared 
and his elbow wasn't visibly swollen. 
He might conceivably get into shape for 
Southern in the ten days that remained. 
Whistling to keep up his courage, he 
went to Coach Hendricks' office to get 
the final verdict. In the hall he paid 
his respects to Bull Donnelly. 

"Don't count me out yet, Bull," he 
said grimly. 

The coach was seated at his desk, and 
he gestured String to a chair. 

"The doctor says you can pitch," 
Hendricks said. 

String sat bolt upright, his eyes wide. 
"Is that straight?" he asked, in a small 

"But no more curves," the coach 
added. 
"No what?" 

"Throwing too many curves strained 
your arm," the coach said quietly. 
"You've got to lay off for the rest of the 
season." 

"But," String blurted out, "take away 
my curve and you might as well cut off 
my arm!" 

"It's not as bad as that," the coach 
said. "You've got your control and 
change of pace — " 

String leaped impatiently to his feet. 
"Who cares about that!" he cried out. 
"If my curve is out, so am I, and I 
might as well face it! I'll quit now — " 

"Sit down, String." The coach's 
words were very quiet, but something 
in his face made String drop slowly 
into a chair. "Did it ever occur to you 
that when you abused your curve you 
were throwing down the school?" 

The meaning of the words penetrated 
to String's whirling thoughts, and he 
flushed. 

"I tried to warn you, but you were 
sailing along, chasing a rainbow, and 
wouldn't listen. Weren't you trying to 
break Bull Donnelly's record?" 

String looked up surprised, and then 
slowly nodded his head. 

"And now that your chance to beat 
Bull's record is gone, you want to quit 
cold. Is that it?" 

String sat crumpled in his chair, star- 
ing at the floor. He hadn't looked at 
it quite in that way. 

"You can still be of service to your 
team," the coach said. "Even without 
your curve, you're better than Bushby." 

String swallowed. "I'll stick," he said. 

On the way to Southern University, 
State played a two-game series with 
Leighton. Farrell pitched the first game 
and won it, but in the second Bushby 
went sky high. It was State's first de- 



feat of the season, and put her a half 
game behind Southern. 

Two days later Farrell was again on 
the mound for the first game of the 
Southern series, and came out on top 
in a slugging bee, £> to 7. In the hotel 
lobby after the game, Coach Hendricks 
drew String aside. 

"Think you can do it?" he asked. 

String hesitated before replying. 
Since that interview in the coach's office 
ten days ago, he had taken regular light 
workouts. He had improved his control 
and had developed a deceptive change of 
pace. But his fast ball had little hop 
to it and his curve was forbidden, and 
without those two weapons he had no 
confidence. 

"I'll do my best," he said, in a sub- 
dued tone. 

Hendricks looked at String a moment 
before speaking. "You and Poke have 
never got along," he said, "but I want 
you to pitch to him tomorrow. We're 
going to need his strength at bat. Don 
didn't make a hit today." 

"Poke it is," String replied mechani- 
cally. 

When String warmed up before the 
game the next afternoon, he was in a 
faintly ironical mood. All season he 
had looked forward to a day like this — 
a sunny day with a faint breeze, the 
stands filling with rooters, and a Green 
Sox scout looking on. The scout was 
here — a man named Kennedy — but 
String was no longer interested in him. 
The only thing in the world he wanted 
to do was somehow to win this game 
and keep State in the running for the 
championship. 

As String went to the bench for 
State's first inning at bat, a thin ray 
of hope filtered down through his over- 
cast spirit. And the ray came from 
Poke. 

"These fellows have heard about your 
smoke ball," Poke said, "and they're 
probably laying for it." 

String looked doubtfully at the 
catcher. 

"A man who times himself to hit a 
fast ball has trouble with a slow one," 
Poke went on. 

A slender ray — but it was something. 
With a shade more confidence, String 
watched Baker go- to the plate and Til- 
lotson go on deck. The bench started 
talking it up. 

"Come on, you two," Waddey called. 
"Let's get a few runs!" 

"A flock of 'em," yelled Holden. 

STATE started with a rush, intent on 
giving String a lead. Baker crowded 
the plate for a walk. Tillotson singled 
off the first ball pitched, sending Baker 
to third. Manning grounded out, but 
Waddey laced a double that cleared the 
bases. The scoring ended there, but 
when String walked to the mound for 
the second half of the inning there was 
a lump in his throat. His team was in 
a fighting mood, ready to make it a slug- 
ging bee. And they were calling en- 
couragement to him as they never had 
in the days when his curve had made 
their bats unnecessary. 

Southern's first batter was in the box, 
his eyes on String, his stick held back, 
and his body bent almost over the plate. 
Poke signaled for a pitch squarely over 
the middle, and for a moment String 
had a feeling of panic. In that instant, 
he knew that this game was going to be 
an ordeal such as he'd never faced be- 
fore. With an effort he mastered him- 
self and threw. The ball cut the heart 
of the plate, and the batter didn't offer. 

Poke called next for a floater over 
the inside corner, and String lobbed 
it up. The batter straightened to let 
it go by, and the umpire called it a ball. 
Again String lobbed for the inside 
corner and again the batter passed it 
up, but this time it was good. 
"Strike two!" the umpire called. 
The batter showed his annoyance by 



taking a new toehold at the plate and 
waving his bat. String gave a slight 
nod in response to Poke's sign and pro- 
ceeded to aim a pitch over the outside, 
low. The batter looked at it, decided 
at the last minute that it might be good, 
and uncertainly swung. The ball rolled 
to the second baseman for the first out. 

String wiped a few beads of sweat 
from his eyes and looked over the sec- 
ond batter. He was a rangy, power- 
fully built player, and to String his bat 
looked as big as a tennis racket. Poke 
was squatting behind the plate, calling 
encouragement : 

"Eight over the middle — he can't hit 
it." 

String wound up and delivered his 
slow ball. The batter shortened his grip 
and dumped the pitch into the ground 
for a perfect bunt. 

"Never mind that," yelled Poke. "The 
next two are easy." 

IN obedience to the signal. String at- 
tempted to feed the third man a fast 
strike past the handle of his bat, but 
to his dismay he found the ball angling 
squarely over the middle. There was a 
loud crack, and the ball sailed out to 
the fence beyond the left fielder. The 
man on first raced all the way home 
and the batter pulled up at second. 

"Now the slaughter starts," String 
said to himself. "Without my curve I'm 
just another pitcher." 

Poke walked out to String. 
"Never mind that last pitch," he said. 
"You grooved it and he was laying for 
it. Just keep firing at the corners and 
we'll get this next boy. He isn't tough." 

String drew a breath and nodded. 
"You call 'em and I'll put 'em there." 
"That's talking," Poke said warmly. 
String barely glanced at the next 
man. He knew it was Hod Walker, 
leading hitter in the Conference, and 
that Walker might well drive one of 
those limping pitches out of the park. 
But he resolutely removed the batter 
from his mind and concentrated on the 
pitch. 

"High and inside," he said to him- 
self. "Here goes." 

The pitch went straight to its mark 
for the first strike. 

"He doesn't want 'em there," String 
said to himself. "He likes to take a 
full swing." 

String put his second one too far 
outside for the batter to reach, but his 
third one again cut the inside corner for 
a strike. Walker swung his bat im- 
patiently. 

"He doesn't like 'em, but he knows he 
may have to hit one," String said dog- 
gedly. 

Again he aimed a floater inside, and 
in desperation Walker stepped back and 
swung. The ball popped off the handle 
of his bat, and String himself caught it 
for the second out of the inning. 

The pitcher felt a glow of pleasure 
such as he'd never felt in the days of 
his devastating curve. 

The next man up sent a long fly to 
Bob Waddey for the third out, and 
String walked off the diamond. As he 
sat down he noticed with surprise that 
his hand was trembling. 

"Good going," Poke said to him. 

"Tough going," String amended. 

"It's just a matter of never giving 'em 
anything good to hit at," Poke said con- 
fidently. "If we can't dazzle 'em with 
speed well befuddle 'em with accuracy." 

During the second inning, String 
didn't pitch a single ball over the 
center of the plate. His target was a 
rectangle, with Poke's knees and shoul- 
ders at the four corners, and he aimed 
all his pitches at the two sides of the 
rectangle. Up and down those two 
edges, first on one side and then the 
other, now fast, now slow, he did his 
sharpshooting. And all Southern could 
get was a scratch single. 

But at the end of the inning String 



knew that if sharpshooting wasn't hard 
on the arm, it was wearing to the 
nerves. He felt already as though he 
had been through a nine-inning game. 

In the third inning, his control mo- 
mentarily broke. The first Southern 
batter hit a hot grounder to Baker at 
shortstop, and Baker proceeded to play 
jacks with the ball. The second and 
third men walked, filling the bases. 

Rubbing a sweating palm down the 
side of his pants, String walked for- 
ward to meet Poke. The catcher's mouth 
was set. 

"You're losing your nerve," Poke 
challenged. "Everything you pitch is 
going just outside. You've got to get 
back on those corners. You can do it." 

"This isn't my game," String mur- 
mured shakily. "I've never done any- 
thing like it before." 

"You did fine the second inning," 
Poke came back, "and you can do just 
as well now." He looked around at the 
three Southern runners populating the 
bags. "It's a good spot for a double 
play. We'll let the next man hit." 

String looked to see who the next 
man was. His heart gave a bound as he 
recognized Hod Walker, up for his sec- 
ond turn at bat. Poke noticed the glance 
and shrugged his shoulder. 

"He isn't so tough," he said calmly. 
"He likes 'em low and outside." 

"How do you know?" String asked 
unsteadily. 

"Because you pitched a wide one to 
him the last time, and he started to 
reach for it." Poke was smiling con- 
fidently. "Give him the same thing you 
gave him last time — high ones on the 
inside." 

THEY parted. Summoning all his con- 
trol, String fed Walker a floater on 
the inside. A second and a third one 
found the same spot, and the umpire 
called two of them strikes. A fourth 
one— fast, this time — -went to the same 
mark, and the enraged Walker swung 
on it. The ball careened off his bat and 
bounced crazily between third and sec- 
ond. Manning at third dashed to his 
left to field it, but the sphere rolled out 
to the grass. 

Two men scored. One gleeful South- 
ern man was roosting on third and 
Walker was at first. 

"Horseshoes," Baker yelled derisively. 
"We'll get those two back, Poke!" 
"Not your fault, String!" 
String wet his lips. It was his fault. 
If he hadn't walked those two men no- 
body would have scored. His mouth set 
grimly. He had grown faint-hearted 
and lost control, but he wouldn't lose 
control again. 

With the next batter, his pitches 
were again punching holes in the edges 
of the rectangle, and the man finally 
grounded weakly to Holden at second 
for a double play. While the double 
play was being completed, the man on 
third scored, and that ended the scoring 
for the inning. 

String collapsed weakly on the bench 
and closed his eyes. He wondered idly 
what Kennedy, Green Sox scout, thought 
of the exhibition. 

"Not," he murmured to himself, "that 
it makes any difference." 

He felt a hand on his arm and opened 
his eyes to find the coach sitting next 
to him. 

"You're doing a good job, String," 
There was warmth in the coach's voice, 
and String smiled appreciatively. He 
wasn't fooled by the remark — it was a 
pretty rotten exhibition. But he was 
grateful, just the same. 

"How do you feel?" the coach asked. 

"I feel as if I'd gone through a 
wringer," String replied frankly. 

"Is it your arm?" 

"No — my courage. I let myself go 
that last inning." String sat up straight 
and a new light came into his eyes. 
"But I'm all right now," 
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The Huskiest 
Boy in the Troop 



. . . yet once they called him "weakling' 



In her half of the fourth inning, State 
indulged in a batting spree that tied 
the score at 4-all. And in the innings 
that followed String stuck steadfastly 
to his task of keeping the Southern 
sluggers guessing. In the sixth, the 
Southern coach on the third-base line 
cupped his hands. 

"Come on, gang!" he yelled, "this boy 
hasn't got a thing." 

String looked at his shoes and smiled. 
So they'd found it out at last! If it 
hadn't been for Poke's uncanny signal 
calling, he reflected, they'd have known 
it long ago. 

After that his job grew harder. The 
Southerners began stepping back to nail 
the inside pitches and reaching across 
the plate to batter the outside ones. In 
every inning, Southern got men on 
bases. For String, existence became a 
succession of pinches, each one of which 
bruised his spirit and shattered his 
nerves. Where once he had been able 
to save himself with a blinding smoke 
ball or an unhittahle curve, he now had 
to achieve the same end with a floater 
that cut the corner, or a change of pace 
that threw the batter off time. 

He didn't quite keep Southern from 
scoring. In both the sixth and seventh 
innings, Southern got a man across, 
bringing her total to six runs. But in 
State's half of the ninth a triple by 
Manning cleared the sacks and put 
State one run in the lead, and String 
walked out for his last inning with the 
knowledge that Southern mustn't score. 

It seemed to String as he faced the 
first batter that he'd been standing on 
that mound for a week, and that there 
was nothing left to him but a ragged 
loop of raw nerves. Once again he 
started the painful job of cutting holes 
in the corners of the rectangle, but after 
two pitches he knew that his control had 
gone wobbly. Before he could master 
himself, he had passed the first batter. 

rpHE infielders pelted encouragement 
-L at him, but under their cheerfulness 
String detected a note of strain. He 
glanced over at the bull-pen, saw Far- 
rell warming up, and felt an over- 
mastering desire to walk to the bench. 
With an effort he eliminated the 
thought. 

"Poke's calling for a floater," he said 
numbly. "Another floater." 

He loosed the pitch, and with relief 
saw it going accurately for Poke's left 
knee. The batter topped the ball to 
deep short, and String's mind mechani- 
cally recorded the fact that a runner 
was forced out at second. 

String's next pitch was just as accur- 
ately aimed at Poke's right shoulder, 
but the batter reached out, luckily con- 
nected, and drove the ball between sec- 
ond and third for a single. A fast throw- 
in by Oberg held the advancing runner 
at second. 

String looked at the men on first and 
second and felt a familiar pounding 
sensation in his veins. It was another 
pinch and he was afraid he couldn't see 
it through. Then he looked at the plate, 
and the pounding in his veins increased. 
Hod Walker was up. String stepped off 
the mound and beckoned to Poke. 

They met halfway to the plate. 

"If we need it," String said, "I think 
I can give you the curve." 

Poke looked up quickly, and saw the 
desperation written in the pitcher's 
face. Slowly he shook his head. 

"My arm feels good," String lied. 
"And it's almost the end of the game." 

"A wild pitch would let in a run!" 

"There'll be no wild pitch!" String 
grasped Poke by the arm. "Remember 
the signals? If I give you the sign, get 
ready to catch the curve." 

String turned to go, but Poke swung 
him around. "String," he pleaded. 
"Don't be a fool!" 

String's eyes dropped to the ground 
and a shudder passed through his 
frame. "I'm shot," he murmured. "Com- 
pletely shot." 

"Don't worry," Poke gripped String's 



arm tightly. "Listen. Can you give me 
just four more pitches?" 

String didn't answer. 

"Just four more," Poke said, "and 
we'll have this man out." 

"All right," String said at last. "Ill 
give you — four pitches." 

With a pat on the arm, Poke turned 
quickly and walked back to the plate. 
As he passed Walker, he grinned. 

"You think you haven't seen any 
stuff," he said carelessly. "Well — watch 
this." 

T>OKE crouched behind the plate and 
A signaled for a high one on the inside. 
The ball sailed over, lazily cutting the 
corner, shoulder high, for the first 

"See it?" Poke said cheerfully, and 
signed for another one just like it. 

Again the pitch came over, but this 
one was a shade too far in, and the 
umpire called it a ball. 

"What are vou doing — kidding me?" 
Walker laughed. "Stuff!" 

"And here's more of the same," Poke 
said, but this time he called for a fast 
one right in Walker's groove — low and 
outside. 

The pitch slanted straight for Poke's 
right knee — the first time that after- 
noon that Walker had been given a 
pitch exactly where he wanted it. The 
batter looked at it in amazement, unable 
to swing. 

'"Smatter?" Poke laughed. "Didn't 
you want it?" 

For an instant Poke debated over the 
next pitch. He threw a quick glance 
at Walker and saw him shortening his 
grip on the bat. That decided Poke. 
Walker didn't expect two balls in suc- 
cession right in the groove. Walker 
was getting ready to back up and chop 
at another inside ball. Poke decided to 
risk everything on a groove ball. He 
rose from hts crouch and stuck out his 
glove. 

The ball came over. Too late, Walker 
realized that he had been crossed up. 
With his shortened grip he was unahle 
to swing effectively. All he could do 
was to reach out and strike weakly at 
the ball. 

By luck he connected. The grounder 
came to Holden on the second bounce. 
Holden tossed to Baker, forcing the run- 
ner at second, and Baker threw to Todd, 
completing the double play. 

The game was over, and State had 
won 7 to 6. For a half minute String 
contemplated the miracle, too exhausted 
to feel elation or to respond to the 
pounding his teammates gave him. He 
was the last to enter the dressing room, 
and for a moment he leaned wearily 
against the door. 

In the center of the room, Coach 
Hendricks was talking to a short man 
with a round, red face. The coach 
beckoned. 

"String," he said, "this is Mr. Ken- 
nedy." 

String's face took on color. He walked 
forward and shook hands diffidently. 
The scout's eyes quickly took in String's 
rangy form, his long fingers, and sin- 
ewed wrist. 

"You pitched a pretty good game, 

String laughed. If he had counted 
right, Southern had scored six runs and 
made 13 hits. And there hadn't been a 
single strikeout. 

"I might have given a better account 
of myself a few weeks ago," he said, 
smiling. 

"I saw you a few weeks ago." Ken- 
nedy's eyes were reminiscent. "I saw 
you pitch against Donham, and I wasn't 
much impressed." 

"I didn't suppose you would be," 
String laughed apologetically. But he 
was bewildered. He had blanked Don- 
ham and struck out nine men in the 
bargain. 

"You showed plenty of stuff," Ken- 
nedy said, "but no judgment. You 
weren't deceiving those Donham men. 
You were overpowering 'em, and you 



What a difference since he gained 
10 Pounds on this delicious 
food-drink 

TAKE a look at him! Active, husky, 
keen-eyed. The picture of sturdy 
health. What a difference from the thin, 
frail boy he used to be! 

On the last camping trip he was so 
tired after the hike that he didn't have 
pep enough to put up his own tent. While 
all the other fellows pitched-in and built 
a fire.carricd water, looked after the grub 
— he sat down, too exhausted to budge. 

The Scoutmaster took him aside. "F 
see you're *all-in', Herbert," he said. 
" That's because you lack endurance. I'll 
tell you how to build yourself up." 

He then explained about Cocomak 
mixed with milk, how delicious it is, 
how it aids to put on pounds of weight, 
how it helps to build strong bones, sound 
teeth. He made Herbert promise to drink 
it regularly for at least thirty days. 

In one month Herbert was getting as 
husky and strong as any Scout in the 
Troop— and in six weeks he had gained 
'.ten pounds. He's won fout new Merit 
Badges and he's been made a Patrol 
Leader. Ask him what made the change. 
He'll tell you in one word:" Cocomalt!" 

For strong, sturdy growth 

Don't confuse Cocomalt with other 
flavorings for milk. Cocomalt provides 
essential food elements every growing 



boy needs. Prepared according to direc- 
tions, Cocomalt adds more than 70% 
food-energy nourishment to milk— 
ii! most doubling the food value of every glass. 

Drink Cocomalt regularly— every day. 
Weigh and measure yourself nou\ Then 
in 30 days sec how much you have 
gained in weight by drinking this 
delicious food-drink— and test your 
strength with any of the other boys. 

Contains Vitamin D 

Cocomalt provides extra proteins, carbo- 
hydratesand minerals (calcium and phos- 
phorus) — so valuable in developing 
firm flesh and soiid muscle. Furthermore, 
it is rich in Vitamin D which helps you 
to make use of the calcium and pbos- 
phorus provided by Cocomalt in de- 
veloping strong bones and sound teeth. 
Cocomalt is the only food-drink licensed by 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
to incorporate Sunshine Vitamin T). 

NOTE: Cocomalt is accepted by 

American Medical Association. \^ni^/ 

Send for trial can 

The cost of Cocomalt is reasonable- 
even though it is high in actual food 
value. Ask your mother to get a can of 
Cocomalt for you — or get one yourself. 

Sold at grocers and leading drug stores 
in Vz-lb., 1-Ib. and 5-Ib. family size 
cans. For trial-size can use the coupon. 




l(^omalt 



R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 19J, Hoboken, N.J. 

Please send me a generous trial-size can of Cocomalt. 
enclosing 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. 

Address 
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KEffP l T KAtION. 

WEEK -Aug 1-6 



There will be joy in Dogciom during the 
week of August 1 to fa. Quality stores through- 
out the land will feature Ken -L- Ration, the 
choice of 4,000.000 dofts. 

Give your canine friend a real treat. Go to 
your neighborhood quality store the first 
week In August and ask for Chappel's 
Ken -L- Rati on. Open the can and feed. It's 




can't do that in the majors. Bull Don- 
nelly tried it." 

At the mention of Bull's name, String 
became interested. "How's Bull com- 
ing?" he asked eagerly. 

"Bull's burned out," Kennedy replied. 
"We're letting him go." 

"What happened?" String held his 
breath. 

"Threw too many curves," Kennedy 
said laconically. 

String digested the news in silence. 

"I was afraid you were headed the 
same way," Kennedy said. "But today 



you showed me something. Any man 
who can keep the hits scattered the way 
you did, without throwing a curve or a 
smoke ball all afternoon, has a pitching 
head," 

"You'd better talk to Poke Jarvis, the 
catcher," String said slowly. "The head- 
work was all his. Every single bit 
of it." 

"I had my eye on him," Kennedy said, 
smiling, "I saw him pull you through. 
And I think you've learned something. 
Be sure to let me know your address 
when you get out of school." 



Weariness dropped from String's 
shoulders like a discarded cloak. The 
bright vision that had come to him early 
in the season flooded back in all its bril- 
liance, robbing him of the control that 
he had so desperately clung to, all dur- 
ing the game, 

"III' — I'll do that," he stammered, and 
turned suddenly away. 

With a light tread he covered the few 
paces to his locker. He dropped down 
on the bench, and the face he turned to 
Poke Jarvis was shining. 

"Thanks, Poke," he said. 



At the End of the Trail (amwued from P a 9 e 23) 



an' they'll think we're a couple of trap- 
pers, er prospectors — whichever we tell 
'em." 

The man paused and regarded the 
young officer pityingly. "Turn it down 
if you want to. I was jest tryin' to 
show you how you could make more in 
a month, at the outside, than you could 
make policin' all yer life. An' you'd be 
yer own boss, too. No bunch of half- 
baked guys to order you around." 

"But I'm wearing the uniform of the 
Mounted Police. Anyone, in any town, 
would know I'm no prospector or trap- 
per," objected McNair. 

"That don't need to bother you none. 
You an' me's of a size. I've got extry 
clothes along. You kin ditch that uni- 
form an' wear some of my clothes. An' 
with the whiskers that'll be on yer face 
by the time we hit the railroad, you 
won't he took fer no Mounted — which 
they always look like they'd jest walked 
out of a barber shop. Open them letters 
an' see if they can do you any good. If 
they can, I ain't got nothin' more to 



McNAIR produced the letters and 
held them in his hand, undecided. 
His eyes were gleaming hungrily. 

"If I'd open 'em and find out there 
was nothing against me in 'em — and 
decided to stay in the service — how 
would I ever explain opening 'em?" 

"That's easy. Here — give 'em to me, 
an' I'll show you a trick. We got a 
fire, ain't we? Ill show you how to 
steam a flap so no one couldn't tell 
they'd ever been opened." 

Dumping the remainder of the tea 
from the pail that served as a teapot, 
the man threw in a few handfuls of 
snow, set the pail on the coals, and 
reached for the letters. 

Hesitating a moment, the younger 
man half reluctantly handed them 
over. Britton added fuel to the fire, and 
when the water was boiling in the pail, 
he held the letters, one at a time, close 
above the water. A few moments later 
he removed a folded sheet from an en- 
velope, and without glancing at it, 
handed it to McNair, whose hand trem- 
bled slightly as he reached for it. A 
complacent smile twisted Britton's lips, 
What McNair read was this : 

"Inspector Commanding, Fort Smith, 
Great Slave Sub-district, G Division. 

Sir: 

Bearer is Constable McNair, R.G., Reg. 
No. 006743. Conducting prisoner, Britton, 
Pete, charged with murder of partner in 
shack forty miles north of Fort Simpson. 
McNair has orders to conduct prisoner to 
Fort Saskatchewan and turn him over for 
holding until next assizes. Suggest that 
you detail man to accompany this detail to 
Fort Saskatchewan. From that point Mc- 
Nair is ordered to report to Superintendent 
in Edmonton. Have little confidence in 
ability of McNair to deliver prisoner. Have 
appointed Connie Morgan, one time special 
constable of B division, as special constable 
to accompany this detail to Fort Smith. 
From there he will leave for barren grounds 
to investigate disappearance of John Horn- 
berg and party. Give him all possible as- 
sistance. He holds note to you. 
Signed: 

Cartwright, J., Inspector, 
commanding Fort Simpson, 
Mackenzie Sub-district." 

Below the signature was a penciled 
note; 



"My dear Biff: 

I don't trust McNair. I've asked Connie 
Morgan to watch him. You might get Con- 
nie Morgan's report on how he has con- 
ducted himself during the trip. 

Jack Cartwright." 

Without a word, but with flushed 
face, McNair held out his hand for the 
other letter. He read : 



Sir: 

I have the honor to report that bearer is 
Constable McNair, R.G., Reg. No. 006743. 
He has conducted prisoner Britton, Pete, 
charged with murder in a shack forty miles 
north of this detachment, to Fort Sas- 
katchewan. McNair bungled case — colled it 
suicide. Had it not been for appearance in 
shack of Connie Morgan, one time special 
constable, B Division, who made a real 
police investigation and produced conclusive 
evidence against Britton, the man would 
have been turned loose. Regret that I have 
not data to give Reg. No. of Special Con- 
stable Morgan — but you will have it, and 
also access to his record. Evidence will be 
forwarded later. I have sworn in Morgan 
as special constable, to help conduct pris- 
oner Britton as far as Fort Smith. Then 
he is bound into barrens to conduct investi- 
gation into disappearance of John Hornberg 
and party. Appearance of Morgan at this 
time is fortunate, as he is well known in 
the Yukon and Alaska as a good traveler, 
and we are short-handed. Sampson and 
Morgan will make recommendations for dis- 
posal of McNair. If he carries out this as- 
signment satisfactorily suggest you assign 
him clerical work. He deserves that much 
consideration, but no more. He certainly 
does not fit into the work of the northern 
detachments. 

Cartwright, J., Inspector 
Commanding Fort Simpson, 
Mackenzie Sub-district." 

Again a penciled note greeted Mc- 
Nair's eyes: 
"Dear Ed: 

Why did you ever wish this McNair onto 
me? He is returned with no thanks. This 
assignment is his last test. If he falls down, 
better shoot him to Regina barracks to 
curry horses for recruits, or just shoot him. 
Connie Morgan is a he-man — and he hasn't 
even got started. We'll have him in the 
regular service as soon as he's old enough. 

So long. Alice and the kids send love. 

McNair crumpled the letter as a 
spasm of rage contorted his face. 

"I'll throw in with you!" he half- 
shouted. "They're trying to get me! 
The dirty crooks ! What chance have I 
got in the police? Sure, I'll throw in 
with you! But — how are we going to 
get Old Man Mattie's map?" 

Britton grinned. "I've got it," he 
said. "I got it this mornin', while the 
old man was cookin' breakfast, an' this 
here smart policeman was cuttin' wood. 
Let's go!" 

IT was late in the afternoon when 
Connie Morgan and Old Man Mattie, 
following the trail of Constable McNair 
and his prisoner, swerved into the bank 
where the two had made their midday 
meat. 

Taking the ax from the load, Connie 
motioned the old man to break out the 
grub. As the boy squatted down to 
build the fire, his eyes riveted on the 
ashes left by McNair and Britton. On 
top of the wood ashes he noticed the 
ashes of paper. Why should anyone in 
the North be burning paper? Lying 



prone in the snow, Connie examined the 
paper ash. Still readable were some of 
the words that Inspector Cartwright 
had written: 

"Superintendent Comman. . . G Div. . . 
Sir: 

I have hon. . . to report that. . . . No. 
006743. . He has cond. . . . prisoner Brit. . . 
a shack miles north of. . . . detach- 
ment to. ..." 

The greater part of the paper char- 
coal was illegible, but Connie knew that 
the burned paper on the camp fire was 
a letter from Inspector Cartwright. 
From that moment he knew that Con- 
stable McNair had gone wrong. 

Connie knew what he must do — he 
must follow the outfit ahead until it left 
the great trail artery — the river. Once 
off the river, Constable McNair would 
convict himself — he would be where he 
had no business to be. Should Connie 
overtake him on the river, he would have 
nothing on McNair except the absence 
of the letters, and that could be easily 
explained by the simple statement that 
they had been lost. Charred paper could 
not be transported. Connie decided to 
follow slowly. And so, from that point 
on, day hy day they followed the river 
trail, always keeping half a day behind, 

FORT Resolution is located on the 
mainland, behind an island on the 
south shore of Great Slave Lake, a short 
distance west of the mouth of the Slave 
River, and Connie wondered if Con- 
stable McNair would dare report at that 
detachment. 

He soon learned. At Big Island the 
trail swung eastward, crossed a deep 
bay, and followed the north shore of 
Great Slave Lake, far from any police 
post. That was the final proof that Mc- 
Nair had gone wrong. 

For five days the trail held to the east- 
ward, skirting the shore. Then, at the 
great north arm, it abandoned the shore 
and slanted off in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, straight into the vast white ex- 
panse of the frozen lake — a course that 
would strike the southern shore at a 
point well to the eastward of Fort Reso- 
lution. There, according to Old Man 
Mattie's map, they should abandon the 
lake and strike into the barrens. 

Connie had sighted no game, nor was 
there any caribou sign. For three days 
dogs and men had been on half rations. 
Then, as they made a noon camp at the 
spot where the trail left the shore, Con- 
nie shot a great white owl. 

"We better camp here the rest of the 
day," advised Old Man Mattie, "an' b'ile 
up the owl, an' the rest of our meat. It's 
a good hundred mile acrost the lake, 
an' I feel a storm comin'." 

"I guess you're right about boiling up 
some meat," agreed the boy. "And half 
a day's rest won't hurt us. But I don't 
believe we'll have a storm for the next 
few days. We can take wood enough 
on the sled for tea fires." 

"What do you know about storms?" 
asked the ancient, bristling testily, "You 
ain't got no bullet." 

"Bullet!" exclaimed Connie. "What 
do you mean?" 

"I mean jist what I said. I got a bul- 
let in me — it lays in back of my right 
shoulder blade. It's been there nineteen 
year, come March — an' it's better'n any 
b'rompter. When a storm's comin' it 
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hurts — an' it's hurtin' now. Yussir, I'm 
goin' to invent a way so the doctors kin 
cut folks an' put in a bullet. Then they 
kin tell when a storm's comin'." 

"That's so," agreed the boy, so sol- 
emnly that all trace of the old man's 
testiness disappeared. 

In the early gray of the following 
morning the two struck out on the 
trail of McNair and Britton. During 
the previous afternoon Connie had 
fashioned two pairs of snow "glasses" 
out of birch bark, smoked on one side, 
and with narrow eye slits cut into them, 
to guard against snow blindness in the 
endless white expanse of the lake. 

The low-hung sun rose in a cloudless 
sky, bringing out sharply the high hills 
that bordered the northern shore. The 
going was good on the wind-packed sur- 
face. They discarded their snowshoes, 
and at noon they crossed a huge pres- 
sure ridge at the point where McNair 
and Britton had chopped a sledway 
among the upended cakes of ice. The 
trail they were following was plain, and 
they made good time. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon 
the wind picked up, whipping first from 
one quarter, then another. There was no 
apparent gathering of clouds, yet the 
cold sunlight waned, as though the at- 
mosphere were gradually thickening. 

The dazzling surface of snow dulled. 
The sun, low in the southwest, paled, 
and its outlines became distorted until 
it resembled a dull yellow pumpkin. 
Then it faded altogether from sight 
even though it wasn't time for setting. 
The wind settled into the northeast and 
stiffened until, at times, it slued the 
sled almost at right angles to the dogs. 

Old Man Mattie drew alongside Con- 
nie and shouted in his ear: "I know'd 
she was comin'! My bullet don't lie." 

The boy pointed ahead to where, in 
the far distance, the outline of a pres- 
sure ridge was just visible. 

"We'll camp there," he yelled, to make 
himself heard above the roar of the 
ever increasing wind. "We can rig 
some kind of shelter with ice cakes." 

"Be lucky if we git there!" cried the 
oldster, making a dive for the tail rope. 
"Run them dogs ! Here comes the 



CONNIE yelled at Leloo, flicked his 
wheel dog with his whip, and the 
team flattened into a strong, steady run. 
Glancing over his shoulder the boy saw 
at a glance that the old man was right. 
To the north-eastward, approaching at 
express train speed, was what seemed to 
be a towering wall of white. Already 
flinty particles filled the air, gathered in 
tiny clouds, and went spinning and 
swirling across the surface of the lake. 

Connie urged the dogs to greater 
speed. The pressure ridge was almost 
invisible now, and there was no possible 
way of gauging its distance. It might 
be only four or five feet high and a mile 
away — or twenty feet high and five 
miles distant. 

Then the storm struck in all its de- 
moniacal fury. In a single instant they 
were engulfed in a whirling, blinding 
smother of white. Snow, fine as fog, 
filled the air. It seemed to take the 
place of air, clogging the nostrils, biting 
into the lungs when— for sheer need of 
hreath — the two sucked it in through 
their mouths. The dogs were invisible. 
Only Old Man Mattie, hanging to the 
tail rope, was in sight, scarcely three 
feet in front of Connie — and the old 
man was only a dark blur in the envel- 
oping smother. 

Speeding up, Connie passed the old 
man without his knowing it, passed the 
sled, passed the string of dogs until 
he reached Leloo. Grasping the great 
white wolf dog by the collar, Connie 
dragged him to a stand. As from a 
great distance he heard the voice of the 
ancient who had tripped and fallen over 
the sled. 

"What the tarnation dog-gone thing 
happened now!" 

Connie reached the oldster's side in 
time to help him to his feet. "It's all 




right!" he shouted. "I stopped the dogs. 
We've got to get out our mufflers to 
breathe through, or well die. This snow 
will freeze our lungs." 

"Fine place you picked out fer to open 
them packs!" screeched the oldster. 
"You can't see nothin', an' if you could 
it would be blowed away 'fore you could 
grab it!" 

"I've got two mufflers and I know 
right where they are," yelled Connie. 
"You stand there!" 

FIVE minutes later he forced a long 
woolen muffler into the old man's 
hands. Each wrapped a scarf about his 
head, and Connie again shouted into the 

"The trail's gone. I'll take a compass 
course and mush ahead of the dogs till 
we hit the ridge. You hang onto the 
tail rope." 

For an hour the boy plodded through 
the opaque white smother. Twice he 
halted and consulted his compass, each 
time changing his course slightly. He 
was traveling for the most part "on the 
wind," but well he knew that too much 
confidence cannot be placed in wind di- 
rection. Winds often shift stealthily. 

Progress was slow. Dogged plodding 
had taken the place of the swift run 
of the team. Then, suddenly, the boy 
sprawled against a slanting ice cake. 
The team halted, and Old Man Mattie 
stood at his side as he regained his feet. 

"Unharness the dogs," shouted the 
boy, "and I'll chop up some cakes for a 
shelter." 

Reaching the ax, Connie attacked the 
slanting ice cake that had tripped him. 
After much labor he trimmed it into 
three sections. With Old Man Mattie's 
help, he arranged the slabs into a tri- 
angular shelter, over the top of which he 
spread the tarp that covered their sled. 

The spreading of the tarp wasn't 
easy. Added to the absolute blackness 
of the night was the thick snow. Time 
and again, the tarp was whipped by the 
howling wind from one pair of hands 
and barely saved by the other. More 
ice cakes had to be chopped with which 
to weight the edges of the wind-whipped 
tarp. Finally the job was done, and 
wet with sweat, despite the stinging 
cold, both crawled gratefully into the 
shelter, after carrying in most of the 
contents of the sled. 

Breaking out a fish apiece from the 
scanty supply, Connie wriggled from 
the shelter, called the dogs, which had 
already found cozy niches behind up- 
ended cakes, and tossed each his fish. 

"Too bad, old-timers," he said. "We're 
all going short, this trip. When we hit 
the south shore we'll kill a caribou." 

For supper Connie and Old Man 
Mattie divided boiled owl. They un- 
rolled only one bed because their 
cramped quarters wouldn't permit the 
unrolling of two. Though they had no 
fire, they both stripped to their skins 
and changed clothing. The man who 
sleeps damp in the northern cold doesn't 
sleep for many nights. His friends, if 
any, bury him and call it pneumonia— 
and they're probably right. 

Both slept like dead men. When Con- 
nie awoke and glanced at his watch by 
the light of a match, it was nine o'clock. 
The ice hut was as dark as a pocket. 
Without rousing the old man, he crept 
to the tarp-closed doorway and peered 
out. Whirling snow filled his eyes and 
melted on his warm cheeks. His gaze 
couldn't penetrate the eddying white 
fog. Lowering and weighting the tarp, 
he crept back into bed without disturb- 
ing Old Man Mattie. 

The next thing he knew, he awoke 
coughing. He opened his eyes and 
immediately closed them again. They 
stung with the sting of wood smoke. 
He opened them a slit, and glanced 
about him. The interior of the hovel 
was lighted by a flickering reddish 
glow. Through a haze of smoke the 
boy made out the form of Old Man Mat- 
tie, hunched on his knees beside a small 
fire built close beside the doorway, from 
which he had removed the tarp. The 
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wind whipped more of the smoke in than 
it did out, and Connie coughed again. 
The oldster turned at the sound: 

"Soon's this here tea b'iles I'll put out 
the fire. Don't want to waste no wood. 
Goin' to need all we fetched, an' wisht 
we had more. Storm'll prob'ly last 
three, four days." 

Connie smiled as the old man rattled 
on with pauses now and then to thrust 
his head out the opening for a lungful 
of fresh air. A few minutes later Mat- 
tie set the tea pail aside, put out the 
faggots by piling snow on them, and 
laid them carefully with the small pile 
of wood from the sled. 

"Tea's ready," he announced. "We 
ain't goin' to do no trailin' today, so we 
kin go light on the grub." 

"If she lets up a little well push on 
tomorrow," said the boy. "We've got 
to kill some meat. I'm a little worried 
about the grub — and the dog feed's get- 
ting mighty low, too." 

"Grub ain't nothin' to worry about," 
replied the oldster cheerfully. "You 
either got it or you ain't. Them two 
ahead of us didn't fetch no more grub 
than what we did. An' I bet they ain't 
cut themselves down to half rations — 
they wouldn't have sense enough to. 
When we git to land we kin prob'ly git 
us some meat. Quite a few caribou gin- 
erally winter along the south shore." 

All that day the two lay snugly in 
bed while the storm roared about them. 
They didn't feed the dogs, and they 
themselves barely nibbled at a piece of 
cold boiled meat. 

THE following morning they.boiled an- 
other pail of tea over the smoky little 
fire, and when they had consumed it to 
the last drop Connie crawled through 
the opening. Although the air all about 
him was still a whirling, seething chaos 
of fine snow powder, the wind seemed to 
have lost much of its force, and there 
were rifts now and then in the white 
smother that gave the boy a view of 
the upended cakes of the pressure ridge. 

Re-entering the hovel, he broke out a 
fish and a half pound of suet apiece 
for the dogs. Old Man Mattie regarded 
the proceedings in the dim light that 
flowed through the small opening. 

"Better save that feed fer to trail 
with," he piped in his thin, cackling 
voice. "Them dogs ain't burnin' up no 
feed layin' asleep." 

"We may hit the trail today," an- 
swered the boy. "The storm's let up a 
little, and I'm going out and chop a 
trail through this ridge. We may have 
to work the sled across empty, and then 
pack the stuff to the other side." 

"Can't make no time in a storm like 
this," gloomed the ancient. "We got a 
good camp here. S'pose we'd have to 
camp flat on the ice?" 

"Well," grinned the boy, "I've camped 
flat on the ice before — and I'll bet you 
have, too. Anyway, whatever distance 
we make will be just so much nearer 
shore and a caribou — and just so much 
nearer the men we're after. They'll 
hole up till this storm is over." 

"They're fools if they don't," croaked 
the oldster. "An' so's you an' me. We 
got as nice a camp here as anyone ever 
seen — an' you want to pull out an' go 
kihootin' across the ice!" 

"Listen," said the boy. "I do want 
to pull out — and I've got two good rea- 
sons for doing it. In the first place 
we're dangerously short of grub and 
dog feed. Second, Inspector Cartwright 
swore me in as special constable to see 
that McNair and Britton got to Fort 
Smith, and to investigate the disappear- 
ance of three men who are lost some- 
where in the barrens. Britton has per- 
suaded McNair to throw in with him 
and they're trying to steal your gold. 
I'm going to take those two men to 
Fort Smith — or know the reason why!" 

The clawlike hand of the ancient shot 
out and seized Connie's hand in a 
grip of iron. "By Jickity, if you ain't 
a man! Yussir — you got nerve — an' a 
head on you! I'm glad I throw'd in 
with you. Me an' you'll git them two 
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Taking the ax, Connie crawled out 
into the storm. The old man passed the 
dog feed out through the opening, and 
the boy called loudly. Out from behind 
upended ice cakes came the dogs, yawn- 
ing and stretching. Ghost dogs, they 
were, their heavy coats matted with 
snow powder. 

Starting with Leloo, the boy fed them 
in turn, watching as each wolfed down 
his portion in great gulps. Then, carry- 
ing the ax, he explored the pressure 
ridge — a chaos of broken-ice fragments 
heaved into a great white barrier. At 
a short distance from the hut he found 
a place where the ridge narrowed and 
flattened. Attacking the fragments with 
his ax, he succeeded, after an hour's 
work, in hewing a trail that, with care- 
ful handling, would allow the loaded 
sled to be worked across. 

Returning to the camp, the boy was 
surprised to find the sled all loaded, 
and the old man sitting humped in the 
lee, while about him in an expectant 
semicircle the dogs waited. 

"I broke camp when I heered you be- 
gin a-peckin', 'cause I know'd you'd 
make her through. To my mind this 
here ain't no day to be trailin'. It's a 
camp day, this here is. But, by Jickity, 
they ain't no kid goin' to say Old Man 
Mattie laid down on him!" 

The boy laid a mittened hand on Mat- 
tie's shoulder. "There's no danger of 
that," he said. "If I'm as good a man 
as you are at your age, I'll be mighty 
proud of myself." 

"Ye prob'ly will be — barrin' the in- 
ventions. Course, that there comes 
natural to a man — he either kin er he 
can't. I was jist a-sett.in' here inventin' 
some kind of a riggin' that'll keep wood 
from smokin'." 

Connie enthusiastically nodded, and 
proceeded to harness the dogs. Walk- 
ing ahead of Leloo, with the old man at 
the tail rope, he led the way to the tor- 
tuous, narrow trail he had hacked 
through the ice barrier. It took a half 
hour of patient labor to work the outfit 
through, but finally they stood on the 
other side in the whirling smother of 
flying snow. There Connie took a com- 
pass course, and led off to the southeast- 
ward. Somewhere ahead were Pete 
Britton and Constable McNair. 

Hour after hour they plodded on 
through the storm, pausing now and 
again to verify their course. There were 
lulls in the storm when they could see 
a hundred yards or more, and there 
were periods of concentrated fury when 
it seemed that the very breath must be 
buffeted from their bodies. 

The trail of the preceding sled might 
be a mile or ten miles to the right, or to 
the left. Connie knew that eventually 
he would pick up that trail somewhere 
on the course of Old Man Mattie's map. 

The motivating thought in the mind 
of the boy was to cover miles — he was 
measuring miles in terms of meat. 

They encountered no more pressure 
ridges, and camped that night flat on 
the ice. It was not a comfortable camp. 
When darkness overtook them they un- 
harnessed the dogs, removed the two 
beds from the sled, and with a hunk of 
boiled meat in their hands, crawled be- 
neath their heavy blankets and robes, 
gnawed the meat, and slept. There was 
only a little wood left, and they didn't 
attempt to boil tea. 

MORNING found the storm still rag- 
ing. Without feeding the dogs, 
Connie harnessed up and struck out on 
his compass course. Before traveling 
far, he sensed that the wind was shift- 
ing. Its force had become unsteady. 
Now he was bucking it with lowered 
head and straining muscles. The next 
moment it was pushing him forward. 
Then the blast was hitting them broad- 
side. 

An hour later he halted to check his 
course. Removing the compass from 
his pocket, he leveled a place in the 
snow and placed the instrument there. 



Stooping low, he watched the delicately 
balanced needle swing into position. 
Then, without warning, out of the white 
smother appeared a dark object that 
blotted the compass from view. There 
was a low, crunching sound — and in his 
ear the voice of Old Man Mattie : "What 
you stoppin' fer?" 

Frantically the boy pushed the oldster 
aside, and scooped into the snow where 
Mattie's foot had been. He recovered 
the remains of the compass. Its pro- 
tecting crystal had been reduced to sliv- 
ers of glass. The delicate needle was no 
longer balanced, but bent at the pivot 
point. Even the pivot was ruined. 

Entirely unmindful of the havoc he 
had wrought, the old man again shouted 
in the boy's ear. 

"Hey, what you shovin' me around 
fer? What you doin' — lookin' at yer 
compass?" 

Connie Morgan had been schooled in 
a hard school. He had seen men lose 
their tempers and fly into rages — and 
he had noted well how useless was hys- 
teria in a moment of crisis. For a 
single instant anger flared in Connie's 
brain, as he realized that their only 
chance of holding a straight course had 
been ruined. 

THEN reason asserted itself, and he 
grinned. The old man's act had been 
the merest accident — an accident for 
which he certainly should not be called 
to account. So Connie Morgan, product 
of the North, grinned: 

"Yes," he answered, "I'm looking at 
my compass. Want to look at it, too?" 

"No, I don't never carry no compass. 
Used to, years ago. But I quit. Fig- 
gered one was wrong, onct. It worn't. 
I was. So I throw'd it away, an' I been 
gittin' along without one ever-since." 
Nevertheless, the oldster did look at the 
compass. "Gosh sakes!" he cried, "she's 
busted!" 

"So she is," agreed the boy. "You 
stepped on it. That's why I shoved you." 

The oldster regarded the wreck grave- 
ly. "Well, I'd ort to looked where I was 
steppin' — but I didn't. Tell you what 
we'll do — you let me run pilot, an' you 
foller along. I'll git us there. You jist 
foller me, an' we'll hit that south shore. 
Gosh sakes, ain't I been on it a hundred 
times?" 

Connie shrugged. "Go to it," he said. 
"With the wind whipping around the 
way it is, I can't do us any good. One 
direction feels just like another to me 
out here." 

"Well, it don't to me, I know. Guess 
I'm about half compass, myself. Mebbe 
it's my bullet. It was the same year I 
got it that I throw'd away my compass." 

So Old Man Mattie led off, and Con- 
nie, his mind full of misgivings, fol- 
lowed behind the sled. 

Mattie was a good man in the 
North — none better. But when he 
started out, now, on the level surface 
of a lake, with no landmark in sight, 
and no visibility, he was up against it. 
For years he had traveled the barrens 
without a compass, simply because he 
had learned, as every woodsman uncon- 
sciously learns, to note the physical pe- 
culiarities of the country he was tra- 
versing- — the run of the streams — the 
presence or absence of timber, the kind 
of timber — a thousand and one notice- 
able things that are vital to travel. "The 
lay of the land," it's called by those who 
practice it. 

But here, on the surface of the lake, 
was no lay of the land. Yet the old man 
unhesitatingly led off because he, him- 
self, didn't realize that his sense of di- 
rection was dependent on his sense of 
observation — he thought it was some- 
thing inherent within himself. 

On and on they plodded through the 
driving, shifting chaos of white, sting- 
ing particles. Traveling behind the 
sled, Connie was assailed by misgivings. 
Ahead, the old man was plodding un- 
hesitatingly onward. But was his 
course the correct one? Was he holding 
it? Or was the trail bending to the 
right or to the left? If so, Connie had 



no means of checking the curvature. 

Already the grub and dog food were 
perilously low, and the boy knew that 
on the vast level surface of the lake they 
might travel in circles that would never 
take them to shore. 

Darkness overtook them, and again 
they camped flat on the ice. During the 
night the storm blew itself out, and in 
the morning they awoke upon a gray 
world, bounded by flat white horizons. 
They had fed the last of the dog feed 
the night before. 

They started out early, Old Man Mat- 
tie firmly declaring that they would 
sight shore before night. The cloud 
ceiling was low and heavy, and there 
was no hint of the sun's position. 
Toward the middle of the afternoon, 
the old man uttered a yell of delight, 
and pointed dead ahead where, low 
against the horizon, a darker line ap- 
peared. 

"I know'd it!" he cried. "By Jickity, 
I know'd I could take us there! See that 
timber!" 

For a half hour or more, the boy's 
eyes had been on that darker blur, but 
he had feared a mirage. Now it seemed 
that the indistinct blue was really as- 
suming an outline. The oldster quick- 
ened his pace and within an hour the 
outline became a reality. They were 
approaching shore! 

They left the lake at a heavily tim- 
bered point, just as the early darkness 
was gathering. They camped for the 
night and ate lightly, but consumed 
great quantities of tea. In the morning, 
the clouds had vanished and the pink 
dawn gave them their bearings. 

Glancing along the back trail Connie 
saw that they bad been traveling due 
east. The old man looked over the sur- 
roundings, and after some deliberation 
declared himself. 

"We're 'bout fifty mile northeast of 
where we should be," he said. "But 
that ain't so bad — s'posin' we hadn't hit 
no shore at all?" He pointed to the 
wide bay stretching inland. "They's 
ginerally Injuns winterin' along the 
narrows beyond here." 

"But we want to go south to catch the 
trail," objected Connie. 

"We'll do that, all right. But, first 
off, we got to hit east a ways an' hunt 
us up some Injuns. They'll mebbe have 
meat — anyways they'll have fish fer the 
dogs." 

Connie agreed. Caching their outfit, 
they harnessed the dogs to the empty 
sled and struck eastward along the bay. 
Luck favored them. Scarcely had they 
gone two miles before Connie pointed 
to a thin wraith of smoke that rose 
above the heavy spruce of a low point. 

TEN minutes later they pulled into a 
camp of four families of Slavis. 
Women and dark-faced children peered 
furtively from behind tepee flaps. A 
man stepped from one of the lodges and 
greeted Old Man Mattie with a broad 
smile. There followed a lively and 
voluble conversation in the Slavi tongue, 
after which the Indian climbed to a 
pole cache and began to toss down bun- 
dles of frozen fish. Old Man Mattie 
turned to Connie. 

"It's 'Lija Burnt Shirt, an' his fam- 
bly," he explained. "I drug him out of 
a rapids onct when he was about 
drownded. He says huntin' ain't been 
so good lately, but they got plenty of 
fish. He'll let us have a couple hundred 
pound of fish, an' a small quarter of 
caribou. His brother an' his brother-in- ' 
law is off huntin'. That fish an' meat'll 
help out quite a bit. An' he says we're 
right where I figgered we was — an' 
mebbe it's a good thing. He says meat's 
scarce, an' they ain't no Injuns winterin' 
on the lake between here an' Resolu- 
tion." 

The meat and dog fish were loaded 
onto the sled, and after a noisy farewell, 
the old man turned to go. 

"Aren't we going to pay him?" asked 
Connie. 

"Says he won't take nothin' off me," 
explained the oldster. "But he trades 
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at Resolution, an' when we come back 
we'll stop there an' fix him up credit 
with the factor. Let's git goin'. We 
want to make it acrost that bay before 
night — an' we got to go some to do it." 

Three days later, after striking in- 
land at a point midway between the bay 
and Fort Resolution, the two picked up 
the trail of McNair and Britten, who 
were following Old Man Mattie's map. 
The trail was several days old. Evi- 
dently the two fugitives had succeeded 
in crossing the lake before the storm 
caught them. 

Toward evening Connie succeeded in 
shooting an old bull caribou, the first 
game they had sighted. The animal 
was lean and ill-conditioned, but they 
camped, fed the dogs liberally on meat, 
and boiled a huge chunk for them- 
selves. They had already nearly fin- 
ished the last of the quarter they had 
procured from the Indians. 

"Gosh sakes but he's tough!" cried 
Mattie, wrangling a chunk of the meat 
with his snaggy teeth. "It's like eatin' 
a rubber boot. A man can't even chaw 
the gravy! I bet, though, if a man 
could git some et it would stay by him. 
Had one like him before, an' by Jickity 
I broke off a tooth in the liver." 

On the fourth day thereafter, Mattie 
halted with a dry, cackling chuckle, 
and pointed to the mouth of a small 
feeder that entered, through a sharp 
cleft in the rock, the larger river they 
were following. 

"They've passed what they're huntin' 
fer," he confided. "Yussir, my cache 
is right there. This here's the river 
where I got out the dust. They been 
walkin' over the top of the gravel that's 
plumb lousy with gold — an' they don't 
know it. From here on they ain't goin' 
no place, an' when that map runs out on 
'em, like it must of by now, we'll find 
'em diggin 1 around in the snow huntin' 
a cache that ain't there." 

The following morning the two came 
upon the fresh trail of a small band of 
caribou that had crossed the river from 
eastward. Securing the dogs, they 
struck out on the trail, and a mile far- 
ther on found the animals feeding on 
the side of a ridge skirting a small 
heaver meadow. Crossing the ridge, 
they worked upwind and came out 
squarely above the feeding deer. They 
succeeded in knocking over three of the 
band. Here was meat — and to spare. 
There were no old bulls among the three 
animals that Went down at the crack 
of the rifles. 

While the old man proceeded with 
the butchering Connie returned for the 
dogs. Nightfall found them with plenty 
of strength-giving meat for the journey 
to Fort Smith with their captives, and 
more than a hundred pounds to cache 
for their return into the barrens. 

Picking up the trail of McNair and 
Britton early the following morning, 
the two held steadily to it for two days. 
On the morning of the third day they 
proceeded more cautiously, Connie fol- 
lowing with the dogs while the oldster 
scouted far ahead. 

mOWARD the middle of the afternoon, 
1 Connie saw the old man signaling to 
him, and as agreed, he toggled the dogs 
and advanced alone. From the top of a 
sparsely wooded rock ridge they peered 
down into the valley of a creek. Not 
fifty yards away a shelter tarp had been 
rigged close against a spruce copse. 
Thin smoke rose from a fire in front 
of the tarp. A man sat humped up be- 
side the fire above which a kettle swung. 
Three lean dogs lay curled near-by in 
the snow. 

As the two looked, one of the dogs 
rose to its feet and staggered toward 
the fire sniffing at the kettle. The man 
picked up a chunk of wood and hurled 
it full against the ribs of the dog which, 
with a short yelp of pain, weaved a few 
steps away and sank down in the snow. 

"He's about bushed," whispered the 
oldster. "He's eatin' dog. But — where's 
the other one?" 

"I don't know," answered Connie, his 
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eyes hardening, "but we'll soon find 
out." He swung his rifle into position, 
but before he had time to call out, there 
was a rustle in the spruce copse, and a 
queer procession emerged. 

Two dogs pulling a sled — dogs that 
seemed more energetic than those by 
the fire — and on the sled a clumsily 
butchered half-carcass of caribou. Be- 
hind the sled, staggering slightly, his 
clothes torn and bedraggled, Constable 
McNair. 

The man by the fire leaped up, 
lurched forward with the single cry: 
"Food!" And then a strange scene was 
enacted. Connie and Old Man Mattie, 
from their hiding places, saw Constable 
McNair lift his rifle and point it at 
Britton. McNair's words came clearly 
to them: 

"You tried to kill me last night to 
save food, and now I'm through. You're 
going back with me — back to Fort 
Smith." 

Britton, eying the caribou hungrily, 
was conciliatory. "You can't take me 
back now," he wheedled. "How kin you 
explain where you been?" 

"I'm not going to explain. They'll 
be a lot more fair than you were last 
night!" 

"Aw, now, you misunderstood. Wait'll 
we eat, an' maybe yer senses will come 
back. We'll find that cache yet, an' 
everything'll be like we planned." 

AS Britton spoke he edged backward, 
- keeping his eyes, catlike, upon Mc- 
Nair. And McNair unconsciously ad- 
vanced, looking always at Britton, never 
glancing at the ground before him. Then 
it was that Connie saw, just in front of 
McNair's feet, a little area of ice, where 
cooking water had been thrown. It hap- 
pened before Connie could shout. 

McNair slipped and threw out his 
aims to save himself. Britton bounded 
hack to the fire, grasped his rifle, and 
fired. McNair, on his knees, swayed 
backward from the force of the hit and 
slowly straightened again, blood pour- 
ing from his breast. Then his own rifle 
came slowly to his shoulder. Britton's 
face turned suddenly to a mask of ab- 
ject fear. 

McNair's rifle barked sharply in the 
cold air. With a crazy whirl Britton 
crumpled into the snow, and the 
mounted policeman slowly and wearily 
slumped forward on his face, arms out- 
stretched. 

They were both dead when Connie 
and Old Man Mattie reached the little 
camp at the creek bottom. But Connie, 
kneeling over the body of Constable Mc- 
Nair, found his thoughts going back to 
his first clash with McNair, and his 
later plea to Cartwright to give the 
rookie another chance. 

"What you lookin' at?" cackled Mat- 
tie, "If you don't believe he's dead, 
feel his pulst." 

"He's dead all right," answered the 
boy gravely. "I was just wondering 
what to do. We could take the two 
bodies on into Fort Smith — " 

"That's nigh three hundred mile, the 
way we'd have to go," interrupted the 
old man. "But tain't up to me. Yer 
the p'lice." 

"It isn't the distance," Connie said 
slowly. "If we take him in, dressed as 
he is, there'll be a sorry story to tell. 
If we bury them both out here, I can 
put in a report — something like this: 

"'Constable McNair found murdered 
by prisoner he was conducting from 
Fort Simpson to Fort Smith. Had fol- 
lowed prisoner far into barrens where 
he and prisoner engaged in battle that 
resulted in both dying. Impractical to 
bring bodies in'." 

Connie looked down at the man who 
had been strong enough to go after cari- 
bou while Britton had remained by the 
fire; who had seen Britton's unworthi- 
ness; and who had been willing to go 
back and face the music. 

"I asked Cartwright to give him an- 
other chance," he said half to himself. 
"It seems to me that — that he made 
good. What do you think?" 
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bend it over the way the water is flow- 
ing. It's lucky that the moon is directly 
overhead for I was barely able to see 
the bottom. Vamonos!" 

We followed the narrow passage for 
some time, but finally we had to back 
out again. The next opening was un- 
promising — just another little tunnel 
that disappeared into a mass of reeds. 
I was poling from the stern and would 
have passed the place, but Diamond mo- 
tioned me to stop, close to the tunnel. He 
was up on the bow, leaning over to peer 
into the water. 

Without raising his eyes he motioned 
again for me to pole ahead a bit, and a 
moment later he straightened up with 
a delighted grin. 

"Mira Jefe (look boss) 1" he said, 
pointing. 

I leaned over the side and with the 
aid of the little Log Cabin lamp I saw 
in the mud marks that showed unmis- 
takably that canoes had been poled 
along that way recently. All around us 
was a wall of reeds, but we knew that 
the canoes must be close by. 

Diamond picked up his precious lamp 
and, gingerly reaching for an overhang- 
ing root, pulled himself up to a teeter- 
ing perch astride of a limb. From there, 
he wriggled to the next limb and then 
to another until both he and his lamp 
disappeared behind a screen of reeds 
and roots. 

The next moment I heard a shout. 
"Vengase derecho (come straight) !" 

I poled blindly into the reeds, and 
pushed through into an opening where 
I found Diamond calmly sitting in a big 
canoe with several others scattered 
about, tied to the mangroves. 

I was so glad that I just yelled one 
big "Hoo-ray!" Diamond echoed with 
'"oo-ray!" and we both grinned. 

We shifted the pole and the paddle 
to one of the big canoes and took an- 
other in tow. An hour later we found 
ourselves in the same dark passage that 
we had entered when we left the river. 

It was broad daylight when the lazy 
current of the main branch swung 
us downstream. About noon we heard 
a call, and there was Yamne watching 
for us, with the whole camp outfit piled 
on the bank behind him. 

We filled ourselves with some of 
Domingo's good grub while everyone 
talked at once. Mr. White and McCul- 
lough had been worried, but when 
Yamne came and told them about the 
canoes, Mr. White said he knew that 
with Diamond's help I would find the 
canoes. It was really the other way; 
Diamond was the one to find them, and 
I wasn't much help either. 

Mr. White was pretty furious at 
Quint and Vargas, but he didn't say 
much. 

THE dunnage was piled into the boats, 
and the mules had to swim over. A 
mile beyond the river, camp was pitched. 
We had lost a full day, and that meant 
we had lost two or three miles of prog- 
ress. It made the whole crowd blue, 
but by the next afternoon we had all 
regained our spirits and we made more 
than our usual run before night. 

Some days after that we came unex- 
pectedly to a high, round, symmetrical 
hill. The men said it was one of the 
hills that the "Old People" had built. 
There was a long line of these hills, 
they said, running back from the coast, 
and on them in the old days lived the 
Caciques of the forest tribes. The 
Caciques could signal from one hill to 
another so that a message would go 
from the coast to the interior in a half 
day. 

When we stopped for lunch, Yamne, 
Diamond and I climbed to the top of 
the hill. From its highest point, we 
could see all over the country. Yamne 
pointed out Olanchito Canyon ahead, 
where there was a narrow pinnacle of 
rock jutting up into the sky. He said 



the pinnacle was called Finger Rock 
and that it stood right where we would 
have to pass to get to Olanchito. It was 
a long way off yet. 

When we got back, we found that Mr. 
White and McCullough had gone back 
to camp early, to get their monthly re- 
port off to the Rincon office; so I didn't 
get a chance to tell them about Finger 
Rock and Olanchito Canyon. 

After supper we plotted our notes of 
the day's work and then sat around 
talking. 

"Quint's crowd can't be ahead of us," 
said McCullough, "or they wouldn't 
have taken the trouble to play that dirty 
trick with the canoes." 

"I don't know about that," Mr. White 
answered thoughtfully. "They're just 
getting to the hardest part of their line. 
Quint isn't taking any chances — we're 
likely to hear more from him before this 
job's over." 

"Wish we knew just how far his line 
is from Olanchito," said McCullough. 
"I can't believe that Quint's crew can 
keep up any such pace as ours. He has 
Caribs, and our Waikas are two to one 
better men than they are." 

"Yes," answered Mr. White, not too 
cheerfully. "But he has a shorter line 
than we have and has had none of this 
jungle cutting; so he's probably nearer 
Olanchito than we are." 

We sat for a long time without say- 
ing anything. It was unusually late 
when we turned in. 

FOR some time I'd been getting up 
about midnight to see that Mr. White 
got his liquid quinine, which he took in 
black coffee because it was so bitter. 
That night, it was so late that I decided 
to stay awake until time for his medi- 
cine ; so I lay down with my clothes on. 
I must have fallen asleep, for when I 
got up, I noticed that the men's fire had 
died down completely and a thin moon 
was coming up. 

On my way to the kitchen to get 
the coffee, I heard the unmistakable 
sound, from our line ahead, of a mule 
walking up the pica that had been cut 
by the machete men. It dawned on me 
that someone must have left the corral 
gate open and one of the mules was 

I didn't call the boys. I had a flash 
light in my hand; so I ran across the 
clearing to cut in ahead of the mule. 
When I got to the pica I discovered that 
there were several mules loose. They 
had stopped and were facing me, their 
eyes reflecting back the light as I turned 
it on them. I started to sneak quietly 
around them, feeling exasperated with 
them and a little uneasy — I knew there 
was an occasional jaguar in that jungle. 

The next instant I heard a crackling 
in the brush, and a black form sprang 
from the darkness and struck me full 
in the chest. My foot caught in a vine 
as I turned to run and together we 
rolled in a heap. As I fell, my flash 
light went out and I lay face down in 
the oozy muck. I could feel the tense 
body pinning me down and expected the 
next second to feel the teeth of a tigrc. 

Instead, the wiry hands of a man 
clamped suddenly over my mouth and 
someone else pulled my arms behind me 
and bound me with a rough cloth. My 
fear of the tigrc changed to anger as a 
voice whispered in my ear, "No hablea 
(don't speak) ." That warning was use- 
less, as the hand over my mouth pre- 
vented me from making any sound. It 
didn't prevent me from fighting as hard 
as I could, but I soon realized I was 
helpless. Another rag was tied over my 
mouth and I was jerked to my feet. 

There was a heated argument carried 
on in whispers, in Carib. My captors 
seemed worried about what to do with 
me. I had, apparently, not entered into 
their calculations. At last one of them 
said impatiently, "Llcvcselo! Lleveselo! 
(Take him along!) " 



The mules were driven by us, and I 
was half pushed and half dragged along 
the trail. 

Before long we stopped in a little 
clearing. There were three men, all 
Caribs, and they had our mules, saddles 
and all. The leader motioned for me 
to mount one of the mules. He helped 
me into the saddle and rode on ahead. 

EVERYTHING had been done so si- 
lently that I felt sure no one in camp 
had heard the disturbance. At first I 
thought these men were horse thieves, 
but then I remembered that Quint's 
men were Caribs and I knew this was 
another trick to hinder us. Without 
the mules our crew would lose hours 
every day. Just what Quint wanted! 

The further I rode — gagged, with my 
hands tied behind me — the madder I 
got! And that was all the good it did 

We rode on and on and on. 

Finally we came to the big river. 
They helped me dismount, and one of 
the men told me in Spanish that if I 
kept quiet and did as I was told no harm 
would come to me, but if I didn't — he 
made an ugly motion as of throwing 
something into the water. I nodded my 
head; so he unbound my hands and led 
me to two big canoes. He undid the 
dirty rag tied over my mouth and mo- 
tioned me into a canoe. It took two trips 
to get the mules across the river. 

When we rode on, one of the men 
rode close beside me, and as an extra 
precaution he tied my feet into the stir- 
rups. 

Just as it was getting gray in the 
east, we came out on a wide mesa. 
Up on the open hills, the early morning 
wind bit through rav khaki shirt until 
I was stiff with the cold. 

I had guessed long before that our 
destination was Quint's camp, and al! 
doubt left my mind when we turned 
into a trail of fresh tracks leading along 
a line of stakes that could be only 
Quint's. 

Stakes! Numbered stakes! They'd 
tell just what we wanted to know! As 
we approached the next one I glanced 
down to see if I could make out the num- 
ber. We passed too quickly, hut I caught 
the next one — 1269. 

The man beside me noticed that I was 
reading the number. 

"Qnc lal (how's that) ?" he grinned. 

"Muy bicn (pretty good)," I an- 
swered contemptuously. "But we have 
passed 1300 on our line." 

He took the bait unsuspectingly. "We 
have passed 1400!" he boasted. 

"I don't believe it!" I came back at 
him, leading him on. 

To corroborate his boast, he called to 
one of the men ahead: "Oyes! Cual es 
nueslro numero ultimo (what is our last 
stake numbered) ?" 

"Mil cualro cientos vcintc don 
(1422) !" called back the man ahead. 
"El Patron said that we are only three 
leagues from Olanchito!" 

Three leagues ! Less than nine miles ! 
Mr. White had said that we still had 
over twenty miles to go. It was hope- 
less! 

As an actual fact we had passed our 
2100 stake the day before, but we could 
never run twenty miles before Quint 
reached Olanchito. It made me sick to 
think that we had lost. 

We branched off the trail towards a 
pile of rocks that eventually resolved 
itself into a little stone-walled goat cor- 
ral. Beyond it. was a miserable dug- 
out, the goat-herder's hut. 

The old, wrinkled herder stepped out 
of the door as the three Caribs dis- 
mounted and stood watching them as 
they tied the mules near the corral wall. 
He grumbled something in the Waika 
language. It didn't sound any too cor- 
dial. The Waikas, who are hillmen, hate 
the Caribs. 

My captors took the precaution of 



tying the reins of my mule to a low 
bush close to the ground, where I 
couldn't reach the knot; then they 
walked confidently toward the old goat- 
herder, who asked in Spanish what they 
wanted. 

"Chi-cha," said one of the Caribs. "It 
is cold in the wind and we want some- 
thing to warm us. El Patron does not 
let us have chi-cha in the camp; so we 
will drink a little here with you." 

But the Waika backed into his door- 
way, blocking the entrance. 

"No tengo (I have none)," he said. 

The Caribs laughed. "We'll see about 
that," said one and, shoving the old man 
to one side, they walked in. 

Here was my chance! If I could only 
get my feet loose, it would be a matter 
of only a few seconds to stampede the 
rest of the mules and be off at a gallop. 

Soon there came a shout from the 
hut. The Caribs had evidently found 
the chi-cha for one of them came to the 
door with a big gourd in his hand. He 
glanced in my direction and went back 
into the hut. I knew that they wouldn't 
stop drinking until the big gourd was 
empty, and chi-cha is the strongest 
liquor there is in the tropics. 

I waited. Before long, the men began 
to get boisterous. I could hear their 
singing and carousing inside and knew 
they would soon be helpless. I had only 
to be patient and my chance for getting 
away with the mules was good. The 
first thing was to get my feet loose. 

I was doubled over working at the 
knots on my ankles when the mule 
threw up his head, his long ears pointed. 
I heard a sibilant hiss and turned my 
head. 

A black patch of hair and two beady 
eyes peered over the wall and there was 
a warning whisper. 

"Soy yo, 'Patron, (it is I)," said the 
whisper, and then I recognized Dia- 
mond. 

"Are you alone?" I asked quickly. In 
answer, the plump face of Yamne and 
Sequan's big ugly mug rose side by side 
over the wall. 

I COULD see that Sequan was fight ing 
mad. A second later the three were be- 
side me. Sequan's machete cut the rope 
at my feet and they lifted me down from 
the mule. 

Sequan motioned for me to stay with 
the mules and the three of them crept 
silently to the door of the hut. Things 
looked grim for those Caribs. The three 
Waikas slipped inside. A moment later, 
pandemonium broke loose. 

I could hear Sequan's wild yell above 
everything else as I rushed for the door. 
Two figures were struggling just in- 
side. Suddenly little Yamne, spinning 
like a top, rolled out. The biggest of 
the Caribs dashed by him and beat it 
across the mesa. Yamne was on his 
feet in an instant and he, too, tore 
across the mesa, like a little cottontail 
after a greyhound. 

Inside the house, Diamond had one 
of the men face down and his fingers 
were gripping the Carib's kinky hair. 
He was methodically pounding the 
man's face into the hard dirt floor. 
Sequan and the third Carib were slash- 
ing away at each other with their 
machetes. 

"Don't kill him, Sequan!" I yelled. 
As Sequan half turned to me and waved 
his hand, the Carib aimed a terrific blow 
at his neck. 

There was a flash of sparks as Sequan 
parried the stroke, catching it close to 
the hilt. Almost with the same motion 
he feinted at the Carib's legs. The 
Carib swung his machete to meet it and, 
like lightning, Sequan slashed down on 
the man's wrist. 

I saw the machete fly from the Carib's 
hand and heard him scream. The next 
instant Sequan was backing him into 
the corner with the point of his blade 
pressed against the pit of the man's 
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stomach. Much to my relief, I found 
that Sequan had hit only with the flat 
side of the machete. 

The old Waika and the woman bound 
the two Caribs' hands behind them while 
Sequan and Diamond stood guard. 
When Yamne came back puffing and 
blowing from his chase, he seemed very 
much disappointed that the fight was 
over. He was so mad that he was funny. 
He strutted back and forth in front of 
the captives, begging Sequan to unbind 
their hands so that he could wreak his 
vengeance on them for stealing his 
mules. 

Sequan only grinned. He was in the 
best of humors. Diamond and the 
Waika woman got busy at once with 
breakfast, and the casaba cakes and 
goat's-milk cheese, washed down with 
plenty of warm goat's milk, put the 
rest of us in good humor, too. 

When we were ready to leave, the old 
goat-herder insisted on going with us 
to a near-by Waika village to lay a com- 
plaint against the Caribs. I don't know 
what was said there to the white-haired 
Cacique, but after the old Waika had 
got through talking the Cacique ordered 
the two Caribs trussed up and tied to 
two stakes in the center of the plaza. 

"They will never steal my mules 
again," said Yamne with satisfaction. 

DIAMOND took us through a short 
cut to the river. But there was only 
one small canoe; so it took almost an 
hour to get the mules across. On the 
other side was a small hill like the one 
we had run into on our line the day 
before. While the men were getting the 
mules across, I climbed to the top of it 
to see what the country was like ahead. 

Back where our line was I could see 
the other hill — Signal Hill, I had named 
it — near which I knew our crew was 
cutting the pica. It was not over three 
miles away. I could see Finger Rock, 
too, sticking up just at the beginning of 
Olanchito Canyon, but between me and 
the rock there were at least eight or ten 
miles of swamp land and I knew that 
we couldn't cut through that canebrake 
and get our line to Olanchito before 
Quint made those last nine miles. All 
the way back to camp I kept thinking 
of the whole situation, and the more I 
thought, the . more hopeless things 
looked. 

The going was good after we left the 
hill by the river and we soon reached 
our crew. All the men crowded around 
us while we told our story. Neither 
Mr. White nor McCullough had known 
what had happened, except that the 
mules and the four of us were gone 
when they woke up. They had just 
thought that the mules had broken out 
of the corral and that we had gone after 
them. 

When I told about how near Olanchito 
Quint was, both Mr. White and McCul- 
lough were knocked flat. For some min- 
utes neither said a word, but the look 
in their eyes said that we had failed. 

They asked all kinds of questions and 
both estimated that in four days, at 
the latest, Quint's line would be in Olan- 
chito. A depressed silence fell on the 
crew. 

We all felt so bad about it that I just 
kept on talking, telling about the fight. 
When I told about turning the two 
Caribs over to the headman in the 
Waika village, Mr. White turned to me 
hopefully. 

"How far is that village from here?" 
he asked. "We might get some more 
men from there to help with the cut- 
ting." 

I said it was only about ten miles and 
Sequan immediately volunteered to go. 

"Hadn't vou better tell him to get as 
many men as he can, Mr. White?" I 
said. "We could put them to cutting 
through the swamp from nere to Finger 
Rock and the rest of us could go to the 
mouth of the canyon and start cutting 
from there." 

"Where's Finger Rock?" asked Mc- 
Cullough. 
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"That's a sharp rock that sticks up at 
the mouth of Olanchito Canyon. You 
can see it from that signal hill that 
Yamne and Diamond and I climbed up 
yesterday. I could see it again from 
the top of another little hill down by the 
river, where we crossed this morning." 

"Could you see the signal hill from 
the one by the river?" McCullough 
asked excitedly. 

"Sure!" I said. "It's only about three 
miles from here." 

McCullough looked at Mr. White and 
Mr. White looked at McCullough; then 
they let out a wild whoop of joy and ran 
for the mules. 

"Come on!" yelled Mr. White. "Bring 
all the machete men to Signal Hill and 
bring the transit!" he called back as 
they galloped down the pica. 

When the rest of us reached the foot 
of the little hill, McCullough called 
down for us to bring up the transit. 
The whole crew caught the hope in his 
voice and followed Jose-atchi, our head 
chain-man, and me up the hill with the 
old spirit. 

"We're going to beat them yet!" 
grinned McCullough as he grabbed the 
transit from Jose-atchi 's hands and 
planted it where he could look straight 
down the pica at the foot of the hill. 
Mr. White had a grin on like a Cheshire 
cat when he ordered the men to start 
cutting from the transit down to the 
line. 

Little Yamne took charge of the crew 
in Sequan's absence. "Al machete, 
muckachos!" he shouted and with a 
slash, slash, they went to it. 

McCullough turned the telescope first 
on Finger Rock and then on the hill by 
the river. After figuring a moment, he 
said to Mr. White, "With the other in- 
strument, we can do it." 

"Do what?" I asked. 

"Why, you poor mutt!" he grinned, 
giving me a bear's hug, "here you've 
had the solution to all our troubles ever 
since you climbed up this hill yesterday 
and you never let out a peep. We can 
triangulate from here to Finger Rock 
with the big instrument in about a half 
day's time. The triangulation will give 
us the distance from here so we'll know 
what to number the stake we start with 
at Finger Rock. While we're running 
the last lap up to the town you can 
chain and stake this end of the line, 
making it complete." 

THEN the whole thing was clear to 
me. We were merely going to make 
practical use of the old theorem which 
says that when the length of one side 
and two angles of a triangle arc known, 
the other two sides can be found. We 
were going to measure the short distance 
between the two little hills with the 
chain while McCullough was measuring 
the distance from Signal Hill to Finger 
Rock by calculation. It would save sev- 
eral days' time. 

When the men finished cutting to the 
foot of the hill, Mr. White started them 
cutting the line between the two hills. 
When the men stopped at dark, we were 
more than two-thirds of the way across. 

The next morning we started out be- 
fore daylight, carrying McCullough's 
big theodolite. Jose-atchi had been sent 
to Finger Rock the night before so he 
would be there early in the morning 
with his observation flag. 

While Mr. White and I finished meas- 
uring the line between the two hills, 
McCullough was making his observa- 
tions of the angle from Signal Hill. 
Then he moved to the little hill by the 
river and measured the angle from 
there. Just before noon, he was ready 
with his report. He said that from 
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Signal Hill to Finger Rock was just 
47,435.9 feet. 

While he and Mr. White were making 
the calculations in the book, I took a 
look through the big telescope. As plain 
as day, I could see Jose-atchi with his 
flag, standing like a statue where the 
white trail up Olanchito Canyon stood 
out clearly in the sunlight. 

Just then Sequan came in sight; it 
looked as if he had the whole Indian 
village with him, and each of the men, 
women, and children had a machete. In 
no time the whole crowd was busy under 
Sequan's leadership, the women build- 
ing temporary shelters and the men 
cutting through the canebrake on the 
line that McCullough had started for 
them. 

LATE that afternoon Mr. White and 
I McCullough were ready to leave with 
the pack outfit and part of our old crew, 
for Finger Rock. They were to con- 
tinue the line from where Jose-atchi had 
held his flag in the morning to the town 
up the canyon. 

"We're leaving Sequan and Felipe to 
help you," said Mr. White. "We both 
have about nine miles to run but yours 
is the most important as our line when 
completed must be continuous from the 
railroad to the town. Push the bush 
cutters to the limit but make your 
chaining accurate. If it weren't that 
I'll have to be up in front when we 
reach Olanchito, I'd stay and help you 
— but I know you realize that this is 
our only hope — so go to it. Good-by!" 

"Stay with it, old-timer— and good 
luck!" called McCullough as they rode 
after the packs. 

All the rest of the day we plugged 
on. Hour after hour, the Waikas 
pounded away with their machetes at 
the tough cane. And the next day was 
the same, with everyone working at top 
speed. 

The second night, following Mr. 
White's instructions, we lined up all the 
new Indians and Sequan paid each of 
them a peso and a half in silver. They 
looked dazed at so much wealth, and 
were still chattering and jabbering ex- 
citedly when I went to bed. 

Some time in the night I awoke, 
roused by a strange, throbbing boom 
that seemed to fill the air, Slipping into 
my boots, I stepped out of the tent. 

Over at the Indian quarters there was 
the reflection of a big fire on the trees, 
and now I knew that the noise was com- 
ing from the big tamborx or drums. 

Just outside the ring of light that lit 
up a circle of dark faces I stumbled in- 
to Diamond and asked him what the 
fiesta was about. 

"No es fiesta," Diamond said. "It's 
a talk." 

I sat down beside him in the shadow 
and watched the drummers. Outside 
the ring of men, were the women and 
children, keeping time with their bare 
feet. Suddenly it all ceased and a man 
arose. It was the old goat-herder, and 
as he talked. Diamond translated. 

The goat-herder told in a monoto- 
nous chant how, long ago, their fore- 
fathers had owned all the Aguan Val- 
ley from the mountains to the sea, how 
the old Caciques had led them against 
all their enemies and never a Waika 
had^lost a battle. Then came the black 
men, from no one knows where, with 
their bodies smelling of fish, and they 
taught the Waikas to make chi-cha, and 
to gamble with the little sticks. When 
they came, these black men had nothing, 
and the Caciques of the Waikas had 
given them land. 

Now these black Caribs had become 
proud and overbearing and they stole 



the Waikas' goats and hunted the 
Waikas' lands. 

Once the Waikas were men and could 
wield a machete against a dozen Caribs. 
But no more! Seldom did one meet a 
real man among them. 

Yesterday, though, chanted the old 
goat-herder, there came to my house a 
man. A man who could fight — the last 
son of Na-sol, the great warrior. Yes- 
terday, Sequan, this son of Na-sol, 
drove three of these Caribs before him 
and most surely would have killed them 
all if the Little White Patron had not 
called to him to stop. Sequan held his 
hand because his friend asked him to 
leave the Caribs to the justice of our 
headman. 

The Caribs are interfering with the 
work of the white Patrones, who are 
friends of Sequan, the son of Na-sol, 
and now Sequan has offered the Waikas 
a chance to pay back the Caribs for 
their evildoing. 

Shall we show the son of Na-sol that 
we are still men, or shall we let these 
Caribs, who smell of fish, get their path 
cut through to the big town first? 

The old man sat down. Around him 
the others were nodding their heads in 
approbation and suddenly there arose 
from the whole crowd a loud shout: 

"Nn-a-en! Na-a-en! (we will follow 
him!)" 

There were a good many other 
speeches and then Sequan made one. 
He spoke very quietly, but when he had 
finished, they all jumped up and yelled. 
And then the dancing began. 

It was the old goat-herder's talk that 
spurred the Waikas on, I'm sure. The 
third day, late in the afternoon, we 
broke through the canebrake and came 
out on the edge of a little mountain 
stream that flowed right past Finger 
Rock. We found the hub on the other 
side, where Jose-atchi had held the flag 
— and I tied in. 

We had made almost nine miles of 
cutting through the worst piece we had 
encountered on the whole line, and we 
had made it in three days. I was writ- 
ing my last notes in the notebook when 
we heard shouts up the canyon and in 
a flurry of dust Yamne arrived with a 
saddle mule for me and word from Mr. 
White to come on to Olanchito as soon 
as I was through — they would be in the 
village by sundown. 

I WAS off at once. That mule went like 
a thoroughbred, and it was just be- 
fore sunset when I reached Olanchito 
and let out a yell that could have been 
heard a mile. 

Mr. White was standing in the middle 
of the plaza with one of the lining rods 
while Jose-atchi was driving a big white 
stake. McCullough was at the corner 
of the main street with the big theodo- 
lite, giving the last signal "O-K." 
Clustered around, excitedly watching, 
was every member of that community, 
including the dogs. 

The Alcalde Fiscal was congratulat- 
ing Mr. White when I climbed down off 
my mule, and he shook hands with me, 
too, in the excitement. 

That's all there is to tell— except that 
Quint's gang didn't arrive until the next 
day and when he saw the big white 
stake in the middle of the plaza he just 
turned his mule and rode back the way- 
he had come, without saying a word. 

A week later, Mr. White and I left on 
muleback for the railroad while McCul- 
lough stayed behind to finish the line to 
Jutiapa. A fellow gets attached to a 
cnowd he has worked with, and I was 
sorry to leave. 

The whole crowd turned out to see 
us off, all shouting "Adios, Patroncito." 
But it was Sequan and Diamond and 
little fat Yamne who sent after me the 
farewell words that keep on calling over 
the months and miles. 

"Vuelva el ano que entra {come back 
next year) 1" they shouted, as we loped 
away. "Vuelva el ano que entra!" 

That's the way the jungle always 
calls to tropical tramp engineers. 
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nodded. By and by Brunton remarked, 
"What's this about your inheritin' a 
million?" 

"My uncle was killed in a motor 
smash. I'm his heir. I'm leaving on 
tonight's train." 

At this they all looked his way. "Goin' 
home to spend a million!" Marling said. 
"I'd like that fine. But I couldn't leave 
tonight." He laughed, and his eyes lit 
into flame. "We're ridin' out tonight." 

Riding out — riding behind Hugh Bar- 
clay! 

Again Johnny Dillon, the new Lord 
Streveport, drew a stabbing breath. No, 
he was not one of them. It was a relief 
when presently the three retired to rest 
in preparation for an arduous night, 
leaving him to his own devices. 

He fiddled with his things, while the 
bearer packed them; he wandered here 
and there through the medieval build- 
ings that had seen so many warriors. 
Toward evening he called for a horse 
and rode slowly round the station. He 
had come to the end of it all — the end 
of life with the — th Bengal Lancers. 

WHEN he dismounted it was gloam- 
ing, the land suffused with rich and 
golden light. He turned over his horse 
to the syce and watched him lead it in, 
and then stood gazing round the bar- 
racks for the last time. 

He saw the long, low stables with 
their fretted doorways, and beyond 
against the lurid west the domes and 
spires above the officers' quarters. Life 
lived in a place leaves its essences be- 
hind it. Barunda had known five thou- 
sand years of fearless fighters. Some 
part of their spirit took hold of Johnny 
Dillon's heart and wrung it. He was 
not one of them — yet he did not want 
to leave Barunda. 

Then somewhere in the stables a horse 
screamed angrily. It sounded like the 
screams of horses gashed by swords, 
and once more Johnny's heart went cold. 
He could not, he would not face that 
terror. He was going home. Torn, tor- 
tured, determined, he flung round to re- 
turn to his quarters. 

Then he stopped abruptly, peering at 
an unsuspected presence close behind 
him. It was Hara Singh, tall, straight, 
and grim, with white bandages on head 
and wrist. Their eyes met. Those of 
the jamadar seemed to glow. He spoke 
in his bass voice. 

"There is a tale that thou wilt leave 
the regiment, not to return." 

Johnny Dillon's gaze fell. "Yes, 
Jamadar. My uncle has been killed. 
I am his heir and must go at once to 
take his place in England." 

For several moments Hara Singh re- 
garded him with incredulity as obvious 
as it was deep. And then, convinced, 
the Rajput smiled, a thin, cold, insolent, 
and sneering smile. He spat vehement- 
ly on the ground at Johnny Dillon's feet, 
turned on his heel and swaggered off. 

The red blood surged to Johnny's face. 
Then it ebbed, leaving him ashen. 

He fled to his quarters, and sat on 
the edge of the bed, staring unseeingly 
before him. When he came to himself 
at last, it was dark. He went out, and 
as he descended the shallow steps in the 
scented gloom outside, a party of horse- 
men clattered past. When they went 
out through the gate, he saw them clear- 
ly in the yellow lantern light, fifteen or 
twenty men, dressed in the gaudy 
clothes of desert thakurs. He walked 
across to the sentry. 

"What party was that?" he asked the 
man. 

"Marling Sahib, Huzoor, with Jama- 
dar Hara Singh and thirteen men." 

"Have the others gone?" 

"A hundred all told, by this gate, with 
Brunton Sahib, Le Manquais Sahib and 
the rest went by other ways." 

So they had gone, the last of the regi- 
ment. It was over now. He was com- 
pletely done with India . . . with soldier- 



ing. . . . He had only to board the train 
and leave it all behind forever. 

But there were yet three hours before 
the weekly train was due. Three in- 
terminable hours. 

In a sort of gnawing anguish, he wan- 
dered through the empty courtyards till, 
by and by, in through the gate and past 
him in the dark came cantering a group 
of horsemen, to pull up by the "D" troop 
stables. Walking across, he recognized 
the sonorous voice of Ressaldar Major 
Ghulam Hyder, cursing steadily. 

"Has something happened, Ressaldar 
Major?" 

At his voice, silence and stillness de- 
scended on the party, and he felt rather 
than saw the dark men turning baleful 
eyes upon him. 

Then the deep voice answered shortly : 
"A trifle only. My horse must choose 
this of all nights to cast a shoe. But by 
the favor of God, we were but a half 
fcoss gone. There is another horse half 
saddled by now." 

The Rajput's tone, his voice, the very 
attitudes of the men around him were 
like a slap in the face to Johnny Dillon, 
and he was aware at once that Hara 
Singh must have told the tale of the 
pay-cart fight. With a sick feeling he 
knew that these men despised him, and 
would despise his memory forever. 

And suddenly he knew that he de- 
spised himself. He had not thought of 
that before. But, utterly and hideously, 
he despised himself. And then he re- 
alized that, more than anything in the 
universe, he desired not to despise him- 
self. A force greater than fear now 
possessed him — drove him on. Taut, 
trembling, he tried to speak, and failed. 
He swallowed, steadied his shaking lips, 
and tried again: 

"Ressaldar Major, my leave is — 
postponed. There are — orders that I go 
with Le Manquais Sahib. Send for my 
horse and get me clothes to cover my 
uniform." 

He was aware of a stir among the 
men, a slackening of tension, a turning 
of one to another in the dark, and he 
heard them whispering. There was a 
little pause, and Ghulam Hyder said, in 
a different tone: 

"It shall be done, Huzoor." 

JOHNNY DILLON turned and ran 
hard to his quarters, snatched up his 
sword, and ran back to the party, to 
stand trembling among the horses till 
with small delay his own was brought. 
A sowar's voice said in his ear, "Sahib, 
the garments." Hands swathed him in 
flowing robes. He threw down his for- 
age cap, and they wound on his head a 
desert puggaree of camphor- seen ted silk. 

They were mounting now. Then, side 
by side with Ghulam Hyder, he was 
trotting through the gate at the head 
of the party. 

Fantastic unreality now descended 
upon him. There was nothing in the 
world but dark and stifling dust, the 
thud and ring of hoofs alternately on 
sand or earth, the snort of free-going 
horses and the creak of leather. The 
night was inky, the sky star-pricked 
purple velvet, as the hours and the miles 
went by. And before him through it 
all he saw Hugh Barclay's face, and 
heard the ring of swords and the cries 
of murderous business. At the thought 
his heart turned cold. 

An age seemed to have passed since 
they had left Barunda, and the earth 
lay in that empty hush which pre- 
cedes daybreak. The column was dis- 
mounted deep within a grove of tama- 
risks, the soivars squatting at their 
chargers' heads. Some of the men 
snored gently. The feather-headed trees 
showed black against the starlit purple. 

Dillon sat in the warm sand at his 
horse's feet and wondered at the un- 
familiar feelings that possessed him. It 
was as though hitherto unopened cells 
within him had released strange, potent 



fluids, to flow warm and unblended in 
his heart. He had made no attempt to 
communicate with Le Manquais, being 
in a queer way content to maintain 
silence. 

The color in the east waxed slowly 
warm, through gray to jade, and jade to 
saffron. Gold was born there, and 
welled up slowly, gilding the feather- 
headed tamarisks and filling with mel- 
low light the groves where the grim 
sowars dozed by their horses. 

The word came down among them: 
"Mount. Get mounted." 

THEY prodded each other awake, and 
lances dipped and swayed, leather 
creaked, and bridles jingled as the men 
heaved up. They moved out of the grove 
and followed in a long column without 
military formation, through the white 
sand close under the rim of the cover. 
Now the first rays of the sun shot white- 
hot from the east. Johnny Dillon's 
party was well in the rear. He could 
not see the head, where Le Manquais 
and the others led, but a little up the 
column he saw a face he looked for, and 
began to work his way toward it 
through the jostling horses. 

They were climbing a long slope to a 
sky line, sleek, undulating white against 
lambent turquoise. Presently he was 
beside the man he sought. He touched 
his arm and said, "Hara Singh," 

The jamadar looked round, his hot 
eyes agleam in his dark long face with 
its hooked nose and jetty beard; he 
looked round and peered at the slender 
man beside him in the pale blue pug- 
garee and the yellow robe. 

A moment they met each other's eyes. 
Then Hara Singh's face lit up. 
"Huzoor!" he said. That was all; but 
there was a world of meaning in his 
tone. 

Now a stir and muttered curses ran 
through the column, as above them on 
the sky line the advance party met a 
small caravan of camels and horsemen. 
After an amazed look at the long, sin- 
ister column winding up the hill, the 
strangers fired their rifles in the air to 
give the alarm, turned and fled. Now 
there would be no surprise. Conceal- 
ment was dropped. 

Word came down: "Form up! Form 
up! Troop column!" 

Order appeared among the straggling 
men as the troops concentrated and 
cantered into line. Dillon took his place 
by Hara Singh. 

"Trot!" came the signal. "Canter!" 

At a swinging pace they labored up 
the slope in the deep sand. Johnny 
Dillon's heart was beating furiously. 
There was a cold, sick, sweetish feeling 
in his middle. His mouth was dry. 

When at last they topped the hill, 
they saw below them in the dip a 
sprawling group of palms, with a mass 
of low black tents set around the para- 
pet of a well. The Rohilla camp 
swarmed with excited men, some run- 
ning to and fro, some prone by their 
rifles, waiting, some cantering from the 
grove on hastily saddled chargers. 

"Form line!" came the signal, and 
like a well-oiled machine the eager 
sowars fanned out into a long rank of 
cantering horses under the dark, slim 
lances. "Gallop!" 

Johnny Dillon's heart was in his 
throat. He found himself on the heels 
of Marling, and saw him bend to draw 
his sword. He reached for his own, 
and gripped the rough shark-skin hilt 
with desperate fingers. The trumpeter 
behind Le Manquais raised his silver 
horn and pealed the charge. 

Down swept the lances. "Yi hai! Yi 
hail" the Rajputs yelled as they sank 
in their spurs and thundered into battle. 

Johnny Dillon turned to Hara Singh 
beside him, and the Rajput's white teeth 
gleamed in answer. At sight of the 
light of comradeship in the eyes of Hara 
Singh, in place of the bleak disdain he 



last had seen there, a sudden and pris- 
tine ecstacy possessed Johnny. Joy, 
sheer and radiant, ravished him. His 
body glowed, and the mare seemed to 
have taken wings. Now she showed 
the worth of the price he had paid for 
her, creeping out of the ranks and up 
level with Marling. Marling saw one 
of his own sowars beating him, and hit 
his horse with his sword indignantly. 
Then he recognized the grimly riding 
man beside him as young Dillon, and his 
eyes widened in surprise. By the time 
the rifles in the camp began to go, 
Johnny Dillon was a half length ahead. 

Wop — wop — zoop — wop wop wop wop 
wop wop wop! the rifles spoke. 

A horse clattered down. Another. 
Then out from the tents swept the Ro- 
hilla horsemen, a ragged five score hill- 
men, hurling themselves at their age- 
long foes, the desert men. 

Johnny Dillon set his teeth, picked 
out a hairy black man on a stout gray 
horse and rode at him with leveled 
point. As they met, the fellow struck 
his blade aside, but the mare's impact 
overset the hill pony and its rider's 
sword whizzed by his head as the man 
went down. 

Then Johnny Dillon was into it, 
whicker and clash of swords, wild eyes 
of horses, curses and grinning teeth of 
men. Under his swift, well-timed 
thrusts, three stocky hillmen went down. 
As the third fell, a fresh outbreak of 
cries arose on his left, and he saw that 
a fierce little circle of hillmen had man- 
aged to surround Marling, for the mo- 
ment cutting him off from his sowars. 

In that instant, Johnny Dillon saw 
another man's eyes looking out of Mar- 
ling's grim fighting face. Those were 
Hugh Barclay's eyes! They were no 
longer reproachful. Triumphant, they 
called. And triumphant, Johnny Dillon 
answered. 

He wheeled half round to the left, and 
then he and the gallant mare, welded 
into an irresistible force, had plunged 
through, up beside Marling's right, into 
the thick of the fray. Marling's hoarse 
shout welcomed him. Their two swords 
whickered in unison — and the fierce ring 
began to break. 

But even as Marling beside him 
gasped a joyous cry, "Good team in', 
Dillon!" Johnny felt a sudden white-hot 
pain sear his middle — a blade from that 
breaking ring had slid home. Then he 
saw a red wound gape in the mare's 
polished neck. A great black arm re- 
lentlessly beat down his sword and with 
a crunching thud a curved tulwar bit 
deep into his shoulder. As he crumpled 
and slid from the saddle, the fight swept 
over him, leaving strange calm behind. 

HE lay quietly on the white sand 
blotched with bright new crimson. 
Near-by, a Rohilla lay struggling to re- 
lease himself from his disabled horse. 
A half dozen dead and wounded, friend 
and foe, were also there. 

Johnny felt little pain, only a not un- 
pleasant burning in his body, a singing 
in his ears. He could not move. But 
there was peace in his heart. Soon he 
was aware of someone laboring near 
him in the sand, and he rolled his head 
feebly to see Hara Singh, ghastly and 
almost helpless, dragging himself inch 
by inch toward him. 

At last close, the jamadar relaxed and 
lay still a moment. His sword trailed 
by its thong from his wrist. Now he 
groped for it with his crimsoned hand, 
took it by the blade and offered the hilt, 
in the Rajput's immemorial sign of 
fealty. Johnny Dillon's lips shook as he 
contrived to touch it, as he had seen the 
colonel do on ceremonial occasions. 

Then the sword fell sharply to the 
fine white sand, and the last smile of 
John Shandos Dillon, ninth Lord Streve- 
port, caught the last glitter in the eyes 
of Hara Singh Khan Bahadur, sixteenth 
Thakur of Jalun in Jeysulmeer, 
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GUATEMALA'S new stamp 
with the slogan "Guatemala 
Produces the Best Coffee in 
the World" has evidently aroused 
the national pride and commer- 
cial jealousy of other coffee-pro- 
ducing countries. A despatch to 
the New York Sun from Berne, 
headquarters of the Universal 
Postal Union, says: 

"The Universal Postal Union is 
preparing to exercise a sort of 
stump censorship anil to issue the 
order that henceforth the only 
designs permitted nil! relate to portraits 
of famous men, reproductions of celebrated 
monuments, views of picturesque sites, and 
presentments of historical scenes. All ex- 
traneous wording will be strictly prohibited." 

On several occasions Bolivia has issued 
stamps with a mop of Bolivia drawn to in- 
clude the Chaco territory, which is claimed 
by Paraguay. And Paraguay has put forth 
similar stamps showing Chaco to be part of 
Paraguay! Paraguay has now protested to 
the Universal Postal Union against the 
Bolivian map stamps. 

Just how far can the Universal Postal 
Union go in restricting designs and inscrip- 
tions? This is an interesting question, and 

collectors will await 
the answer with keen 
interest. It will prob- 
ably be discussed at 
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'il make-up of vast 
tia, the U.S.S. R. is 
ng a series that 
Id indeed prove in- 
ctive. The twenty 
varieties will represent 
twenty political districts 
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1 kopec, Kazak, de- 
sign — hut, pony, yak 
and camel; 2k, Lezginy 
(a race in the North 
Caucasus) , design- 
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cents in place of two, 
went into effect on 
July 6. And see 
what has happened! 

So that there would be enough 3c stamps 
in post offices by that date, the Post Office 
Department on June 16 began printing and 
distributing millions of a new stamps— a 3c 
purple with the same Stuart portrait that 
is on the Washington Bicentennial 2c but 
without the dates. 

Thus there are now on sale four 3c stamps 
at one time! They are the new one; the 
Bicentennial bearing the dates; the regular 
3c with portrait of Lincoln; and the new 
Olympics 3c. Curiously also, two different 
stamps (a 2c and a 3c) with the identical 
Stuart portrait are being sold concurrently! 

Also there are two 3c stamped envelopes 
in circulation. One is a regular 3c with 
circular embossed stamp and the other is an 
added Washington Bicentennial value with 
Mount Vernon as the design. The former 
is now being issued on white or blue or 
amber paper, causing further varieties. The 
Post Office Department decided not to sur- 
charge surplus stocks of the regular 2c en- 
velope, but instead distributed 1,000,000,000 
extra lc stamps for use with 2c stamps and 
stamped envelopes. 

President Hoover signed the tax bill en- 
acted by Congress on June 6, and it was 
June 15 before the Olympics 3c and 5c com- 
memoratives appeared. The 3c shows a 
sprinter at the mark, while the 5c, blue, 
illustrates a discus thrower. 

Meanwhile Haiti put forth provisionals to 
finance the sending of its athletic contin- 
gent to Los Angeles. A'c Olympiade (Tenth 
Olympics) was overprinted on the 3c agri- 
culture type and lot and 2Sc commerce type 
of the 1920 series; the 6, 10, 20, and 50c of 
the 1924 pictorials ; the 35c pictorial of 
1928; the 5 and 10c of the 1931 Universal 
Postal Union commemoratives; and the 25, 
50, and 75c and 1 gourde of the 1929-30 air 
series. Each was surcharged with a new 
value — 5 or 10 centimes. 

In Soviet Land 

•"DO "educate" the stamp collecting world 




raising; 4k, Jewish Birobaijan, 
design — a steam shovel; 5k, 
Tungus (a widespread Siberian 
people), design — a hut; 6k, 
Buriat - Mongolia, design — cart 
drawn by yak; 7k, Tchechen, de- 
sign — natives listening to radio; 
8k, Abkhasia, design — dairying; 
9k, Georgia, design — grape cul- 
ture; 10k, Samoyedes, design — 
reindeer sled, with radio tower in 
background ; Mk, Yakutsk, de- 
sign — riding a reindeer; 15k, Soviet Russia 
as the motherland, design — grain bping 
poured into a hopper; 15k, Ukrainia, de- 
sign — farming with a tractor; I5k, While 
Russia, design — farming; 15k, Trans-Cau- 
casia, design — oil wells; 15k. Uzbekistan, 
design — modern buildings; 15k, Turkistan, 
design — cotton-growing; 2Qk, Koriuk, de- 
sign — Eskimo shunting from a native boat; 
30k, Bashkir, design — rural scene; 35k, 
Chuvash, dt-sign farming. 

Meanwhile the U. S. S. R. is recalling the 
fifteenth anniversary of Lenin's return to 
Russia in 1917 after the collapse of the 
Empire. Four commemoratives show Lenin 
alighting from a train at Leningrad; 
speaking at a railway station; at Smolny 
in 1917; and at the tribune of the revolu- 
tionary committee at Leningrad. These will 
be followed by a new general series, illus- 
trated with Lenin's tomb, and by a long set 
of pictorials picturing the progress of the 
five-year industrial plan. And recently- 
issued special deliveries present a motor- 
cycle (5k sepia), a delivery truck (10k vio- 
let), and a locomotive (80k green). 
Soviet Russia has gone stamp mad! 

Deluge 

BUT Russia is not alone! From all parts 
of the world new stamps pour in- — in 
such abundance that we haven't space here 
to tell about al! of them! This year should 
rank high in number of varieties. By coun- 
tries, some of the recent and more signifi- 

Brazil: Current 3,500r and 7,0,00r have 
been overprinted "Zeppelin" and surcharged 
with higher values, respectively 5,000r and 
10,000r, for use on trans-Atlantic mail con- 
veyed by the Ger- 
man dirigible. 

Canada: In July 
the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference 
was held in Ottawa, 

tives in values of 1, 
3, 5, 10, 13, 20, and 
50c, and $1, illus- 
trate the coats-of- 
arms of the prov- 
inces that comprise 
the Dominion. 

Danzig: An inter- 
notional air post ex- 
hibition, July 23-31, 
brings five of the 
1924 pictorials over- 
printed Luftpost-Ausstellung 1932. 

France: A complete new series offers a 
feminine figure of France proffering an 
olive branch. 

Irish Free State: The 2p green and 3p 
blue marking the holding of the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress in Dublin this 
summer present a chalice set in the center 
of the Cross of Cong, a magnificent gold 
and silver ornament made in the 12th cen- 
tury by Turlough O'Connor, King of Con- 
naught. The stamps are inscribed Interna- 
tionalis Congressna Eitcharisticus and with 
the date 1932 in Roman numerals. 

Newfoundland: For use on mail carried 
on the trans-Atlantic flight of the airship 
DO-X, in May, the current 51 air stamp was 
overprinted "Trans-Atlantic West to East 
Per Dornier DO-X May 1932 One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents," in five lines. Probably 
this will be a rarity, as only 8,000 were 
made available and only 
1,500 were actually used 

New Zealand: A new 
pictorial series, to ap- 
pear soon, will be de- 
scribed in due time. 
Poland: A recent ar- 
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A graceful gesture from Poland. 
Washington, Kasciuszko, and 
Pulaski on a Washington Bicen- 
tennial stamp. 



_ „b Washingti 
General Koseiuszko, and 
Count Pulaski. This is 
Poland's contribution to 
our Washington Bicen- 
tennial celebration. 
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with universal forces. Some day they 
will know just what ether is. They'll 
know not only what electricity does but 
what it is, and then they will be very 
close to understanding; the true laws 
that govern all life and all matter. 

Before I take you to the research 
laboratories up on the hill let me tell 
you about my trip to the large tube 
laboratory down in the shops. In charge 
of this lab is Mouromtseff, a Russian 
who came to this country on a mission 
for the White Russian government of 
Kerensky. While he was here 
Kerensky was overthrown and 
Soviet Russia was born. 
Mouromtseff stayed here. 

Under his direction are 
manufactured the large 
tubes used by radio sta- 
tions. In a small room I 
saw one of these large 
tubes. It was about 8 feet 
high, and glowed with a soft 
light. It was emitting a wav 
2.8 meters long — in that band 
where men are still exploring. 

An assistant handed me an elec- 
tric light bulb to which were at- 
tached two short wires. I took hold 
of a wire with each hand and stood 
in front of the large tube. The globe 
between my hands lighted. It was 
unconnected to anything but my two 
hands, but it lighted! The power, of 
course, came through the ether from 
that great tube. 

The assistant had me move a few 
paces to one side and the light in the 
globe faded. In other words, these 
short waves don't radiate out in all 
directions as longer waves do. They 
behave differently. They straighten 
out, like light, and like light they 
may be focused in a beam. 

Across this little room there's a 
propeller attached to a ^4 horse- 
power motor, and it may be operated 
by the tube, 20 feet away and un- 
connected to it by anything but ether. 

And that's radio broadcasting of 
power. I asked my companion if any 
practical application could be made of 
power broadcasting. 

"You could take charge of the con- 
trols of an airplane as it approached 
the airport," he said. "You could land 
the plane from the airport office!" 

Then he told me that these short 
waves, 2 to 3 meters long, have another 
peculiar quality. They can raise the 
temperature of your body. The day may 
come when doctors will have these 
tubes. Nature's way of combating 
pneumonia, for instance, is to give you 
a high fever and burn up the enemy 
bacteria in your body. But Nature 
usually doesn't act until the disease has 
at least partly exhausted you. How 
nice it would be if you could go into 
the doctor's office, lie down in front of 
a tube, give yourself a fever of 102 de- 
grees, kill off the approaching cold, and 
go out a well man ! 

Even while we were discussing the 
idea, that tube was glowing a few feet 
away. If the Creator had given me 



(Continued from page 27) 

better eyes — eyes that could see waves 
longer than red — I could have seen 
those short waves passing from the tube 
and penetrating my body. And perhaps 
I could have seen what they did inside 
my body to make me feel slightly hot 
and exhilarated. 

Waves of this length can kill certain 
bugs. Turn them on a granary of 
wheat and they'll kill the weevils with- 
out injuring the grain. Here, perhaps, 
is a way of preserving grain in ware- 
houses. 

Short waves! What will come 
from them? Mouromtseff doesn't 
know. He's studying, and all 




over the country other men are 
studying, and recording what 
they see. . . . 

You can understand, now, the spirit 
that possessedme as I approached the 
research laboratory. I felt that I was 
on the threshold of mighty things. I 
thought of Dr. Conrad, convincing the 
world that waves of 30 to 100 meters 
were useful, of MouromtsefF and others 
finding out what waves of 2 and 3 
meters are good for. I had seen an un- 
connected globe burn in my hand, and I 
was ready for anything. 

So I didn't bat an eye when I was 
told that you could convert light di- 
rectly into electricity, or that a glass 
tube could catch a burglar. Thomas 
Spooner, assistant to the director of re- 
search, took me to the laboratory of Dr. 
E. D. Wilson. 

Dr. Wilson held in his hand a small 
disc with a blackish surface. 
"That's copper oxide," he said- 
He connected the copper oxide disc 
up to a meter. Then he exposed the 
disc to light. Immediately the disc 



registered a small current. The copper 
oxide had received tight and turned it 
into electricity. Electricity is power. It 
will run autos, heat homes, and cook 
food, and I had visions of roofing my 
house with copper oxide, letting the sun 
shine on the roof, and getting my light 
and my heat free! 

But Dr. Wilson shook his head. "It 
takes a great area of copper oxide to 
produce a small amount of current," he 
said. I forget how many city blocks 
of copper oxide he said it would take to 
produce enough electricity to run my 
stove. Anyhow it was enough to shat- 
ter my dream, and I said disappointedly : 
"Then it's impractical." 
"At present, yes," Dr. Wilson replied, 
and his answer gave me further in- 
sight into the mind of a research 
man. It's impractical at present. 
We can't do it today, but we will do 
it tomorrow. Or — this copper oxide 
study may lead to something else. 

Dr. Wilson showed me another 
disc, this one made of selenium. 
Selenium is an element somewhat 
similar to sulphur. He hooked the 
disc up to a circuit, and the meter. 
Apparently selenium was stubborn — 
it refused to let much current 
through. 

Then Dr. Wilson turned a flash- 
light on the selenium. Immediately 
the character of the selenium 
changed. It became less resistant. 
More current passed through it. 

He showed me a third disc, this 
one made of another metal, called 
caesium, and this too was sensitive 
to light. When varying amounts of 
light were shed upon it, it let vary- 
g amounts of current through 
the circuit! 
Scientists weren't long in 
finding uses for these sub- 
stances. Coat the inside of 
a tube with caesium — a 
tube similar to your radio 
tube — connect the tube to 
a source of current, and the 
tube will govern the amount 
of current going through it 
according to the amount of light 
that's shed upon it! You have a 
tube that can see. It can operate with- 
out human guidance. 

Mr. Spooner showed me how the tube 
— it's called phototube, or electric eye — 
works in the case of a traffic light. In 
a large room he had the apparatus set 
up. To one side was a standard that 
cast a beam of light on a phototube 
across the room. On a platform was 
the familiar red, yellow, green traffic 
light. Now the phototube stood between 
the juice required to operate the traffic 
light, and the traffic light itself. It 
was a sort of barrier. And as long as 
that beam of light was shining on the 
tube, no juice could go through. But 
let something cut off that beam and the 
tube went into action. 

Mr. Spooner cut off the beam him- 
self, by stepping in its path. The 
caesium phototube noticed it, changed 
its character sufficiently to let current 
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through the tube, and the traffic light 
changed from red to yellow, and to 
green. 

Here was a traffic light that would 
work well at the intersection of a main 
highway and a side street. The two 
standards could be set up on the side 
street. Until an auto came up the side 
street, the light would be green for the 
main highway. Then the lights would 
change just long enough to let the car 
through, after which they'd go back to 
green again for the main - traveled 
street. Experiments have already proved 
the device successful. 

The alert, ingenious mind of the en- 
gineer has worked out hundreds of ap- 
plications for the phototube. Put a tube 
in a school room facing a window. A 
rain blows up and the sky becomes over- 
cast. The room grows darker. The 
tube because it's sensitive to changes 
in light immediately notes the fact and 
operates circuits 
that turn on 
lights in the 
room. 

The skies clear 
up, and the room 
grows brighter. 
The phototube 
turns off the 
lights. Automati- 
cally it keeps just 
the right amount 
of light in a room. 

If you want to 
time a race, throw 
a beam across the 
finish line. When 
the first runner 
intercepts the 
beam, the tube 

will record the time more accurately 
than human eye and hand. 

Furthermore the tube can see a light 
that the human eye cannot see — an 
ultra violet ray, for instance. And 
that's how you can catch burglars. 

Suppose there's a safe in an inside 
room of your house. The burglar, once 
he's in the house, must enter this room 
by a certain door. When he steps 
through the door he interrupts a beam 
of ultra violet light. He doesn't notice 
it, but the sensitive phototube does. Im- 
mediately it starts a number of circuits. 

One circuit floods the room with light. 
Another circuit snaps a camera that 
takes the burglar's picture. Another 
sounds an alarm. Still another ex- 
plodes a tear gas bomb and renders the 
thief helpless! 

These phototubes, simply because 
they're so alert to changes in light, can 
separate green apples from red, grade 
beans, count people going through a 
door or autos passing through a tunnel. 
In fact they can set in motion any me- 
chanical action that electricity can per- 
form! 

But we'll have to get on to other sur- 
prises. By now I knew that a glass tube 
could catch a thief, and I nodded calmly 
when I was told that I was about to 
read the name plate on a flywheel that 
was spinning at the rate of 3,000 revo- 
lutions, per minute! 

Anything that's spinning at the rate 
of 3,000 r.p.m. isn't even a blur. It's 
practically invisible. More than one 
man has stepped into an airplane pro- 
peller spinning at fewer than 3,000 and 
been killed for his carelessness. How 
could you read a name plate? 

Mr. D. D. Knowles showed me. He 
had a lamp in his hands — a large 
hooded lamp filled with neon gas. 
Neon gas is unusual because it gives 
forth light when a current is passed 
through it. And when the current is 
stopped, the light stops instantly — it 
doesn't fade as the ordinary filament in 
an electric light does. 

The lamp in Mr. Knowles* hand could 
flash on and off 100,000 times in one 
minute. He adjusted it now to flash 
just 3,000 times a minute, and then he 
started a small flywheel on his bench. 
On the flywheel was a name plate filled 
with small lettering, and before the 




wheel started turning I could read the 
name plate perfectly. After it started, 
I couldn't even sec the name plate, much 
less the words on it. 

Then he turned the lamp on it. Im- 
mediately the name plate seemed to be 
standing still, and I could read it even 
better than when the flywheel was 
standing still. 

The answer is that the lamp — it's 
called the "stroboglow" — was flashing 
once for each revolution of the flywheel. 
It caught the name plate in exactly the 
same spot each time. I was really see- 
ing the name plate 3,000 times a min- 
ute, but my eyes retained the separate 
visions and made them seem constant. 

The stroboglow can be put to many 
practical uses. Turn it on an airplane 
propeller and the blade seems to be 
stationary. You can examine the blade 
in detail and study just how the tip of 
it bends under stress. Focus the strobo- 
glow on a swiftly 
turning automo- 
bile gear and 
study one tooth at 
your leisure. 

And here's a 
remarkable fact. 



If 



the 



stroboglow stead- 
ily for a year, it 
will actually burn 
only 28 minutes! 
Add up those in- 
stantaneous 
flashes — a year of 
flashes — and they 
total less than a 
half hour. 

Mr. Knowles 
then showed me 
the tube that permitted Judge Gary to 
start a steel mill with a wave of his 
hand. He called it the grid-glow tube. 
It looked very much like an ordinary 
radio tube — the kind you have in your 
set at home. In the base was the 
familiar filament, in the upper part of 
the tube the "plate." Between the two 
was the "grid," a small flat piece of 
metal with holes in it. 

With the aid of my companion I re- 
viewed my meagre knowledge of tubes. 
Feed current into the filament. The 
filament becomes hot and throws off a 
stream of ions across the vacuum to the 
plate. That's how your current passes 
through the tube. But between the 
filament and plate is the grid, acting 
as a sort of alligator in midstream. If 
the alligator is friendly, lots of ions 
cross the stream to the other shore. If 
the alligator is menacing, fewer ions 
venture across. 

The alligator of the grid-glow tube 
can be controlled by infinitesimal 
amounts of current. Yet it can utterly 
control that stream of ions between fila- 
ment and plate, even if the stream of 
ions constitutes a current a million 
times as great as the current affecting 
the grid. Let's state that again : 

The grid will control power a million 
times greater than the power required 
to control the grid itself! 

That explains the incident I'm about 
to relate. In Mr. Knowles' laboratory 
is a grid-glow tube with this inscription 
under it: 

"This apparatus, a Westinghouse re- 
search development, was used by Judge 
Gary to start by radio the newly elec- 
trified Homestead Steel Works, from 
his office at 71 Broadway." 

Judge Gary was in his New York 
office. The Homestead works were hun- 
dreds of miles away in Pennsylvania. 
On Judge Gary's desk was this tube. 
At the proper moment he brought 
his hand close to the tube and passed 
it over the globe, like a magician. The 
presence of his hand near the globe 
caused a tiny current on the grid, and 
the grid allowed a great stream of ions 
to pass through the tube to be broad- 
cast through the ether. And in Home- 
stead a giant steel mill rumbled into 
life! 

In a theater the grid-glow tube, with 
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tiny amounts of current, can control the 
great amounts of current required for 
stage lighting. It can control those great 
amounts with sensitive, instantaneous 
responsiveness. In any spot where 
you want to control great power with 
small power this tube will be useful. 
It's a sort of Napoleon of electricity. 
Napoleon was only one small man, but 
he controlled armies and nations. 

Let's move on to a tube that can hear! 
In fact it can not only hear your 1 
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but draw 

cathode ray oscillc 
something like a < 
phone. 

Inside of the oscillot 
filament that discharge 
ions against the oppos 
tube. There the stream 
form of a dancing green 

The stream of ions, however, passes 
between two metal plates and these 
plates are the control device. 

Mr. Spooner connected the oscillo- 
scope to a microphone and told me to 
talk into the mike. I said "Ah-h." The 
green spot immediately did an agitated 
dance across the face of the tube. Then 
I went through the vowel sounds. The 
harsh sounds evoked a jagged dance. 
The soft sounds like "oo-o" brought a 
rippling dance. Loud tones caused 
great activity ; lower tones less activity. 
I was talking, and seeing my voice in 
the form of a dancing green spot! 
There's an illustration with this article 
showing how the spoken words, "Amer- 
ican Boy," look, when translated into 
electrical vibrations. 

The "how" of the oscilloscope wasn't 
hard to understand. The microphone 
converted my voice into impulses of 
electrical energy just as any telephone 
receiver does. These electrical impulses 
traveled to those two plates in the tube, 
and the plates controlled the stream of 
ions accordingly. And I was seeing 
sound. 

Before I left that building of magic 
I saw other things. I saw with my own 
eyes that water could cut steel. 
There were three pieces of steel 
about a half inch thick — especi- 
ally hard alloys — and they were 
almost severed by jagged cuts. 
In a test for hardness they had 
been made to revolve at a speed 
of 12 miles a minute, passing 
with each revolution through a 
tiny jet of water. And at that 
speed, the jet of water had cut 
through them in from 3 to 5 
minutes! 

One leaves a research building 
feeling that he hasn't begun to 
understand the whole story. I 
had seen only results. I hadn't 
seen the years of work behind 
those results. But I had caught 
part of the spirit of the place. 
To a research scientist today's 
achievement is only a stepping 
stone. Every conquest leads to 
a new treasure hunt. And that 
new treasure, however far-oiT 
and unpromising it may be, is 
worth years of patient drudgery 
and sweat. 

After the research labora- 
tories, we went on a quick trip 
through the immense shops, 
where the results of research are 
put into practice. In one high- 
roofed shop was a phototube, 
alertly watching the sunlight 
and regulating the light in the 
shop. On a generator in the 
same shop was another photo- 
tube, watching the revolving 
armature for the first sign of 
something wrong. If there's a 
flash, the phototube will detect 
it far more quickly than the 
human eye could and turn off 
the generator far faster than 
the human hand. 

We saw a motor that had been 
built to deliver water to the arti- 
ficial cascades of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, held in St. 



Louis in 1904. The old veteran has 
been running in the Westinghouse shops 
ever since — 24 hours a day, without a 
single stop! 

We saw shops for everything from 
railroad locomotives to little tubes. In 
one shop there's a steam turbine gen- 
erator weighing 1300 tons and capable 
of producing 220,000 horsepower. An- 
other shop makes lamps so small a 
doctor can slip them through your nasal 
passages. A near-by shop builds two 
motors of 1",500 horsepower each, for 
the electrically driven liner, President 
Coolidge. 

Out between the shops, Mr. H. D. 
James has designed and constructed a 
vertical parking machine that may solve 
the parking problem in the downtown 
section of big cities. It's a tower, 50 
feet square, capable of parking 144 
autos. When your auto is driven into 
this machine, it goes onto a cradle that's 
just one unit in an endless conveyor. 
Then it's hoisted up into the tower, re- 
maining always in its cradle. And when 
you call for it, cradle and car are de- 
livered at the ground level — all for a 
three-cent electrical cost. 

AFTER the shops we went to the near- 
. by town of Trafford to see a bolt of 
homemade lightning. 

Lightning is the electrical industry's 
great menace and Trafford is one head- 
quarters in the fight against it. Light- 
ning plays hob with the high-tension 
wires, carrying 220,000 volts, that criss- 
cross our nation. 

"Lightning doesn't often strike high 
tension wires," my companion said, "but 
when it does much damage may result 
unless we know how to divert the de- 
structive force. Our high tension labor- 
atory permits us to manufacture arti- 
ficial lightning at will and to study how 
it acts and how any resulting damage 
may be avoided when lines are struck." 

A few minutes later we had parked 
our car and walked inside the high 
voltage laboratory. After the bright- 
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ness of outdoors it seemed dark, and 
ceilings and wall seemed remote. Hang- 
ing in the air were tremendous copper 
balls. "Spark gaps," they were called. 
A great transformer reared its shining 
bulk from the floor. In one corner of 
the lab 150 small boxes hung suspended 
in the air. Each was a condenser ca- 
pable of handling 20,000 volts. When 
you consider that 1,000 volts will kill a 
man, and only 1700 volts are used for 
electrocution, 150 times 20,000 are a lot 
of volts. 

But lightning has lots of volts, and I 
was about to see lightning duplicated 
here in this dim, mysterious shop where 
men calmly played with death-dealing 
forces. 

The man in charge of the shop placed 
me about ten feet away from a hang- 
ing wire. 

"We'll shoot a million volts," he said. 

I looked in back of me, but the wall 
prevented further retreat. So I just 
stood there, feeling a bit tense. Shortly, 
an indescribable buzzing sound filled the 
air and slowly increased in volume. 
With considerable determination I kept 
my eye on that hanging wire. The bolt 
would jump downward across a gap of 
perhaps six feet. 

Then it happened. A crack like a 75 
millimeter gun. A sudden brilliance. 
And it was over. 

"You didn't see it, did you?" someone 
asked. 

I admitted that I hadn't. My head 
had turned or my eyes had blinked. 
"We'll shoot it again." 
This time I watched that gap, and I 
saw an undulating column of blue-white 
death leap the gap. Then they told me 
something about lightning. 

"It isn't jagged as we used to think," 
they said. "It's serpentine. That bolt 
you saw lasted just 5 millionths of a 
second. We used to think lightning 
lasted a great deal longer. Lightning 
starts out with low voltage, worlcs up 
to a high peak, and then drops suddenly 
and trails off. I'll show you a picture 
of the lightning bolt." 

I was taken over to an oscillo- 
graph — an instrument that 
would record the voltage of light- 
ning in graph form. They shot 
the bolt again and I saw a vivid 
picture appear on the graph. It 
was like a quick hand drawing a 
line on paper — a line that 
started out low, rose sharply into 
a high peak, fell off to the low 
level, and trailed off to slightly 
lower level. And it all happened 
in 5 millionths of a second. 

Oscillographs such as these 
are keeping watch in a Ken- 
tucky field, where there are 
many storms. They're taking 
pictures of lightning. Finger- 
printing it, and getting its 
autograph so that some day 
scientists may know just how to 
combat it. 

The Trafford lab is typical, 
somehow, of the whole plant. 
Everywhere you go, men are 
testing, recording, and asking 
themselves questions. For they 
are, after all, dealing with a 
mystery. 

They know that every atom 
of matter is made up of this 
same power that runs our toast- 
ers and refrigerators, locomo- 
tives and ships. They know 
they're dealing with the most 
fundamental, awe-inspiring sub- 
ject in the world. And they know 
they've just begun. 

We have tubes that can see, 
hear, and feel. We have radio 
and television and home talkies. 
Trains and ships are being elec- 
trified. Short waves can trans- 
mit power through air, or give 
you a fever. But these accom- 
plishments are only the primi- 
tive beginnings of the great 
knowledge that may some day 
explain the universe. 
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Illuminating 

Mother: "Henrv, where have 
Henry: "With Fritz." 
Mother: "Fritz, where have 
Fritz: "With Henry." 
Mother (exasperated) : "\ 
have you both been?" 

Henry and Fritz: "Together! 



No Mother to Love Hin 



Bill: "Why?" 

Lyl: "No chicken with a mother could be 



Couldn't Risk It 




Caller: "Won't you walk 
street car with me, Tommy?" 



Tommy: "I haven't I 
Caller: "Why not?" 
Tommy: "Because 
dinner aa soon as you ; 



Crude, but Oil Right 

"Have you seen Al lately?" 

"Alcohol. Kerosene him yesterday. Hasn't 
benzine since. Gasolincd against a fence 
and took a naphtha." 



There, There! 
Voice on Telephone: "Hello — la Boo 
there?" 
"Boo who ?" 

"Don't cry, little girl. Central must have 
given me the wrong number." 

The Man of Few Words 

"Get the dope on this accident," said the 
city editor to the new reporter, "and when 
you write the story, ki-cji it. short. Brevity 
is the soul of the newspaper. Never use 
two words where one will do. Now go 
to it." 

A few minutes later the new reporter 
handed in his copy. "John Jones struck a 
match to see if there was any gasoline in 
his tank," the story read. "Age 65." 

The Last Resort 




Teacher: "Do you believe in clubs for 
Parent: "Yes, if kindness fails." 



Just the Type 
Spectator: "Are the fish biting, my gool 



There Is Such a Word 

Westerner: "We have the safest railroad 
in the world where I came from. A collision 
on our line is impossible." 

Easterner: "Impossible! How do you 
make that out?" 

Westerner: "Well, we've got only one 



Be a Man! 

Bootblack: "Shine your shoes?' 
Bank President: "No." 
Bootblack: "Shine 'em so you 
.-our face in 'em?" 
B. P.: "NO!" 
Bootblack: "Coward!" 



Patient: "Well, Doc, you certainly kept 
your promise when you said you'd have me 
walking again in a month." 

The Doctor (glowing) : "Well, well, that's 



Patient: "Yes, I h 



Patient Bill 

The spinster, shocked by the language 
used by the two men repairing telegraph 
wires near her house, wrote to the company 
to complain. The foreman was ordered to 
report the happening to his superiors. 

"Me and Bill Fairweather were on this 
job," his version read. "I was up on the 
telegraph pole and accidentally let hot lead 
fall on Bill and it went down his neck. 
Then he called up to me, 'You really must 
be more careful, Harry'." 



i going to have 



George (returning home soaked to the 
skin): "Don't scold me, Mother. I just 
saved three men and two boys from drown- 
ing." 

Mother: "Oh, Oorgc, how brave of you! 
How did you do it ?" 

George: "They were just going on the ice 
when I fell through." 



Not Wright Answer 



Coincidence 
"Hi, bo! Where you been? Ain't seen 
you for thirty days." 

"Ain't nobody seen me for thirty days." 
"What ya been doin'?" 
"Thirty days." 




Teacher (to eti 
ber Kitty Hawk' 

Johnny (only 
"She was the first 
plane." 



Physiognomy Metamorphosed 

Henry came home with his clothes torn, 
his knuckles scratched, his lip bleeding, but 
on his face there was a triumphant grin. 

"Henry, what have you been doing!" ex- 
claimed his mother. 

"Aw, the new boy next door picked on me 
and we had a fight," said Henry. 

"Picked on you! I'm certainly surprised 
at him. And he had such a nice-looking 

"Well, he hasn't now," said Henry. 



Gentlemen Pay Cash 

Customer: "How is it that I haven't re- 
ceived a bill from you?" 

Tailor: "I never ask a gentleman for 
money." 

Customer: "Indeed! And what do you do 
if he doesn't pay?" 

Tailor: "If he doesn't pay, I conclude that 
he is not a gentleman. Then I ask him." 



Hoist on His Own Petard 

"James, my lad," said ths grocer to his 
new assistant, "who bought that mouldy 
cheese today?" 

"Mrs. Brown, sir," was the youth's reply. 

"And the stale loaf we could not sell last 

"Mrs. Brown, sir." 

"Where's that lump of rancid butter that 
the baker refused ?" 

"Mrs. Brown bought it cheap, sir," was 
the answer. 

"And the six eggs we could not sell a 

"Mrs. Brown. Are you ill, air?" asked 
James, as the grocer turned green and 
groaned. 

"No, no; only I'm going to dinner at 
Brown's tonight," replied the unhappy man 
as he wiped the perspiration from his face 
and sank into a chair. 




There's crew, frapshooting 
and fencing too! 
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vidual attention. Shop. II. O. T. C, Separate Lower School. 
Near ST. LOUIS. Catalog:— Col. E. V. Burt"*. Bai 12S, Meuco. Ma. 




WEMTWORTH 





GREENBRIER 

THE SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT. Healthful 
" n. 12300 ft.) Near Greenbrier Whlt« Sn lnh nr I 
oof Buildings. Sy.ltm of rtwar 

cnaracter. Riding. Athletic?. Every 
courses lend tn .li|>]"nm. i iiohul inn I 
Gr»dnat». Altolnocr tchool Slimmer can 

COL. H. B. MOORE. Box B, 



MILITARY 
SCHOOL 



ambition and di'lvliiriS 



■A 



_H LOCATION -1-o.eM.s 
OlltiANTZ.VriUN I'- 
W Small ^ 

■ V1HI.I I :• - < 

W loi-M.-d in a „;ui 

■ SPkl'UI. I- FA I I III 
UEflll'ATlOV-Ninr 

•V Write tor . 



OHIO 



MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 



Largo at h let it field 



:1 



75 Years of Consistent Leadership 



WfZr, 

follows liL<- TO, 



rsrs 



ropnros von thoroughly for rollopo nnd for 
I lv.-r 1 11.(11 10 .'ilin-iuliiji. Sji.viiil ln-lji.ink'M.tw «li™v„ll 
n«d it. r,v jimma-mmi. .1 f,„.iUI| li.-hls. 

A'ln'm<loV>"i>''tr'. TSih mr.™S. V COL 
THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., LL.D., Pres.. 
Bo. E. Slaiinlori. Ya. 



Cu„«U M MILITARY 
OldUnlOn ACADEMY 
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1*1 i 1 »" I «i r v \ « " « ' ' «* ■ ■ ' V 

"WESTERN" 19 3 happy Boy City in the hills north of Alton. Teachers 
are men who u i n Uts; a nd ami like lm.vp. liuilv Study help. 54th year. 
Accredited. R. O. T. C. Highesl llmvniiimil Rating. 

FIREPROOF BUILDINGS; ^"iuf.-n;,l>]y furnish, nl-=i(!e rooms. Two 

Boya to a room. Individual bed?. ;&) foot gym. 'riie Swiiiuni ntr Pool. 
Two large athletic iields. Bowlmir Al k-js ; Hi 1 1 iunl Room ; Recreation 
Rootn ; shooting Ualk-ry. Theatre fully e<iuini"-d with stage. 
BOY SCOUT CLUB under trained Leader; meets hi weekly for hikes, 
games and constructive program, " II o bilie-." ei ■eon raged. Music. 
ATHLETICS: Four teams in each ol the sports — for boyH of different size 
and age. Uxivru need enai'hea. InU'r^hoL t «i ie schedules for all teams. 
Also Horseback Riding. Golf. Tennis, Boiing, Wrestling and Winter 
Sports. H'n'.v for f:«f<ifi'j<j.- .uhlress:— 

— CAPTAIN B. H. JACKSON. REGISTRAR, ALTON, ILL. — 



Mention of THE AMERICAN BOY will bring p 



The American Boy— Youth's Companion 





"0/t t>cul that's what I call a CAR /" 



DSBf?jl Every boy wants his dad to have 
jjV^jjJJ the finest car in the neighborhood 
... so when dad drives home a 
new Buick, sonny's heart swells with pride. In fact, every one 
in the family feels a thrill of keen delight. 

"I- tell you," father says, "nothing can touch that new Buick 
Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engine. More than half the 
pleasure in driving is to know that you've got a car with a big, 
spirited, thoroughly dependable power plant. To me that's one 
of the finest things about a Buick." 

"I like the looks of the new Buick," mother says. "Besides 
being modern and attractive in appearance, there's an air of 
distinction about it, too. And I was particularly pleased with 
Wizard Control when we had that demonstration the other day. 
Certainly it's easy to drive a car that combines Automatic 
Clutch, Controlled Free Wheeling and Silent-Second Syncro- 
Mesh Transmission." 



"I'll bet this new Buick cost a heap of money, didn't it dad?" 
asks sonny. 

"No, not as much as people might think," dad replies. "Of 
course a Buick costs more than a small car — but look at the 
miles you can get out of a Buick. Why there are Buicks on the 
road today that have traveled more than 150,000 miles. 
Almost every one I know that drives a Buick sticks to Buick 
year after year." 

"I'm glad you selected a Buick," mother says. "I know we'll get 
a lot of pleasure out of it — and it's a car we can all be proud of." 



If your family hasn't a Buick yet, the Buick dealer in your 
vicinity will be glad to show his display of new Buick Straight 
Eights, and to demonstrate the car you all like best. There is 
a wide variety of models and body styles from which to choose. 
Buick, the fine car in the $1000 to $2000 price field may be 
purchased on liberal G. M.A. C. terms. 



WHEN 



A U T O M O 



PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS ~BP^ TT" T M ^~^\ 7" WITH BODY BY FISHER 

STRAIGHT jLJ \J X. VjJ\l_ EIGHTS 



